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Aim. r. - 1. Jnniiof Htport of fhe Hn'eHV<' Sonvf/ Opi*mihns 
i»t thr North JVi st J^/ottortjf^ f/u Pnnjaitb and Utindh for AV«- 
>ih) (Si.utla: Military (h’phan Prets, 

li. Jl} !/ hiorr'i ftooi Ciiitral I/tdfti :-^Ntiyi/terr^n Jiiur/idl oj'Ift- 
d/ft and the ('ohmns : (\'4l<’u1 i*i. 

ssoi O/dhnw's t>f/ntHir\ on ffir CJtohfff/ of Crnlrtnl 

dm. 

• 

AiiLNClON lias licon rcfeiitly CJiliod to the pro^i*oas of Ke-^ 
’vf'iuu Suney 0(K*r<ilioiis in the North West Province?, the 
l’ifij)jii»)) and Sindh, l>\ the ahlo Annual Report Tvlacli MiyOr 
riiudlrci h,i^ lai njifsln'd Cor the Statton lH.‘»tJ'd7. This aubjeet, 
bo in .'ll point <»f \ie\v, may not to the generatl 

leader pi*o\e dry a.id uniuttrot-ling. 

liike the oidtiame mrvoy <tf England, lliat great national 
nndertakin:^, the topogiaphiral Mur\ey oi India is based «m a 
system of aei’iu.ilc ti iangul.ilion. Tbo^e who are ac({uaint;4« 
td witli the bybiem of liiaiigulaliou carried on by the Ord- 
ii.nico Sllr^ey, or with the intern d dotnils of work of the 
Southampton Olliee, will not bo at a loss to uudoi'siand the 
workings ol the syvdoin in India. The principal boHos of 
triangulation of the Ordnance Survey, carried on witii the 
most rigorous precaution and with the most perfect jaoechftnl'" 
cal means which human ingenuity can devise, is seewiely 
reptible of any appreciable error. Projected from the l!ii)|Stiiis 
sured base Hues on the shores of Lough Foyle and Sallftlwy 
Plain, the sides of those triangles vary irom sixty to thirty 
Checked by Axlmuths of verification, the ratio of erfor betlsNijtp'' 
measured base lines ami tbeir computed distauoo^ B0aJ^<JN^y * 
cecd^ two and a half inches for seven miles. This 
and accuracy arc indispensably necesbary, where the 
large triangulation is to form a bubis for a network of sinidW 
and subsidiary triangles. ^ 

The mode of procedure and the object of the Groat ' 

metrical Sun*ey in India, are precisely the iiamo« The sup^^pipM!h> 

{$Errsvi>£m, 18S9. ^ ttt 
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topopfrapliical work the tWo (‘oiintrip^^ i^, h^^^^■ 

ever. wUhJy 

riotii ifio tiirip vvlipn t!io (Ircat Tvij^onoinctvical Sui\o' 
v^U‘^fij’( (oniiiiou<'c*<l hy Ci>lonol J^nmhtoii v\ IHOl, it hnd ivu 
iN l!>e su*< i o| a Ija h Toj tOjM»g»*aj)hiuil biinpy. 

It is by niPiiTH ot il, to use (\)lrmol '\^ aiiirirh oxitrosMoii, tha^, 
the ftmr initial clein *i.ls rcquiml ioi* <‘ounnem*nig a vimoy 
obtained: \i/. 1.f,a]}«)int o! depnitine, tliclatitude and longitude 
of wliieh {n*efi^c•<l: ‘ind, a liniMi* dement orba‘(eofav*eitaii'ed 
length; Ibd, aui.iilia! V/imulh or true direelion id’tluj ineiidian * 
ami ‘Mb, tlix bei*»ld dtne the tea level. On Ibi" In^Mnenf i" 
the Mtnieiuie >»1 tup j.'-iMpliual stuvev in India laised. L^'•^ 
eostly, peilmps, and lo 'x n'iiiUte llian d»e Oidnauee Sinvev, it is 
adinimblv .nlaptid iui the rctpiiiernents ol onr Indian bjinjiiru 
la the <)idnan 'c h'liiiey the nielhud a lopted to fill in the toj o- 
pO'apliie.d do* ui i mean *j snlmidiary tiiangh'b and dialn 
inciwui’emeut, deliiKMllng every plivdeal and anit{( nd ieature 
This method; a<iniirih!> adapted \di ae aceuia<‘> *md piinutene^^' 
ave indupuiisahly i''e<asxsn\, wimld loi our eolu sal Indian Lm- 
pU'O prove too slow and too costly. 

The liuiiin rmpiie embi ut s .naiciof a millhm ami a half 
of b'piflK mills, i'.ngla » 1 , Si'odand, .and Wahs, do not exceed 
ninety thousand, dii.il 3 item, ll«en, of a eonlimtod tn*>ojioon 
tl’ical eiuiu'ey, of vvhl h ilu contouring alone mii>lit he < tinuUal 
(o oobt dO Us. per mile, vvi u!d mu t-alisfy the eoiiil-lion''toi 
which a topogiaidiii .1! stu’vey in India i> ue<‘e •'•t»ry ; nor would 
it be adapted to the pbvhical nature ol the country. Imparting, 
then, from that bysteni, the huhstitution of the plane tihle ha 
been adopted lor top*>uraphi<‘al -.nivi y upeiations in Indhi. Thi«* 
wy^Stetn been foun 1 ifu* lea-xt inexpensive and lelieitous, il al¬ 
lows ot the greatest lapidity of exeiution eompatiblo witli eor- 
tecthths, and eiiu be eutiusted to native a‘»,ency under liu- 
ropoftn riiiperiutcudenee. 
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I'ltE KE^'ENUE griiVET. ' • ' 

^I'Jie results for eleven V^ars arc hefore U8,'e;x©3(||j|lll^|^ in the 
oi>eiafioi) of the North-Wesf and Punjaub f ■ 

^ ’ j ' * i Jjc'', ' 


cj 

.O 

Divisioa of 
Surveys. 

Area Stir- 
voyctl. 

1 A V crap.' 
'fotal Cost. Irate in'i 
jSfir. Mile 

j 

» 

n ivuit 
rtllowe<l. 

Saivings to 
(aovt. 

5 

Bengal ... 

B<}r. niilcM. 
(>y65.69 

,U.S. 1 11.V, 

1,70,18;)-!-1 2.5-1-7 

I?s. 

1.87,O2l>'0-O 

Rs. 

ll,4;5G-ll-ll 

4 

Bunjaub ... 

12.’)09.7G 

1,GO,.'>92'12-0 

1,57,510 0-0 

;*,07G-12-0 

ft 

.V. W. Pi o- 
viiK-es ... 

•ft 10!). 57 

i 

1 40,1 i 7-9-9. 29-2-11 

1,50,090-0-1) 

97^-6-.*! 

14 

Total I'oi- 
Scnisoii 
la.ftG-.ft? ... 

24.')8."'».0a 

) 

1 

-t,8ft,89.')-G-10' 19-12-2 

4,9.5,2;)2 0-0 

' ^ 


Total for 
lSftj-56 ... 

18;}1.‘J,97 

i 

i 

•4,a9,472-4-.>, 22-14-5 

,<47,S;)9-.5.n 

l,28,.‘^«7-Te 

1 

Difference 

(>371.05 

60,421r/ 

\ 

52,«07.5-ll 

1,19,028-8-4 

i 

i 

f 

flranil To¬ 
tal for 11. 
SiM'^als 
18-10.47 


1 

S.>,2.J,4;iG 4 2 22-11-4* 

40.18,217-1.5 _G 

1 

4,94.781-'a>4 


Thus at a total cost of lls. ^45,23,436 has an area of i^5^'3,170 
square miles been surveyed. This would give us an estiiani^G 
very much higher than what Col, Waugh reukfuiedj but wbl^ 
ucvcrIhelesB by the judiiaous will be thought very satiafaetojfy. 
Major I'littillicr has, by retreuchmeuts, by the facilities for eutv ' 
veying aflVmled in Bengal by large areas of champaign coun¬ 
try, and in the Punjaub by large tracts of uninhabited and . 
waste forest lauds, succeeded in shewing the pretty l^rg0 
figure of 4,94,781 lis. as sayings to Government. Thaf tliisi 
method of surveying is the best adopted, and ibe best whiuh 
under oircumstancea could have been adopted, uril! sc^'ce* 
iy in the face of these results be denied. That it must 
as one of the greatest works of public utility undertakcilii 
India, bears the truth of its own impress. It is due 
lientinok that we owe in a great measure the present 
org-anization of the work, in 1823, when it waa first it 
templation to undertake the work of In<lmn sukjy^y^,. 
execute an atlas, which, on the seule of 4 to 

should form a complete topographical deHueatiad of the 
Major Eeunol, startled With the very e::i^nsiye krea 
to be brought under survey, eu^geated tfie hheitp.; 
j^rativcly rapid method of conduefciui; the m 
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TUE KEVJENUE SURVEY. 


« 


cal baaig. The latitude and longitude of principal stations were 
to he determined by astronomical observations, and their rela- 
tivc positions correctly delineated: “ the intervals were to be 
^ filled up” writes Major Henuel “ by compass bearings, and by 
*time employed as a means of distance (which habit will soon 
‘ render familiar,) by triangles formed in a coarse way, where the 
^ country is favorable by furnishing natural marks, and by lati- 
* Jtudes and longitudes finally made subsidiary to tlie observations 
‘ above contemplated.” Subsefpicnily ho scorns to have discarded 
this opinion. More judicious, and sacrificing the quantity to 
the quality. Lord William BcuLiuck suggested a survey basedi 
on an accurate system of triangulation. In his minute on this 
subject he sketched with some precision the leading principles 
and the system of internal detail, on which an extensive survey 
should be conducted. Those views were eminently sound, 
practical and statesman-like ; and stand out in strong relief from 
that narrow and economical policy which characterized the 
Government of Lord Elienborough on the Ganges Ganal ques¬ 
tion. There are some points which must redeem Indian States¬ 
manship from the slur of either unfitness or incapacity. That 
some acts have been characterized by an insouciant style of 
execution, and that the system of protocolUng and delay has 
its inevitable evils, cannot be denied. Speedy measures are too 
often intended to dazzle as a coup de theatre, and want of 
mature deliberation in the undertaking of great national works 
of public utility, may too often be attended with consequences 
of very serious and permanent evil. 

The United States of America afford us a recent illustra¬ 


tion. It is incontestable that the cheap American Railway 
has, signally proved a failure. Less permanent, and at com- 
ihe^ioement less expensive, than the system adopted in England 
and the Continent, it has been found by a careful and elaborate 
comparison that the cost for working and maintaining Railways 
in .America, exceeds the cost lor tlie oame amount of mileage in 
Bhgimid. Thus in nearly every department, wherein perma¬ 
nency, quality, and the future are sacrijficed to quantity and tlie 
wherever the higher development of skill is undervalu¬ 
ed;' wherever, a coup de theatre is intended, disastrous failure 
iDDih^t be expected. 

usjfe India where the principle source of Revenue springs from 
where endless disputes and litigations must arise from 
' boundaries, a system of surve;^ operations based on the 

pl^^teof i^iving permanency to established rights, and the pri- 
"^|nafp|^pet:|tionsof mieh are directed conformably to the artifi- 
;,j^^;(^ttndaric8 of estates previously marked out and roughly ;; 

;Wilj| pe||iaps be tbund to be better adapted for Indian 



THE REVENUE SURVEY. 


roquiremoiHa than any oUjer system of which the operations miglit 
ho made conformable with natural l)oundaries. These Estates, 
Mouzahs, or Melials are often very extensive. A cluster of them 
are incorporated in a superior division, Pergunnali or Tuppalt. 
The limits of these are generally bounded by the natural fea¬ 
tures of the country, a broad river, a narrow mountain torrent, 
or a range of hills: and it is with the boundaries of those i*er- 
gunuahs that the principal lines of operation, the main cii’cuita 
of a Kovenue Survey, arc made to conforjn. Subsidiary to 
the main circuits are the boundaries of the villages comprized 
within tlie circuit. Those have to he surveyed foubsciiuont- 
ly to the main clivmit survey, tlio angular and linear mea¬ 
surements ailbrding the data for pl<it, while simple deductions 
on the system of traverse, give tljc arithmetical areas of the 
land surveyed. The surve;, is conducted on the traverse sys¬ 
tem, or the system of exnnpntation by rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nates, and it is the simplicity of tins system which enables 
extensive areas to be surveyed witli rapidity, and the large 
out-turns of work we have noticed to be annually made, 8o 


well indeed and successl'ully had this system of periphery 
measurement, to use Major Tlmillier’s expression, been found 
to work, that in 18.‘J7 the Kevenue Board N. W. P. suggested 
the scheme of dijubliug the cslablislimcnt, and of obtaining a 
yearly ont-turn of .'1,000 sfjnare miles. The intervals between 
village boundaries are filled uj> with sketcli surveys executed 
with the prismatic compass, or the plane table, on the plan of 
the Bavarian Cadastre. In these sketch maps arc delineated 
every artificial as well as every physical feature '.vhich comes 
under survey, roads, rivers, tanks, temples, village sites, fijot- 
paths ; every feature which it would be useful to shew for mili¬ 
tary or political purposes ; and even hills, local elevations, or sub¬ 
sidences may, with sufficient care, be delineated with an approach 
to accumoy and t^th. In open and cliampaign country great 
accuracy in surve^is necessary to shew the proportion of culti¬ 
vation to waste # forest lands. In diversified or corrngate<l 
tracts, broken up by ravines, hills, or watersheds, and rivers, 
that minuteness of detail is scarcely necessary. It is, however, 
these prominent physical features which set off a map; and on 
the outlines of lulls, and the depressions of water-courses, the 
utmost care in delineation is often bestowed. It is just tliese 
prominent physical reliefs of hills, table lands, spur, ri^e, 
or furrow which lend to a plan its chief beauty ; aud a skilful 
draftsman, by proper care, by a judicious di(^|ribution of ligli^^* 
shade, by attention to the rules of shading, or by a 8kilfB.|:||^ 
artistic coup d’oeil, may enable one to fom a pretty acofW^ 
id^a of the vertical height or depression of hilis^. ' 
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It is; psrhaps to be regretted that the scope of the Kevenuc 
Surveys sliould be so limited. They bear, 

“ A stamp exclusive ami professional.” 

To define boundaries, and t<-> give a correct topographical view of 
the country, appear to be tlioir chief end. With this object the 
dooiunents that are yearly furnished arc a volume of congregated 
village maps on the scale of four inches to the mile; a corapuation 
Pergunnah map on the scale of one mile to the inch ; a skele¬ 
ton map of triangulation on four miles to the inch; and a reduc¬ 
ed compilation map on the same minute scale. The statistical 
returns, derived from the Khusra or native survey, and inserted 
in the I’ergumtah volumes which accompany those docinnents, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. The same remarks might he 
applied to the reports illj^strative of the country. Prom ilu? 
extracts whi<ih Major Thuiilicr makes, that conclusion is almost 
inevitable. In no one instance do any of tliose reports tend to 
illustrate the resources of the country. In one of the reports 
Umong otlier topics, the soil of Asnec in the lower Derajat is 
noticed as being very-remarkable; after the rains beex>ming 
fyery pulpy; harassing troops, and sometimes transfixing deer. ’ 
>Iu another the hills of tlcniral India are dismissed with the brief 


notice that they are thickly wooded, and in a state of nature.” 

A .n . . J . 1 T ?__1 _..L - 


^yerely as Euclio over used Staphyla in the Aululana. But nlas ! 
fhe sacredness of official correspondence; who shall attempt to 
disturb the dust, which must cover those sacred repositories and 
adyta, and which like'the mysteries of the Bona Ilea, must for 
uyer be withheld from the profane gaze. Bet it suffice to say that 
!in., the selections madd from these reports by Major Thuil" 
w^ have seen disappointed. We had hoped to have seen 
;iu^tjiem something relative to those interesting fields of nn~ 
:;^|l<e|5elopcd resources, the Punja'ub and Central India; some re- 
Cia^rfcs relative to the physical or moral organising of the natives; 
Ihlir bsTChoIogioal character aa affected by ,the nature of the 

/I ' ._ _-.1 __ 


infiuences which surround them; something too of the 
d effeefs or otherwise of the introduction of our He venue 




S *had expected, too, gome useful generalisation& frbm the sta- 
data fut^uished. It is impossible to sjiew sufficiently the ira- 
which must afeCrue from all statistical and collateral en- 
L It is perhap^j an indieation of the enlightenment Of the 
efiquirfg^n this point should in England, France, and 
il^fieutbe pro^cuted wlth.so much eagerness. SodeOply too 
Wurt of Dir^tora impressed yith its importance t]^f 
statistical . 'office in their ;Home Departm<mt, 
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Jt was the keen appreciation oC the wei'^ht to be attached 
to all statistical ciiciuiries which cUstingiiished the Goverur 
ment of Neckar from that o{ his predecessors, during the fervor 
of French innovation. It* is the importance which the His¬ 
torian of Europe lias attached to every statistical detail which , 
has given its paly weight to his history. It is indeed by 
the combination, of figures alone, that we are enabled to build 
broad generalisations or correctly to estimate the resources of . 
nations. 

At present a llevenue Survey party in India traverses large 
areas of land, measures entire provinces, and with the exception 
«>!' inrnishiniL*' the ma])s of those districts, perhaps a very little 
loo.ai accur., or elaborate than those which had been pro- 
jco'.cd before, leaves no other trace of its advent. scries of 
levo’ i might enable the canal ofRcer to form a pretty accurate 
idoH d (he irrigation rc<pijrements of his district. 

.\ survey which costs at an average the large sum of fifty 
iis. per mile, ought, wc snlmiit, to embrace more comprehensive 
i'eaUii'Cs. Accurate and reliable information ought to bo siippli- 
0(1 by the surveyor on points of economic interest; onthesPurces 
xn rt'veiiuo. on the slate i)f commerce, the manufactures and arks; 

siate of (ranslt and water (aunmunication; on tlie naviga- 
b'l’f i y of rivers, and tiie pliysical capabilities or facilities for irri¬ 
gation. Nor would it be out of ]>lace to advert to the geologi¬ 
cal structure of the laud, its subsoil, general appearance and ca¬ 
pabilities, as well as its atmospheric and climatic conditions., 
Nbjr must it ho thought that attention to points of this uatui^P. 
is mis<lirected. The simple record of the most simple facts ool-^ \ 
lected by headmen, have in the hands of the architect enabled' 
him to build up some of the loftiest generalisations or fineat 
theories. It is to thermal agencies that the resultant eff^ist 
of all that is peculiar in nature is mainly attributable. A cpij-n 
rect acquaintance with the different temperatures of didereht 
X>laces, enables one' to form a pretty accurate idea oi 
paleontology. Every one knows that the date palm will not 
ripen under 70'' Fahrenheit; and that the vine cannot be, 
tivated under 72^ That simple fact gave to Arago tbe 
to one of the most brilliant Eductions of the present day; 
within the historic period at the least there lias been no 
ciable decrease in the thermal agencies of this earth. 
a few, of the most salient points on which we had 
information, and as usual we ha ve had to search for U, out of I 
sacred, pale of routine, .'V'' ' 

The map which Major Thuillier has 
; .wpl shew appi?t>ximateV how much of ^e Fuhl^h and 

Stales.'.h^ been survejed,. ConteJUporaneott^jf^^l' 
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tie HeteBue Survey these Provinces, the Trigonometrical 
S^vey of the upper portion, embracing the Cashmeer Valley 
i^ndl the Jfaolum and Peshawnr divisions, had been carried on. 
'A line dra-wh from HtiidtVar on the Granges, parallel with the 
baise of' the ^*0 rent Hitnalayah range, exduaing a small slip em» 
brajeing the” districts of Hoshiarpoor, Sultanpore, and Kote 
“terminating with the Find Dadun Khan, and Ghi- 
c^nge of nnmmulitic limestone hills, forms the demarcation 
the two surveys. Pour Revenue Survey parties have 
jrihpioyed on this interesting field. The results are satia- 
Malar ThuilHer thiisVrites. " Whilst the surveys in 
NoHh West and Central Provinces may be said to be but 
itjijnhienoing, anda wide field lies before us in different quarters; 
^thosn in the Pumaub are very nearly drawing to a close, the 
f ;BiNtdh Sogur Boojid and JDerajat arc alone occapied by our par- 
•fiiesi 'thb progress in the former is approaching a junction, near 
Selt Range, with the topographical operations under the 
i purveyor General of India, and -will perhaps be brought to a 
f'^^'clusioB by the end of season 1858-59. The Derajat work 
! rapidly advancing, but will occupy at least two seasons 

The maps of Shapore and Jhung, Major Thuillier re- 
/pesriaj! ha been compiled: those of Khangur have been com- 
tnenced ; those of Goozerat-and Googoira have been sent to the 
have -also the maps of the five districts of the Lahore 
.'This adds one more instance to the facility with which 
of every kind seem to be carried on in the PunjauK 
not alo^e in a political aspect that the Punjaub has been 
Bd pre-eminently distinguished from the other Provinces of In- 

Si 
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retul. Those barbaric coins and! rude otcMngs w<Hdd mty 9 m 
the connecting links between the past and |iireaent ^ ^^eiikvta 
Indian history, and by taking us back through the lon^ if^tU oC 
very nearly twenty ^niunos^ introduce us to the ilrh 
fabled periods of Indian history &om which veiy muoh of thit 
chivalry which lives in its tradition gives life to its legend# 
appears to have sprung. Those coins bearing mostly the 

S ees of Vikramadytya, of Kadphises and of Bamdhunder# the 
>!cd Osiris, take us back to the times when, after the iSrst 
shoek of the Baotrian invasion, the two races, the Skiytho-Grei^ 
and Asiatic, became intermixed, or introduce us to the wars of 
ShU Yahaua and Yikrmadytya; to the combats between the 
Hakuss and Bunsalo, typical, according to Major Abbot’s theory, 
of the great contest between the rival and contemporsmeoua 
fMtlis of Christianity and Boodliism, which here £rsi met on cottit 
mon gronnd; to the origin of the liajpoots of Centr^ India, and 
the Gukkura of the Hindh Sagur I)oab; to the first rise 0^ that 
massive and stupendous form of superstition which overspread 
India from the^ llimmalayah to Ceylon, acknowledging like the 
Gnostics the existence of the one creativo self-existent principle# 
Adi Bndha—the Aion of the latter sect, from which all nfe 
and being emanated and to which they again ultimately teud; mad 
to the first rise of the still darker faith 4jf Thuggism. Thus too 
with its traditions and the traces of its ancient archltcetuna 
Like the coins found on the hanks of the Indus and dheiuca 
bearing the impress of Basilens Basilodn, they too tell of the 
taco v^ch once ruled there, and of past greatness. How samE 
the vestiges now of that greatness; how degenerate now the 
descendants of that once ennobled stock 1 And as those strong 
lights and shades of past greatness and evanescent kingdmns 
pass before the mind as in a droma,^ it turns from thm with 
something of the same melancholy with which it might ^ve 
viewed the shadowy procession of Banquo’s desoendaoS# su th« 
Deu^o caverns of the weird sisters. 

To turn from the science which teaches us 
^ ** To mark of mighty things, the narrow grave” 

it is not necessary to point to any very large portion of the 
to shew bow intensely interesting must be the geological tMp 
of the country. Any small section will illustrate our ppAiiim 
Befening once again to the map which Major ThuiUiara|Mlf|iili, 
we shall take tlie fine of hills which is there tshewn la&li 
of the meu embmeed in the topographical survey undf 

the Surveyor Geheral. That range iu its ehurimtiiul 

of the mtuit intsr^ting nature. Itnnwisa eoulbt^ ' 

of the Sewalik range. Parallel with the lam of the mm' 
malayahs it iraversesin a Sooth Westerly direefion ofilhiltol 

HavrSMBaa, 1899, y H 
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Cil tract of oowntry lying above the line of water>sliedfi, of the 
Pur^atitb# from the SuUedgc to the Jlielimi, where it forms the 
Kliorioja range; still mamtaining its paralU Hsm lower down it 
again protnules in tlie Surafar bills. Acioss the Jholniii. the 
crasslcal ITydaspes, it presonis itself in the boldly soaiped lime- 
stone iwige of the Salt formation, and in the Chichalco range. 
The iittercsting notices of Falconci and Cautley have made us 
acquainted with some features of their lithologioal character, 
Wmlbt those of Mr. Flemming of a later dale lia've introduced us 
to their geological nature. There is much however yet left to 
be done. So wide a field for '•csoarch appears to us to have 
had as yet very tow observers, and wo should be very glad to 
receive even stray sheets fiom these intercbting fields* 

Turn wc to (‘ewtial India, and to Major Thuillier’s report, 
Major Thuillier piu po^os to sujjjily a long needed desideratum 
by an approximate map on the so.de of < ight miles to the inch, 
of this large tract of hithcito almo'^t unexplored country. He 
thus states Us wants and proposes iti remedy. “ The geo- 

* graphy of Central India including Jtlalwa, Meywar, Marwar, 
*?eypore, Joudporc and otiier Hajpootana and adjoining States 
'being but little hnown, and no commonly correct maps being 
' available, I have for st veral > ears past been engaged on a ge- 

* neral compilation of the tract in question, on the eight mile to 

* the inch scale, which J am happy to say has at length been 
'completed and is now in the Vress, undergoing transfer to tAie 
'stone with all the lupidity possible. The map will embrace 

* aU the conntries between the Cis-Sutlrj States Frontier, and 
'Kumal in the North, and the Nerbudda rii cr on the South, 
' and from the meridian of Saugor including SindhWs territory 

* on the Fast, to the Sindh and Bombay Presidency Frontier 

* on tlifi West; and allbougb a large i)ortion ol it is of necessity 
' merely approximately corrort, laid down prior to any regular 
‘ survey, yet I have no doubt it will be found to supply a very 
' great want, ami serve a good purpose, pending the number of 

* years which must elapse before all the native States can be sur^ 
' r^ed.” 

Two survey parties have labored in this interesting field. 
One under tlio command of Caplain Vanrenen, had theS Head¬ 
quarters at *Tubbwiporo; the other, under the late Captain pla- 
giave, cantoned at Saugor, Tho surveys broke ground in 
winter of 1865; and on the Istduno 1857 all field oporatikme 
tejPOjinated owinjg to the Mutinies. 

It would pcrnai^e interesting to trace the causes of mutiny 
k Ceirtr^i indite, ^^aior Thuillier’s sketch of this critical pe¬ 
riod is very meagre ana inoideutal. How it is that the agrioul* 
tU4^l inoss €4 who iinm nearly the entire populailon of India, 
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should, ftfter having enjoyed for neaily a ecntary the bleismgs t>t 
good Oovernmont, luuo been found arrayed against order and 
law ; how it is that a simple Military revolt should liavo merged 
into a national rc> olt; how it is that the entire machine of On- 
vemmenti recetitly so perfect and so entire, shonld in a few brief 
months have been so rapidly disorganized; liow the Indian Empire 
should very nearly have been on the verge of a dissolution like 
that of 1707, must always prove an interesting problem* Nor 
does the question afloid an easy solution. So confused have 
been the events, and so little plan or combination has been di«»- 
playcdj that the etforts everywhere, like the vaiitgated tl^ea^ in 
shot silk, have an ever glancing and changing aspect. Great 
events swing from triilcs. Kvcr 3 > lemcmbers Voltaire’s sar- 
eastio tihnt. The revolution which brought about the treaty 

* of Utrecht, which displ.iccd Marlborough, which changed the 

* destinies of Europe foi a lime, might be traced to Mrs. Maslmin’s 

* anger, occasioned by the Oudic^sol Mirlboiough who acciden* 

* tally overtmned a tup of water on her biocadc.” Tliat tren¬ 
chant sarcasm contains much serious liuth. The springs of great 
rebellioDs are too often found in the recesses of a few designing 
hearts; and originating in the jnirhcus ot the Palace of Delhi, 
the Indian Jlobclliou ha^ been j)rc( ipated by that effete native 
aristocracy whom the nlmust jnophclic pm of Napier descri¬ 
bed as the iuvttciHtc eixmy tf‘ Anglo-Saxon progress, by a 
very large class of native <»thcials, and liy all that class of turbu¬ 
lent spirits who have iiollimg to lose and everything to gain by 
anarchy and confu«>ion. 'fho means were found in the wesik- 
ness of the Ainiy system. 

We are aware that there is a tendency to a'^ci ibo to broad general 
principles the Indian licbellion of 1857, and writers liave not 
been wanting to briog forward the old tiulsmswith regard to 
the motives of rebellion in India. Jtcbolhoiib are caused by mis- 
government-the ruin or prospcrily of a State depemis 
nticm the administration of its (Tovciument;—there is a limit 
to the endurance of the multitude, and when carried to ex¬ 
cess, the fault is alone asciibable to the Ciovernment, Sucli 
are a few of the sophisms which have been brought to beat 
on the subject; and in Europe fusionists and abolitionists 
alike pointed to the dislike which the Asiatics evinced for ^o 
Anjrio-SaKon rule* At a later period a small (dass pointed to tlie 
incubus of the land tax as the motive foi disaffection. 

^ It was not misgovernment tliat caused the HeljtelHon. In In¬ 
dia where, amongst Indians, independence rf" thoU]^tis^o i>eld<ma 
exemsed, even granting that great and ratficaJ defects in imp 
Civil Admln^tration existed, we deny that tWy have had miy 
part in causing the Kebcllion. The fact of the existence ef an 

B 3 
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poliiical syetem i of tlie <Je^ weight of the Civil Ser- 
Jpf the anBUjal deficit <>f two millionB; of revenues wasted, 
iaiglit haTe existeil and existed for ever, without^roducing any 
popular, outburst of native feeling. Subjects likp these are not 

; ;'|t perhaps be absurd to awribe to the motives of rcbeUt- 
In 'India the causes from which have sprung rebellion in free 
fei|ili2ed states. Terms which there have a significance are 
meaning when applied to the apathetic race with whom 
iwe. had during two centuries to deal. The Calm ahd philO- 
tibpKio'mind of 3urke might have traced, amidst the sudden ofer^ 
yesenic^ and powerful passion, for liberty ; amidst the sweeping 
,away of order, monarchy and religion ; amidst the anarchy and 
t^brj[ ith^ unprecedented calamities and unparalleled ♦htnes of 
thel!‘i^hch Bevolution, the march of a principle, of an idea, 
of a, lineal process of conviction. The Historian of Europe may 
have traced in the passions called forth in the wars of Clovis and 
Chi^limagne>in tihe victories of Martel, in the. Jacquerie rebellion, 
in Ibo r^gious contests between the followers of Jansen and 
Mo|ina, in the wars of Lodis XIV., the embodiment of a lolty 
idi^ In the Indian Bebellion we shall find alone abject pas¬ 
sion developed. For the causes of that Rebellion we must turn 
to ;t|ie evils of the Army system; to a fatal conciliatory policy to- 
naftye parvenus; to a stoical indifference to the condition 
n^ j&ie Jihas^s j to a too gi-e&t respect for Indian nationalities, eae^, 
imiS rel^diie ; and to a too great confidence in the honesty of the 
native cnaracter. Something perhaps may be owing to'the anta- 
gqni^ of race; something to the indifference which did not 
anppiy a suMoient number of European Regiments when it or- 

J dm^ed.l^rd Dalhousie to annex Oude. 

10 ’disturbances in Central India formed an episode to tW 
ji^tioh of events which occurred in the Upper PrUvinoek 


'1^)0; horrors 'at Cawnpore, the massacre ;at' 

wMle the personnel and staff of '^-#'6- 
''^Xorth We^t, and Uie residents,' 

in the Agra Fort; Rebellion mMht hw:SiM 


Saiigor arid NeVbudda Territori^',.;''!^'!'^.- 
fi pn^re^ of EetoH hfrine of uncertainty. It is, to urn'm 
’' h Msi^ulay has lent us, like tmdi% on fine 
the lava%rcely hurris/' 

'Cb%s’,wa8 located', 
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Upper and Central India should^ave vibrated an irreffpla-* 
rity wliich almost defied description. Wb^j^ey^' a Bengju Bie^ 
giment yraa located ; wherever ,a spirit of mtiilny mhnifqs^^ii^ 
self within a hundred milesj there suspicion was the evil 
which seemed' to mark the station for its own. Alarmists 
the oryj and people ran with eagerness to defend the first hrioK 
house into which provisions could be thrown. It is no wpad^^r 
tlien that in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories public feelihg 
during tl^ioee critical months should have undergone, to use a mfei- 
taphor borrowed from toy-sliops, all the diverting oscillations of 
a tombola; and that the residents, of Saugor sJiould have 
thrown themselves into the Fort and those of Jubbutpbre 
into the Agency. The arrival of the Karaptec Moveable Column 
at Jubbulpore on the 19th August 18o7, and the secession of 
the 52nd B. JSf. I. wiio left the treasure and spare stand of 
arms untouched, relieved the residents of this station from the 
incubus of fear. It was not till a later period that the Saiigbr 
garrison was jrelieveA * ‘ ^ 

In consequence of these events, and on the representation of 
Major Erskine to the Governmont» all survey operations in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were discontinued; , and the 
two surveys transferred to the Nagporc Province. The out-turn 
of work appears to have been satisfactory. The charges Were 
higher than those of the North West, and very much higher 
than those of the Punjaiib surveys. The high charges may 
perhaps be attributable to the difficult nature of the country 
which had to be surveyed, and to the large employment of coolie 
. labor which had to be impressed. Of the physical nature of the 
Nerbudda basin, of its geological and accidental features, a great 
deal has been recently written. ^ ^ ^ 

': 5 ,,', ,Nofc three years ago the brothers Schlagintweit paid a viaiti to 
thiat interesting country. The short memoir of the geological 
character, of the country published by them is both inter^ting 
,nn4 useful* In the same field had labored Dr. Spry, Ctipti^n 
CWlthard, and Dr. Spihjbury., We have before us Mr. 01dnahs4 
.Oeokuri<^i Strictures, and some stray shots,, illustrative of a pdir- 


tkm of its physical features, contributed by Mr. Gave to th< 

We shall make no apology for adverts 
these, as both Mr. Oidham’s.memoir and Mr. CliveVnoies 
portion of country embraced in the Eeyelnj^ 
,, 0 pe|fation 8 ^^S Province. 

Travelling in. India has not yet been exhausts^ pf, Sts,ih|i 
r T^^e.are mahv narts of' the continent which ar«i.y4titocctl 


boidtiand. l«iyi|igstonc,. Oapiaiu Basil 

USff'&u".oountries ihOy'vi»ted;,^ticC^,'i^;^ 08 e'yh^i^ 
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rank wilih the staatjard works ot tbi^ description, we have as yet 
but few of. Many parts of India arc yet but a term incognita, 
Ifovertheicss in its vast hclds a few oiiservershave occasionally la* 
bored; and the names of Voysey, Malcolmsou, llielop and Char¬ 
ter, will perhaps stand out in relief from the sombre back-ground 
of callous imiineronce which lias been displayed by Euro^^ans in 
India. Valuable os their conlributiuus are to geological science, 
they do not bulfieicnlly illufetruto the physical character of the 
country. What we require arc works of travels which would 
illustraie the country, which would afford descriptive vignettes 
of Indian scenery, as well as correct daguerreotypes of Indian 
manners and cu3tomi!<. How few books arc there which do give 
us a correct description of the country, or of particular sections 
of it, such as they are. Sir Alexander Buruos and Dr. Hooker, 
HeW and Sleemau, have indet^d left iutcroRting notices of the 
countries through which they jjassed. But how vast a field for 
research and observation yet lies before us. 

In India every physical fi-ature is colossal. Its &ha<,ly gn>ve8, 
its vast plains, its high hills, its broad rivers, its dense jungles, 
its vast solitude*, its uiaj.*uificent water-falls, re<juire a genius 
oommenBurato with them to understand it. Perhaps that mo- 
iapcholy genius of Chateaubriand which loved to identify itself 
with \aBt solitudcM, which was never so much at home, as when 
in the simple garb of the ihnlgu' he found hiuisclf assticiated 
with the baokwoodn ol Ainerr'a or the tails of Niagara, is best 
fitted to rightly understand and give expression to its va'atness 
and sublimity. 

Whore there hasi ne\cr been much accuracy of information, 
there will always be a tendency to exaggerate or depreciate. Ac¬ 
cording tp the diffeienl leanings of partiality or prejudice, vanity 
or Ignorance loo easily da/zled will cither accoi d too much or * 
yield too Utile. The patriot Bouian llattered himself into the 
bcUof that tlie proviuccs which coinpiiA'd tlio Boman Empire, 
eE;te»dcd to c^ery portion of the known globe. The patriot 
Hindoo beUeved that Mount Meru ocenjned the centre of the 
earth, that its sides were studded with precious stones, gems and 
rubies, that it was sun’ounded by concentric belts or circles 
of land divided from each otlicr by seas of wine, milk and sugar, 
and that its suminits afiferded a terwatrial paradise to the travel^ 
ler who was so fortunate as to attain to it. 

The vivid 'and interesting accounts ^iven by Campboll and 
SStenriU of the approaches to those ma««ivc elevations which lie 
beyond Ilarjeeling, aae scarcely inferior in their attractive no¬ 
velty to those whiolrMr. Albert Smith and Hr, George Barnard 
Imve given us of their passage Overiaud or over les Grandes 
in a geological tiew, etory variety of formation frma 
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the primary to the tertiary are here eapMiff ■..'iit ■ 
lantislipa, in its pine clad valleys, or ^ 

sombre, scragged, and furrow era spurs. From that 
line of fflaeiers amidst the regions of perpetual snow, the 
stupendous hflla and the moat striking mountains, wheth^^ f^ 
the impressiveness of their character,, ruggedneas of ontlitie, or 
the startling and abrupt grandeur of their pinnacled and caste™- ;' 
ed forms, stand out in relief against azure and fathomless sMes. 
I^ower down amongst its furrows or elevated valleys, amidst 
dense solitudes unbroken by any sounds except by the b^omin^, 
lussmg and tlmndering of some rolling avalanche, fiounah ini>n- 
mmvaf silence giant forests of verdurous pine. Scehes more 
rugged than Salvator Rosa dashed, or more ethereal than any over 
- w& the pencils of Horace Vcrnet or Claude Lorraine ever 
flung the soft radiance of a winter’s snn, are there to be fouhd. 

J^or does our estimation of the Indian Empire lessen when 
we become statistically acquainted with it. Thc^ following 
figures from an official report laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1831, will give us an accurate idea of its 
dimensions, and population. 

Bengal 

Bengal Upper Provinces, 

Bengal Cessions from Berar, 


Sq. Miles. 
.. 153,862 
66,510 
.. 85,700 


Populatidn. 

37,500,000 

32,200,000 

3,200,000 


Madras, 

Bombay, 


Total Bengal, 


c, ... Tptal British possessions, 

i'ftiitiUed States, . 

.Funiaub, . 

^nd, . *** *** 


306,012 

72,900i000 

141,923 

13,500j500b 

64,938 

6 ,8W;bQ0 

612,873 

93,200,000 

614,610 

43,022,700 

60,000 

3,500,000 

100,000 

1 ,0^0,000. 

1,287,483 

140,722,tQp! 


' ^ Total of all India, 

yf ^ , % I s 

jL tmjraory glance at the map of Europe will shew thou' 
suites area of Indii% very nearly as large as the surface af^aot: - 
a*>ntinenti, if we take from it tlie Northern wastes of 
mm' The |>6pulatiott is however onersixth less. Of Jfche*?j tege 
^visions, the political division of the Saugor fuaid: 

Teipi^t^es extends over an area of only 30,000.e<jnire 
^ Ben^ Cessions from Bern. The p^ula^n wf be <: 
' tote'Square mile. ■ _,' 

: geological survey embrod^ Ihe upper 

- .qf‘'itlip'llferhuddahasin. 'Mr. 'Clivers d'esc^tiye afcetch m 
l^h us Wbh an Ontlihe of i ts phya id 


m. ' The 
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ike most prominent feature of this portion of the Nerbudda 
basin. Two ranges running parallel to each other, bcaiing dis¬ 
tinctive names, and presenting sinking but essentially diUcrent 
physieal contours, subside in a partially synclinal descent, if we 
may bo allowed the expression, into the Kerbudda valley. To the 
North, forming the Southern bounda:^ of Upper or Uangetio 
tlindoatan, the Vindhyan range, T^bis range runs through 
the whole of Central India, from the deserts of Goozerat to the 
Ganges; fetippoi ted on one side hy the elevated table and high 
plateaus of Bundelkhimd, and on tlie other ahutling in well de- 
lined though separate an<l detached hills on the Nerbudda river. 
It lies between the ])araUels of 23 and 25’ North latitude. 
To the Houth is the chain of the Satpooras, supported by the 
Koraie table land, and the Sanjec hills. Between these parallel 
ranges flows the Nerbudda river. 

In tl»e high elevations of Amcrkunfuck very nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea level, in jungles where a deadly miasma arises, 
this rivci takes its rise. It lills from a swamp held sacred by 
the natives] then unwinds itself among the hills and flows 
over basaltic channels, and through chasms which it forces 
through the rocks. Lower down it assumes all the impe¬ 
tuosity of a mountain torrent: turbid, tumultuous, brawling, 
dashing over rocks oi ba'^altic or dolomitic marble, or gra¬ 
nite 5 it flings its w’^aters in cascades ol the most brilliant jet 
d^eaux, or widens out into most lovely reaches and crystal pools. 
Fed by the nuraerous streams which lake their rise from the 
lulls alluded to, it acquires a larger volume, and after forming 
the falls oi Mandla, the cascades of Mundhar, and the rapids of 
the Hci*onpaU and Mookree, it debouches into the Indian Ocean. 
The precipitate character, and the abrupt nature of itarocky^ 
batiks covered w’th thick, and in many places impenetrable, jun-^ 
gle, give an air of the picturesque to this stream. 

The tliree prin(ij)al groups of Bundair, Kymore ^nd Bowali, 
form tJie Vindhyan range North of the Nerbudda. The generid 
lidiologit'sl cliaraeler oi these hills is sandstone, shale and lime- 
atone. Mn Clive sketches the Kymoro and Buudair ranges 
in the vicinity of Jubhnlporo. * 

‘♦In ordei to give, in tho absence of any sketch map, an ifloa of these 
hills, tt would jporhaps be necessary to give in deta^ the direction which 
they take up. Their hno of diieotioo and moi*o tmeciafly of those of igne¬ 
ous ongiu IS firom West to East. The first of the gioup which deservos 
mention is tijo Kymore Scar or Kango. It is a continuation Westwaid 
oi* that AiiUchnal range which extends iWlf in an Easterly direction, 
tlilrongh nearly tho whdio length of Zilkh .lubbulpore, paiising through 
PmmnikB HeraporflC Patun* Kuttungec, MuihowUo and Buownhun, 
aiiCwbiob, from then piommont peaks and rugeed outlines, have been made 
hy the great Ti’igonometnual and Eevenne Purveys for hriau 
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These rocks are principally sandstone- The ICyrnore Scar 5a 
Pergunnah lleraporc extends along the Korth hanks of the He¬ 
ron, from Amerkho to a shprt oistince of the hills near the* 
village of Herapore. It is entirely barren of vegetation except 
at its foot. The debris and fragments of stone tvhich have 
peeled off from some disrupting force or the action of the atmos¬ 
phere, are immense, some of them exceeding a thousand tons. 
Along this line of hills are the sites of some of the ancient vil¬ 
lages of Gondwana, arid on the table lanrl to the North, not 
far from Herapore, traces of dilapidated fortifications may still 
be seen by the curious traveller or enquiring native pedestiian. 
These hills form a cul dc sac or valley, witli the great table 
land of the Bundair to the North, from which they arc separated 
I)y deej) intervening strata. 

To the South, and nearly at its foot, flows the Heron. From 
the summit of this hill one can look down between the high 
banks and deeply wooded, glens through which the river flows, 
on the crystal water of the stream itself: a lovely cascade form¬ 
ed by a single fall of a few feet deep, which sends the stream on¬ 
ward, no longer chattering ^ in little sharps and trebles*, but with 
all the impetuosity of a ttirbid moiiutaiu torrent affording very 
fine inorceaux of hill and river scenery. The North face of 
these hills presents a move precipitous ap[>caranco than the 
South, the dark masses of rook having scarcely a particle of clay ; 
but on the South, where the angle of iiiclination is something 
more tliaa 45", there is a tough ferruginous clay formed by the 
disintegration of quarts: sandstone and trap, which affords 
support to the many large trees which have sprung up on this 
fall. The soil between this range and the table land is the 
black cotton, which yields rich cro[)3 of gram and wheat. 

^ The escarpment of the table land of the Bundair runs hi a 
North Westerly direction. On the West towards Duinoh 
tlnei'e is a gradual synclinal descent towards tlie plains. On 
the East towards the large village of Kuttungee, it comes 
to an abrupt and somewlrat unexpected termination. The 
scarped sides are heavy and rounded, and the transverse fis¬ 
sures and gorgos,^’ thickly wooded and denuded of their asso¬ 
ciated alluvium by the hill torreuts to which they give a passage, 
break the samenes^ and vary llie appearance of the hills. The 
fluviatilc action o£^ these streams has broken up th|| ceuMry at 
the, foot of the table, and given it an indented appearance; while, 
their degrading and transporting force, (the velpeity of mahy ■ 
during the rains, so far as a mile from the dip of the table, ox-^ 
eeeding 36 inches per second,) is such as to relSiove large massei^j, 
of clay, marl, and boulder from the hills, and to deposit therabei*^' 
The general level of this table land varies from 1,500 to 
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feet above tbe sea. Tlie O, T, Station of Kuloomcr is the highest 
point on the table* It stands in latatnde 23“ 2T /52'V longitude 79" 
46' 5r. 'This forma a description of but a small section of these 
hills. I'hat section may however be taken to represent the two 
groups., The lithological character of the Kyraore is sandstone 
with associated beds of arenaceous shales. That of the Bundair 
is thus eharacterked. “ The substratum of the table land appears 
t to be gneiss Sometiraes merging into granite. It is overlaid by 
*.red sandstone, with its limestones, shales, clays, and conglome- 

* rates.” The Ecwah groups arc limestone, shales, and sandstone. 

It is amongst the groups of the Vindhyan range that the 
sandstone formation of Central India is most fully developed: 
and no question can-be more interesting than that which relates 
to the geological age of this formation. It has been left unan- 
Bwered. Mr. OlJaam remarks “ that the general physical rcla- 

* tioa of the rocks should be determined, and the several groups 

* oatablishcd, on such evulencc derived from the actual arrange- 

* ment and sequence of the rocks, rather than from some fanci- 

* ed or imperfectly established analogies, derived from partial- 

* iy collected or partially e5:amined organic remains.’^ This sim- 
|>ly waives the difficulty. It is indeed seldom that any formatiou 
IS any where found so fully developed as to allow of its being iden- 
tided prim6 facie with the system to which it belongs, se¬ 
ries are found so w'cll defined as to enable us to classify them 
at .sight. It is careful observation and research tliat must 
supply the deswlerata, and an imperfect or partial ex.aramation 

too often be inconclusive or fallacious. 

Even those formations which in the British Isles are the most 


completely developed, must at first have been associated with 
the :aame indefiuitivencss of character. The old red sand¬ 
stone of Euro}>ean geologists will answer as an illustration 
Scarcely any group has been so fully developed or clcar- 
; ly identified. The plant impressions, berries, ferns, leaves 
and ©qiiisetaeeas are distinct. So arc all its fossilichthyoUtea. 
Xet, distinet as these are, and presenting as they do dear- 
; fy niarked traces of a new organism, it requires the miRRitest ob- 


, system whicdi underlies iK The ptericthys^pf the old red sand¬ 
stone, is hut a litde more advanced than the simpler asaphua of 
Silurian: und often while the sub-medial red aandstone 
eerii^ may.'onk- be represented'by a few indistinct are- 
1^' ho iwdl defined series comspondingtothe supe- 

t;;''j..|fiqrc'«Wa«®y;b^disepYerabk-at ■’ 

V Sbuth of the Nerbwdda the Mahadewa hills rise to the 

' fe’trt. The tipper sandstones which fo#» 
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the 'mass of these groups have been generally referred to the Ju^ 
rassic period Careful and varied observations have however led 
Mr. llislop, who appears to have made tliesc groups hiastudy^ to 
refer them to a more recent period. The coarse arenaceous beds 
reticulated with ferruginous hands, he was led to class among the 
upper members-of the cretaceous series, while the underlying 
beds appeared to be a transition between the Lias and* Jura for¬ 
mations. In Mr. Oldham's Memoir the geological age of this 
group is described as unknown, a few vegetable and fossil 
stems alone being found. 

Below the sandstone formations of the Nerbudda basin are the 
gneiss and mica schist series. These occur to the South of the 
sandstone groups, and may be considered as an oflshoot from the 
' Vindhyan groups. It is here that the abrupt and the picturesque 
are chiefly to be foiuid. “ A line drawn tlirough the idlfage 
of Seinfwora in lat. 24‘’-0'-ir' in the direction of Koombi, South, 
marks the change from the carboniferous systems of the red sand¬ 
stone and its associated trap, to the schistose and crystalline for¬ 
mations. We are no longer amongst rocks of the secondary 
Ibrmationj^e have left the transition with its red sandstone and 
limestones far behind. Outcrops of gneiss and beds of finely 
laminated mica schist, give evidence of our treading on primary 
rocks. The soil from, the comparatively loosely aggregated black 
cotton has changed into a very compact and hard clay marl. 
Foliated chU)ritc slate of a dark green or olii e colour, protrudes 
above the soil, mid granite of a highly crystalline character is not 
unfrequcntly found outlying. The Biltec hills are in Pergun- 
nah Koombi. I'hey form a semi-circle, running in a North East¬ 
erly direction. These hills are nearly all schistose, gneiss form¬ 
ing the lower while mica schist forms the upper strata. Those 
who delight in the picturesque of hill and dale scenery, and 
would look for it amongst the hills of this basin of the Nerbudda 
Valley, must find it amongst the abrupt declivities, deep fissures 
transverse gorges, and thickly wooded glens of this range. It is 
amongst the gneiss and mica schist formations that much of the 
wild and the abrupt in nature occurs. Hills rise in every direc¬ 
tion. Thrown together in groups, or rising one above another, 
they resemble the tiers in a tertiary formation, * * * 

The granite in this locality varies from a higldy crystaHine, to 
a loosely aggregated siliceous rock of quartz and felspar. No¬ 
where does it appear that these rocks are made use of by the na¬ 
tives. Outcrops of slate and gneiss v||^ Httle wuather-^worn,' 
or blackened, present an appearance theinost interesting from 
their very novelty. The villager regards as anincuin- ; 
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France.”* For these groups Mr. Oltlham has adopted the name 
of Sub-Kymore, 

The provisional classification of the formations of the Vindhy- 
an range into scries bearing the local name of the groups them- 
selves, has a tendency to overburthen t!ie multiplicity of a no¬ 
menclature already too large, and to establish a brother nomen- 
clatUTO for the Indian formations. Like chemistry, like botais)'’, 
like almost every other empirical science, geology has suffered 
from a rage for nomenclature, llcforc a Biifficient collection of 
facts be made, and a basis obtained for a systematic and scien¬ 
tific classification, before general terms can acquire a universal 
and acknowledged circulatum, these sciences must necessarily 
auflPer from an evil of this nature. And that they must sufier is 
self-evident, so many arc the species presented wliich have 
to be named. Botany presents 100,000 species of plants. The 
chemist from fifty elements by a varied combination repro¬ 
duces a tliousand others which require to be named. Thus 
too in geology. From the time of Werner to that of Sir B. 
J. Murchison, every new writer commences by making a tabula 
rasa of previous nomenclature. 

The geological survey under Mr. Oldham is isolated from 
the other surveys. It would appear that there is at present no 
connection between this and the lievenu# Survey. Where so 
many kindred departments arc employed in the same field, there 
ought to be an efibrfc to give unity to their isolated labors. 
Sciences of a kindred nature assist each other. It was not 
until meteorology was applied to marine geography, that its 
utility Was acknowledged ; not till then were the isolated obser¬ 
vations of a few sarants rendered available for the purposes of 
science \ not till then could Lieutenant Maury liave published 
his useful charts and directions, which have proved such valu¬ 
able helps to nautical science, and have shortened diatanees by 
something more than a fourth of their time. 

Professor Oldham, or Mr. Medlicott, or any other geological 
surveyor, at present makes a rapid detour over the country, and 
publishes a memoir Very brief, and very scanty^ of theclaasifi’catiou 
of rocks, their geological eras,* and the distributiou of pristine 
organic life among the strata, without those auxiliaries of physi¬ 
cal illustratiou which a topographical map on a large scale would 
afford. The assistants of Major Tlmillier furnish maps on the 
iSdale of l mile to thje iach, very artistical perhaps in their ap- 
®^ peara^ce, .in whiolf ey<|j§f feature, from tlie .surface eonfiguratiou 
" of hihs to the reticulatiMiS of watersheds and streams, is delineat¬ 
ed,; apid every aus^rfif ground measured; but which can give no idea 

* ; Tol l, p. 115. ' 
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of strata, sub-soil, or superficial accumulations. IsTor can other 
results be expected so long as there is no co-operation between the 
departments. Tlie rapidity of execution of the geological survey 
is incompatible with that minuteness of observation so esaen- 
tiidly necessary to geological research- The intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the country surveyed, is at present turned to no secon¬ 
dary or useful account by the assistants of Major Thuillier. 

The Vindhyan hills of the JJJerbudda basin are for the most 
part covered with rank and Impervious jungles. It is principal¬ 
ly amongst sand.stoue and its allied carboniferous rocks that 
vegetation attains to its most prolific growth. -No contrast in 
physical appeal auce can be greater llian that presented by tracts 
where sandstone and trappean rocks alternately protrude. It 
is amongst tlie sandstone scries of Merdanghur, Singorgurh 
and lihyronghat, that those iutcvminablc jungles of low, tangled 
brushwood and otlier trees, arc to be found, which give to this 
portion of the Nerbudda country the character of wildness for 
which it has been famed. ' 

The trap rocks in the vicinity of Saugor are as sterile and as 
desolate os trap rocks arc known to be all over the world, wher¬ 
ever they occur, whether among the wilds of Lanark and Ayr» 
shire or amidst the steppes of Central India. The character 
of the jungle which covers the sandstone hills of the Bundairand 
Ky more, appears to be the same with that of the ICurruckpore 
and Khasia hills. Not to speak of the catechu, resins and dyes, 
which these intcnniuable underwood forests afford in large and 
perhaps inexhaustible quantities, in the absence of coal the 
wood which they yield may extensively bo employed as charcoal 
on our railway works. 

Amongst tlie economic products of the Nerbudda valley must 
not be forgottou its extensive and inexhaustible fields of Iron. 
From Jubbuliwre to the Naj^ode table land, and far beyond the 
Nagode table land to the vicinitjr of Bundelkhund, the red color 
of the soil from tlie peroxide of iron it contains, gives evidence 
of the existence of the ore in large quantities. “ On the banka of 
the Weiugunga,” writes Mr. llislop, “ there are illimitable fields of 
* iron ore which all the railroads in all the world w'ill not exhaust.” 
The remark may with equal truth be aiiplied to the Kerbudda 
territories. 

According to l^ie latest computation the Revenue derived from 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories is 59,80,000 R«. This sum, 
which ia^ double of that which the South Mahratta country and 
Teno^erim coast together yield, is irrespective of any system of 
artificial irrigation, and of its great but ^njj^crto unworkjSKi 
staple of wealth—its mines of iron. By a shnpler and more 
effective method of manufacturing iron, and the intetyentlon 
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of Euro}i<eaTi agoncy and skill, tho iron-producing mines 
Central India would give a considerably larger out-turn 
of profit than they do at present. By means of an extend¬ 
ed system of artificial irrigation the Kevenue would be qua¬ 
drupled, A single chudder, or map of congregated village 
plans, will give us a pretty accurate, idea of the country. The 
Korbudda country is reticulated with water-courses, streams and 
Nnddees. A very simple expedient at a minimum of expense 
would tend to develop the resources of the country, by laying 
hold of the natural facilities for artificial irrigation which these 
streams afiord. By means of revetments they could be made capa¬ 
ble of holding a volume of water sufficient for all irrigation pur¬ 
poses. Those who are acquainted with the system of irrigation in 
Southern India, will not be at a loss to know how easy it would be 
to introduce it into territories where the same facilities are aftbrd- 
ed, A single embankment across the bed of the stream would 
retain the water. In order to provide for the outflow a tank 
ao excavated might be made to receive the surplus; and the em¬ 
bankments sliould be provided with outlets to irrigate the 
fields. 

In the absence of an extended system of artificial irrigation, 
such as bas been developed in Northern India, with its costly 
water ways, escarpemenl dams, inlets for minor dramage,locks, na¬ 
vigable channels, and Bajbahas or irrigation channels, the less 
expensive Colabali system may be introduced. Simple water 
cuts taking in the hill drainage may at first be tried, and the 
management under the superintendence of local officers be en¬ 
trusted to private associations of individuals or villagers. Bude 
as these beginnings are, the earnest which they must give of 
future increased good, will, it is to be hoped, form the introduc¬ 
tion to more scientific undertakings. The advantages which must 
accrue from a rude system of irrigation, taking into consideration 
the OTiallness of the capital invested, will bear no proportion 
to the profits which are annually derived from a work of a more 
scientific character like the Ganges Canal, costly even as the 
capital has been which bas been invested in that gigantic under¬ 
taking. A few facta will illustrate this. The Ganges Canal is 
fi90 miles in length; estimating the volume of its discharge 
at 6,750 cubic feet per second it will irrigate an area of 
4,500,000 acres. The annual returns of water rents and transit 
duties have been found to amount to nearly £.145,000, and sub- 
l^actihg from it £40,0^, a year, the cost for maintenance, the 
.'Go^rnment derive a ifctum of 7 per cent, clear profit. 

Pom* as tim j^sasantry are all over India, the social degra- 
and abj^ penury of the peasantry of the Saugor and 
': ^^rbudda Territores arc even greater than the average degra- 
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tlatlon of tlie peasantry in other parts. The peasantry of 
the Sangor and Nerbudda territories arc poori because enter- 
prize and invention, and all those arts which obtain a mastery 
over pliysical obstructions, have never been theirs; poor» 
because from time immemorial they have been oppress-, 
ed by the proprietary ; because they have been so by habit 
and custom ; because the strong cast iron pressure of want, will 
not for a single moment allow them to look beyond the present. 

Mr. Clive sketches their social status:— 

“It is a contrast, and we do it with some rehuitance, to tnm from Lho 
aspect of the country to tho degraded state and alyect social posi1,ion of 
the Oond i>easuntiy. It is, to use a fine metaphor of Burke, the single 
black cloud which darkens the hoi’ixon. Tlie population of the Korbmhia 
•districts is of a somewhat mixed nature. It averages according to a ro- 
cent compututiou 40 to tlie square mile ; and comprises threo j)rijjcipal 
classes of Hindoos, Moosiilrnon, and Gomls. 'i’he Oond is a dogiiwled w- 
iug. What the Allophylian races wore to tho Arian ; what an Angameo' 
Indian is to a Bengalee, tlio Oond is to his Hindoo brethren who d^yeIi with 
him in the same village and plmigh with him in the same field. 

Between tho men of the plains and the men who are accustomed to fur¬ 
row amongst rocks, there is and must be a very contjeivable difference. 
Wherever there is a great scarcity of food, wherever there is a total abne¬ 
gation of personal wants and animal comfoi'i-s, there must l>o a degradatioa 
of the species. It is so in tJic ease of the Oond. Social degradation and 
personal wants alike tend to debase him. Isolated from the rest by his 
religion, his manners, bis appearance, and his habits, he is often loft to his 
own individual exertions and unaided efforts. 

Oar physical as well as i)sychological nature is subjected to laws as in¬ 
variable os those which have* produced, in iinciring order, tho difleront 
strata of the earth’s crust; a,s those which have fixed for ever trilo- ** 
bites in one, and Saurians in another. A long period of sustained 
misery will perhaps alter sensibly the doHitoations of tho human form and 
contour ; and the .sinmted laco who have long had their home among the 
gi-eai Vindhyan range, with spare fonns, low foreheads, sharp quick eyes, 
and dai'k complexions, will perhaps find a prototype in tho small built 
sturdy tril>es of many hilly countries. It may not perhaps be generally 
remarked, that there is a sensible decrease in the (load population. A 
single season of scarcity will be marked by the disapmarance of a hundred 
(lend families. Clond villages amidst tho solitudes of hills, or in tho 
of jungles, will be entirely depopulato<l. Perhaps a few lingering families 
in Bomet will bo alone left to tell the tale of so universal a desertion. 
Elistence can but ill be supported by the uncertain sustenance which 
the wood-apple can afford; and where death dfjes not remove its 
victims, the hope of finding employment at the hands of their wealthier 
neighlmurs, will induce, during these rugged seasons, whole ^miliesto 
emigrate to the plains. Perhai»s a closer contact with the Hindoo, will 
tend to assimilate the character of the Gond with that of his j hut it would 
not peid^s^ be too much to assort, that this peculiarly abnormal raice, with 
a physical appearance and mtinners so striking aa to have invested them 
with a degree of the marvellous, wiB in time dis^)l>oar. They will iieyhaps 
come to be regarded with a degree of interest which is how attached to a 
hatrachian reptile, a 'mestodon, or megatherium, "fllia of those pachy- 
dermata, whii^ serve to mark the diffeivuce of eras b^ween the t^iai^ 
foiiMtiim and our modern epoch.'^ • 
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Two causes have, perhaps more than any others, temlcil to 
perpetuate that state of abject, social and moral degradation, 
so characteristic of the Indian masses. The great mass of 
the Indian population are agriculturists. The prosperity of 
the masses has been in inverse ratio to the preponderance 
of tlic agricultural over the manufactural systems. Every¬ 
where it has been tlic agricultural classes who have been most 
depressed. Amidst the steppes of Asia or the northern wastes 
of Hussla, the condition oi“ the agricultural masses has been 
depressed below that of the pastoral tribes, and considerably 
below that of the mcehanio and manufacturing classes. The 
independence of action, that robust and manly strength which 
is developed amidst the equality and energy of pastoral life, 
those artificial wants which spring from increasing wealth 
and which incite to fresh efforts, arc wanting to a people tied 
down by a life-long labor to the soil wliich they cultivate. The 
smallness of the proportion of large cities to the vast extent of 
territory in India, is another cause which has produced that 
state of political nullity so characteristic of the Indian masses. 
That conceutration of strength by political union, that combina¬ 
tion against oppression and violence, and that free interchange 
of ideas which a moral populatioii enjoy, arc wanting amongst 
classes attached to the soil,- and limited from want of commu¬ 
nication in their thoughts, ideas, and aspirations. Nor even 
in the present century have those difiicultics been removed 
to any ^’cry. large degree by the fa<;ilities alforded to travelling 
""hy the multiplication of roads. A chappcrbiind ryot rarely has 
the opportunity or the incli.uition to visit a village twenty miles 
away : and it is only as witnesses umler the strong compulsion 
of law that a small pereeutage arc sometimes dragged to a Sud- 
Station, It is no wonder then, with this feature of isola¬ 
tion so strongly marked in the social life of the Indian masses, 
'that their niatcrial existence should present uo traces of pro- 
gres^^’e civili;at^pn: that the Indian peasantry under the Bri¬ 
tish adminia|MPj^ should be as much immersed in social and 
political the Indian peasantry under the admi- 

nistratiQU W, Akbar, or under the rule of Menu j or that several 
large actions of this interesting peninsula should be as undeve¬ 
loped in their resources, as wild and as unreclaimed, as those 
savage lands in Guiana described by Buffbn in his animated 
, jjihid philosophical " Epoques de la Nature.’’ When the surveys 
of Central India shall have been completed, and public works, 
jT^ilwavs, and tf?legraphio communication introduced, it in 
^ be hoped matmaterial life and moral condition of the In- 
idian pei^ah^ry Wift be considerably, improved. 

,, lilt Is not with ^e rapidity of months, but ivith the slow re- 
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volution of cycles that those gradual though unemup changes 
are effected which act upon the material ejtistence of a jieople, 
which remove ancient evils, and raise on the mouldering and 
crumbling ruins of ancient servitude or superstition a super¬ 
structure of a fresh and buoyant life. It was not in a day 
that the ancient structure of pracdial servitude and nn^diseval 
feudalism crumbled away. The freedom of liome was struck 
out from the sparks of a contest which lasted for seven centuries. 
It has been only in our own day that the Russian serf has 
been emancipated; and eighteen years have been fixed as a 
period not too long to serve as an apprenticeship to freedom, 
iristory lends us two parallels at least within the memory of liv¬ 
ing men to show how a too speedy emancipation may be followed 
by evils of which philanthropists never dreamed ; evils in their mo¬ 
mentary effects far worse than the permanent evils of serfdom or 
servitude. The sudden enfranchisement of St. Domingo and 
Hayti reduced those colonies to the depths of wretchedness and 
misery. While French democrats might have dreamed of build¬ 
ing on the ruins of ancient aristocracy the edifice of a liberal 
democracy, experience taught the thinking few, that however 
facile it might have been to destroy, to reconstruct required at 
least half a century. 

Consisting, as the material of a Revenue Survey does, of men 
who are expected to possess professional abilities and to pass a 
scientific examination, it is perhaps matter of regret that they 
are not adequately paid. While the standard of examination for 
the surveys ia very nearly the same as that for the Engineering 
Department, and wliile the duties are perhaps equally arduous, 
both the status and salary of the Surveyor are lower than that 
of the Executive or Engineer Officer. In a Revenue Survey 
the Revenue Surveyor is perhaps the only one well pal^, and 
even that functionary has not the opportunity of rising eventu¬ 
ally 80 high as officers of the same standing and professional abi¬ 
lities in other departments. 

Staff officers arc very effective, but it should not be forgotten 
that it is the European Uncovenanted Assistants who constitute 
the executive, survey the circuits, put off the traverses, lay down 
the bearings, triangulate the country, and manipulate the m^ps. 
They are depressed in the department. It excites no sur¬ 
prise to find that the department maintains no proper esprit 
de corps, or that the best men leave, and others whdliare 
perhaps less exceptional are obliged to be entered., Hot until an 
expose of the real difficulties with which the Sviirvejor and 
Civil En^eer in India have to contend, has made, will a, 
reform in the organization of these departments be effeeted; 

gEPtEMBEB, less. O 
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However arduous in India the life of the Civil Engineer 
or Surveyor may be, he still has something to compensate for 
the trying difficultiee he has to encounter, the malaria he 
has to brave, the risks of sudden coup de soleil, or tfie more insi¬ 
dious though not less fatal fever—the genius loci of the forests 
he surveys^ in the fresh, buoyant, tiger-shooting, hysena- 
huntidg life of the districts. Not unfrcquently he finds relief 
from the monotony of a life which must be otherwise uniformly 
dull- We well remember the sense of keen enjoyment we ox- 
*- perionood when we found ourselves encamped on the Bhyronghat 
^ spur of the Bhandair tabic land- A deep valley separated u» 

* from the Kymore Scar. At its foot tumbled the Heron, a mountain 
‘stream, wild, boisterous, noisy, now gliding withadeceitful smooth¬ 
ness, now tumbling and foaming and dashing over the rocks. 

‘ The evening was deligliffully mild. The sun had set, the skies 
‘ to the North were brilJiantly illuminated. Against a burning 
‘ background of golden red stood on^ in bold and bc-autiful relief 
‘clouds of glorious hue. The warm tints of the West harmo- 
‘nized with the rich colors, which seemed to have taken their 
‘ reflex from the sun, and where a glimpse of the blue distiinco 
‘could ho obtained, might be seen the soft and undefined pencil- 
‘ in^s of tree and village, such as we see them in Baxter’s 
‘inimitable 'oil colourings,.blending and fading away impercepti- 
‘ bly into the very skies. On the Kymore Scar stood a temple, 

,‘and a pale yellow reflection served to throw it out into relief 

* from the dark and sombre masses of rock on the summit of 
‘ which it had been built.”* 

In the winter months with the thermometer at 72" Fah. 
camp life in the district in many provinces of India is bearable ; 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories and in the North West 
it nutlet be positively pleasant. ’^There are many spots ivhich must 
gratiiy the lover of the picturesque among those wild bills which 
overhang the Nerbudda, which run through the whole extent of 
Gondwana, and form part of that great range of the Vindliyan 
which ti*averses India from West to East. There arc, too, many 
ancient legends fioating about this part of India. Hie valley of 
the Nerbudda is the classic ground of the Hindoos. On its 
plains where the 

“ Hunter of doer, and the warriotr tread/* 

still he seen monuments of historic or legendary inter¬ 
est. To the mineralogist as well as the lover of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature, to the Surveyor as well as the Civil Engi¬ 
neer, the Nerbudda basin will always form an interesting study, 

*13ugi»c6r’8 loartiai; Vol. 1, p. 839. 
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Wlictliei* amongst the ruins of Mundla or the groves of Bhilsa,, 
vvhctlier mals iiig fossil collections among the rocks which abut oa 
the banks of this wild stream, or indulging in a quiet* coenobitical 
sy mposion’ on the banks of some wooded torrent, or last, not least, 
tracking the wild deer and peafowl amongst its wooded and shelv¬ 
ing bunks, there is something to gratify that craving for roaming 
so strongly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon in India. 

Fancy may lend us a sketch of the Surveyor’s enjoyment of 
physical beauty in the pleasant months of December and Janua¬ 
ry. He is encamped on an eminence or gently rising ground. 
Tall, bi'anching and shady trees—the Ficus Religiosa of the 
Indians, making a ‘pillared shade,’ intertwine their branches 
over his tent. From that eminence be can see the entire coun¬ 
try which surrounds him, broken into undulations, green fields, 
thickly wooded glens, streamlets, and in the distance blue reliefs 
of hills. To the East where the headland abuts, is a pretty little 
lagoon or lake receiving the waters which rill from the elevations. 
That lake mirroring the* bright sky, with its purple clouds an4 
varied tints, is indeed refreshing, and while sunshine and shade 
course each other freely along the green grass, and the little 
ripplets laugh up in the parting light of the sun, he might in¬ 
dulge in reveries; and with tliat bright and gorgeous tapestry of 
clouds above, dream visions as brilliant and os fading, to be 
swept away by the cold and startling chill of twilight. 
Tlfe stirring and actiA C life of the Surveyor will not allow his 
indulging often in the “ dolce far niente and even the recol¬ 
lection of a momentary pleasure of this nature becomes oblite¬ 
rated when he has to * battle stour’ with the coming asperities 
of the dry and hot months. 

In April the Surveyor’s camp presents a very strong contrast 
to his camp in «1 aiiuary. The thermometer stands at 9 P. M. at 
96° Fah. That which makes camp life so delightful in the 
winter months ceases to be one of the principal elements of at¬ 
traction in the dry, parched months. Scenery, who cares 
for it now ? The trees no longer look spirituclle. The hills no 
longer stand out in blue relief from the skies. The last nebulous 
cloud that tessalated the heavens has^passed away, giving place to 
the dull and grey sky of a summer day. In tlie evening, the 
only time he can devote to reading and writing, he finds him¬ 
self tortured by mosquitoes, embryo beetles, ephemeral motks. 
These thick as summer leaves come nocking in, and like Laplace’s 
;^lanetary atmosphere, form concentric circles of varying den¬ 
sities round his tent lamps. • 

The Surveyor’s life in India is not one of romance. Siiglttly 
parodying the border motto of the clan of Mamrlane, his gene- 
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work may be pourfcrayed m a few epigrammatical 

«We are bound to take our angles, 

All by hollows hoists and hillocks, 

Through the sun and through the rain, 

When the boat is baking diy 
Hills and trees and parched up lakes, 

Bold fi^id heartily we hie. 

For very little gain.” 
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Art. II.—1. Tales. By Miss Edge wo rtti. 

2. Gurney Married. By .Theodore Hook. 

3. Guy Manneriny. The Surgeon's Daughter. By Slii WAL¬ 
TER ISCOTT. 

4. Lord Macaulat’s Essays : “ Clioe,** and ” Warren IJas^ 
tings.** 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. By Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Vanity Fair. Pendennis. The Neiocomes. By W. M. 
Thackeuay. # 

7. Speeches at the Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. By the Bisiiors OF ]joNDON and Oxford. 
London: 1857. 

8 . Sermon on the Evangelization of India ; Preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Riiv. G. Curteis, M. A. Lon¬ 
don : Parker, 1857, 

The list over which the reader has just cast his eye comprises 
specimens of English authorship' in very various walks; they 
are brought together in reference to tixe subject expressed by 
the title of this Paper. Whatever amount of censure may attach 
to the practice of our home contemporaries, whereby a num¬ 
ber of books are cited at the head of an Article, which, with an 
apropos des bottes, runs on for twenty or thirty pages, at the 
critic’s own sweet will; we never profess to confine the scope 
of this Review to mere notices of new books. Not only is the 
number of Indian publications wholly inadequate, but our 
pages are needed for something else. In the general paralysis 
of Indian literature have been involved, soon or late, nearly all 
attempts to carry on serial works, whose importance should be 
derived from Essays of a general nature, in which topics of cur¬ 
rent literature were to be fully examined from a political stand¬ 
point. But this is the position which the Calcutta Review has 
occupied without interruption for some sixteen years; and to 
maintain it something more ^an a gigantic Publisher’s Circular 
was evidently required. Moreover Indian literature is not 
likely to be, for some time, much more than a feeble exotic; and 
gladly as we have always lent our aid to foster its growth into 
strength and beauty, we are not prepared to pass the whole of 
our time, watering-pot in hand, among the heavy damps of the 
conservatory. « 

One of the most disadvantageous necessities oT our Anglo*In»- 
dian literature is, that on most subjects it is tied down tq a close 
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imitation of English models; but there is one—its own peculiar 

g round—on which we think it might take a bolder tone. On 
adian subjects we might fairly expect independence from Indian 
writers; but such is rarely found to be the case. They usually 
echo the misconceiitions and misrepresentations of the Home 
Press; and naturally react in turn, and keep up those mistakes 
for which they must needs become a sort of authority. Some 
of these writings were glanced at in a late issue of this Reoiew ;* 
and we now propose, in the same spirit of impartiality and 
good feeling, to shew some of the errors of writers in Eng¬ 
land when they deal with the social, characteristics of their 
countrymen out here. We do not refer ^the sound solid books 
on special Indian subjects, produced by mra whose knowledge and 
ability are limited by no local accidents. The History of Mill 
is scarcely leas valuable than those of Elphinstone or Orme, 
though, unlike those writers, he never set loot in India; and on 
the other hand authors like Hooker, Hoyle and Baird Smith, en¬ 
joy a European reputation. But it ulUst be confessed that these 
specialites often hamper the general interest of a book, however 
well done; they are to be regarded doubtless as valuable Mono- 
glyphs, but neither Acxueducts, Fibrous Plants, nor even 
Chronic Diarrheea, can be said to be topics which come home to 
one’s daily business and bosom. 

But on the other hand, it is undesirable that the works of ge¬ 
neral literature produced among ourselves are not enough to 
satisfy the fttful spasms of curiosity which the allkirs of India 
from time to time excite in the breasts of the English. The 
stimulated appetite of 1857-58 would have swallowed heavier 
diet than was furnished in any of the works named in our Ar¬ 
ticle above referred to; and as for the novels arising from In¬ 
dian motifs and written by Indians, the Friend of India some 
montls^ ago shewed causes for their inadequacy. One obstacle, 
it appeared to our weekly contemporary, which x)revents the 
digestion of Jndian fiction, is the feathery palm-tree,” so l^avo- 
rite ft feature in Oriqp|al Scenerp?^, On this head hangs a talc. 

, O»co upon a friend of ours, whose skill with the pen- 

xjjI t^ell known to rank high among his social and military 
accomplishments, felt called upon to send some sketches to the 
lUmtraied London News. They were faithful delineations of 
scenes in Upper India and the Punjaub; and rendered ample 
jtl#tice to tlie monotonous sky, the unbroken flats, the lumpy 
mango-groves of those favored climes. To await, in trembling 
hqper the arrival on the shores of India, or rather on the Kcgi- 
M0S8 tabje, of the number that should, contain these 


* No, LXIH. » The latcratui-e of the XleholUoa,’ 
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works of art, so slightly flattered by the cunning woodcutter 
as to deceive (almost) himself, formed the innocent pleasure of 
our friend’s spare moments during the following three months. 
IIow they would look, whether the scale would be increased ; 
the Editorial comment calling attention to “ the gifted contribu¬ 
tion of Phoebus .Chateaupen. Esq., Bengal Native Infantry”— 
we can fancy the honest fellow’s feelings. Time sped on, the 
number arrived and was hurriedly torn open; the pictures— 
there they were, but they were hardly to be rocognized, save 
by parental eyes. Masses of graceful clouds, vast breadth of 
shadow, and ranges of distant hills diversify the scenes ; whilst 
the undulating or boldly broken foregrounds are in every 
instance profusely stocked with cocoa-palms rich with their milky 
■■ stores ! Bong did Mr. C. smart under this disappointment—for he 
was a real artist, and loved truth too much to admit cocoanuts 
in that region ; but at length an opportunity arrived, he vi¬ 
sited his native land, an^l sought an interview with the Pub¬ 
lisher of the News. Nothing could be more polite; the clouds, 
the hills, were duly apologized for ; in a social sense, one may 
say, withdrawn. But on the botanical solecism the Hon, Mem¬ 
ber for Boston, or his delegate, stood firm:—“ very sorry, 

* Captain ; but, you see, the British public demands palm-trees.” 
Now, if the Friend will kindly consider the moral of the above 
apology, we think he will observe that the objection on the 
score of overcrowded accessories will not hold. Mr. Ingram 
should he a good authority, and we find him positively and un¬ 
hesitatingly ilechiriitg that the British public expects, on these 
occasions, the identical monocotyledon which our contemporary 
implores us to discard. 

Certain it is, whatever be the cause, the general reader” is not 
satisfied with the light literature offered him by Indian writers; 
and his views of our life and prospects are usually colored by his or¬ 
dinary instructors, the Novelists, Essayists and Journalists some 
of whom we have cited at the commencement of the present pages. 
We have all leiirncd from Mr. Carlyle, to recognize the place 
of light or general literature—simply “ Literature” according to 
the common usage of these days. Oratory, Poetry, History, in all 
iheir branches, are leafless, compared to this fresh young forest. 
W'e still sit under” the Preacher who is appointed to sit upon 

us; some people believe even in Parliamentary Debates; History 
is studied by a few, and played with by a good many; and 
the works of the poets continue to be regarded as a valuable 
magazine of weighty and glittering epiglams, q^uotations which 
some use for display, for attack or for defence'’; and which to the 
elect of Parnassus form stores of private comfort only less dear 
than the treasured texts of Holy Writ, wliich they have che* 
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rkhcd from the time when they stood at their mothers^ knees. 
But> on the whole, the rapid and cheap forms of printing, and 
the increased extension of the power of reading, while the 
crowds thus qualified have to spend most of their time strug¬ 
gling for bread, must give the chief influence to the light leaves 
blown across our daily path, to the novel, the magazine and 
the nenrspaper. Even plays are often written not to be acted, 
only to be read ; and many a sermon which in former days would 
have j)erished, or lived alone in a few sequestered hearts, now 
influences ihe whole country; the Preacher being induced, 
chiefly (of course) by the request of a few partial friends, to 
seek an infinite expanse of congregation by means of the press. 
Even the ommatcuM of the mind, small jokes and their pro¬ 
ducers, are sucked into the same vortex; as we see in Pendennis, 
a convive checks the rising pun at his publisher’s table, as the ^acri- 
fice of a possible, five-pound note (more or less) from Punch. 
Thought, theology, wit, and song, all the produce of human brain 
and tongue, gravitates to-day {owarAs the mind of the million, 
through the medium of the pen and the printing press. A se¬ 
rious responsibility for those who command those potent wea¬ 
pons ! How it is generally borne we are not here called on to 
.pronounce; nor indeed is this- a subject on which it is^quite safe 
to express an opinion. As in former days it was an admitted 
axiom that “ the king could do no wrong,” so is it now trea¬ 
son to speak a word, in public, against the Majesty of tliatmany- 
hoaded monarch whose power we have just now been celebrat¬ 
ing ; and the popular writers of the day, with their servile 
courtiers, are always ready to sit in curia Ke^is, Judges in their 
own cause,*and to issue and execute sentence of heavy penalties 
against any such offender. People may murmur—and we all 
know, they do—in private, but woe to the bold rebel whose ob¬ 
jections are made known to the Court. We hurl back the 
^ censure with scorn” writes—Briefless, Eaq., from his chambers, 
and we take leave to tell this would-be independent but anouy- 
‘ mous scribbler that his ribald remarks are as false in fact as they 
* are &c.” Ensign Bumptious in his Indian Bungalow at¬ 
tempts the same thing, but the royal “ and the roar of the 
PanTOmiraic thunder, do not sound so natural as those which ful¬ 
minate from Printing House Square ; and he usually scolds like 
a washerwoman before he has finished his paragraph. Let it 
therefore be at once laid down that ‘‘ The Press” is infallible, 
if, that is, our object be to save trouble and controversy. Per¬ 
haps it might be mote manly on the part of the Public to con¬ 
fer that Some,,portion of the weakness of our common nature 
Will cfeilainly cling even to those whom they accept as their 
j aw surely a little iaorc modesty would notmisbe- 
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come those, for their part. Captains of thought should care 
alone to inliuence thinking minds, and with such minds a 
due humility would do them anj^thing but ill service, No doubt 
public writers are better informed and wiser.than those who |iay 
for their opinions—Barnpfyldc Moore Carew, the Gipsy king 
and fortune-teller, was a superior man to most of his customers 
—but they should remember that their success is, of itself, a 
proof of their bearing some resemblance to their readers; a sign 
that they share with the latter the traditional coneeptions deriv¬ 
ed from the Past, no less than* the temporary hallucinations 
which agitate and perplex the Present. 

It is probable that neither the heathen nor Christian races of 
India will be fitly I'cpresented to the peo})le of England in li¬ 
terature under existing conditions. What seems wanting is a 
writer, or writers, who, to more than common literary skill 
and experience, should add a fair knowledge of the subject; and 
it is a sad fact that this combination is not a very probable ob¬ 
ject of expectation. Hence it happens that, to please a public 
which “ demands palm-trees,” the few Indians who venture into 
the so-called Republic of Hetters appear there under well- 
known baiiiiers, echoing the cries which they there find preva¬ 
lent. Mr. J. W, Kaye is perhaps the only Indian writer who has 
been content to describe his quondam associates without carica¬ 
ture. Generally speiiking, you can scarce pronounce, from the way 
in which Indian matters are introduced, whether the writer be or 
be not totally unacquainted with the country. And of Mr. Kaye 
even, it must be admitted that, at least, his novels are the least po¬ 
pular of his works ; so that it would appear almost as if the un¬ 
varnished Indian, painted as he is, will hardly go down. There 
has been for so long a tradition of the Bengal Tiger,” the 
wealthy upstart who wears nankeen, and whose skin is as yellow 
as his curiy or his guineas; and who opportunely dies after a life 
chiefly passed in vulgarity and violence; just as the hero is on 
the point of losing his lovely Lilian; and thus extricates the 
attached pair from their anxiety, as they naturally inherit the 
bulk of his ill-gotten but extensive property. Bon Gaultier in 
his excellent parody of “ Looksley Hall” speaks of his cousin 
as;— 

*' Falser than the Bank of Fashion, frailer than a shilling glov'e, 
Puppet to a father's anger, minion to a Nabob’s Jovo 

and she is reproached, accordingly, with having 

“ Stooped to marry half a hearW-ancl 
Little more than half a liver^—^ 

Times and fashions change, but a perusal of the principipd 
works in which Indian exUes have been mentioned for ie hist 

BEri&MBEK, 1859. 
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hundred years will shew that this typo has remained tolerably 
constant; and that Indian writers have not only rarely protested, 
hut often aided in maintaining the absurdity. The natives, on 
the contrary, are often of the class exemplified in IVf. Bernardin 
de St. Pierre’s narrative “ La Chaumicre Indienne,” a work of 
which it is imnossible to say whether the tone or the tale is the 
more true, eacn being decidedly and totally false. Millions of 
pure-minded but partially clothed philosophers, soaring to the 
empyrean on wings of CA>ntemplation, but dragged again to earth, 
and trampled on by lawless European taskmasters—this is the 
state of things which the Palmtree-loving Public believes to 
exist in India. 

“Let us contemplate,” said, or might have said, the Sub¬ 
lime—^and^—'Beautiful, “ let us contemplate the bloated oppres- 
^sor, surrounded by his Nahabs an^ his his Chillums* 

* his Ckillumcheesf / rolling in the lap of plunder, with his Punku' 
*walln% in .one hand, and his peenika pany\\ in the other.” The 
reported speeches of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of Warren 
Hastings arc' often supposed-to be very well “ got-up ” with 
local color and accessories ; but indeed they are not very much 
better than the above, although, from the solemnity of the oc • 
casion and the famC of the speaker, they have undoubtedly 

f iven the cue to a great deal of English opinion on India, and 
elpcd to fix the false types we have been denouncing in minds 
otherwise intelligent and honest. Mr. Pliilliniore in Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Examiner among London journals, are noted in¬ 
stances of this; and their misconception of Indian affairs, working 
upon minds naturally and by training generous and strong, has 
produced a-- kind of monomania hardly to have been looked for 
by those who only listened to them on other topics. 

Kor is it long since a noble Lord stood up in his place, and 
declared of the Civil Officers that they were but one degree 
raised above the level of civilization of the savages whom they 
tprtuted; the officers of the Civil Service from which rose C. 
Metcalfe, Thomason, Elphinatone, Macnaghten, Elliott, Torrens, 
Lawrence, and many others whose reputation is not confined 
to this country. Here, where the Civil Service does its work, 
its chief unpopularity amongst Anglo-Indians is caused by its 
knputed over-sympathy with the Natives! So true is the po¬ 
pular mind (and unfortunately a Peer is no more exempt than a 
dourrialiet from prejudice) to original and misinformed con- 

' * 'fh6 tobaqco prepared for the Hookah. ^ 

, tAme^fbaaon. * 

who works the indispensible fanatog machine, 
water,' - ' ' 
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ceptions. Most people must remember more er less of the pas¬ 
sage iu which Lord Macaulay, who knows India from experi¬ 
ence gathered on the spot, has described the formation of public 
opinion about “ Nabobs,” alid the way in which it affected 
literature during the latter part of the last century. 

“ The gi'eat events which had taken place in India had called into existence 
a new class of Englishmon, to whom their oountrymeu gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from families neither anci¬ 
ent nor opwlent; they had generally been soot at an eai-ly age to the East; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their‘iiative land. It was nattiral tliat, not having had much opj>ortuni- 
ty of mixing with the best society, they sliould exhibit some of the aw’k- 
wardnosH and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, dur- 
itig their sojourn in Asia, tliey should have acquired some tastes and habits 
'surin'isitig, if not disgusting, to ])ersons who never Lad quitted Euroj>6. It 
was natural that, l)avjDg enjoyed giciit consideration in the East, they 
shoidd not be disposed to sink into obsctirity at home ; and as they had 
money, and had not birth or high connection, it was natural tliat they 
should display a little obtrusively the single advantage which they X)Osses8- 
ed. Wliei’ever they settle<l there was a kind of feud between them and the 
old nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in Frahoe botweeu th^, 
farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity to the aristociticy long 
cont.inuc<l to distinguish the servants of the Conqiany. More than twenty 
years after the time of wliitih wo are now speaking, Burke iironounced that 
aroung tho Jacobins might be reckonetl “ the East Indians almost to a man, 
who cannot bear to tind that, tiieir present importance does not bear a pi-o- 
portiou to their w^ealth- 

“ The Nabobs soon booanic a most unpopular class of men. Some of them 
had in the East displayed eminent talont-s, and rendered great services to 
tho steto ; but at home their talents were not bliown to advantage, and their 
services were little known? That they had sprung from obscurity, that they 
had acquii'cd great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that tixoy spent 
it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every thing in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, from fresh eggs io r<>tten boroughs, that their li^%rieH outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households corrupted half 
the servants in the country, that some of them, w*ith all their magnificence, 
could not catch the tone of good society, but, iu spite of the stud and 
tho crowd of menials, of tho plate and the Dresden china, of the veni¬ 
son and the Bmgitndy, were still low men ; these were things which 
cxcite<l, both in the class from which they had sprung and in the 
class into which they attempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion 
which is tho efferjt of mingled envy and contempt. But when it was also 
rumoured that the fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipsh th® 
Lord liieuteuant on the race-ground, or to carry the county a^inst the 
head of a house as old as Domesday Book, had Ijcon accumulated violat¬ 
ing public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro¬ 
vinces to beggary, all the higher and better as well as all tho Tow and evil 
parts of human nature were stirred against the wretch who had obtained 
by gxiilt an<l dishonour, the riches which he now lavished with airogant and 
inelegant profusion. The unfortxinate Nabob seemed to be made up of tfioao 
foibles against which comedy has pointed the most fbeigpiless ridicule, wid' 
of those crimes which have thrown the deepest gloom over tragedy, 
Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur Joui'dain and Biohard the Third. Jk 
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pest of execration and derision, aucU as can be compared only to that out¬ 
break of public feeling against the Puritans which to<?k place at the time 
of the Besfcoration, burst on the servants of the Company. The humane 
man was horror-stnmk at the way in which they had got their money, the 
thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. The Dilettante sneered at 
their want of taste. The Maccaroui black-balled them as vulgar fellows. 
Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, 
philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side. It is hai’dly too 
much to say that, «luring a space of about thirty years, tho whole lighter 
literature of England w'as coloured by tho feelings which w'o have described. 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, imgenerous, 
and iyj*annical, ashamed of tho Imnible friends of his youth, hating the 
aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be nuinberod among them, squandering 
his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking o\it his chairmen with tho 
most costly hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant withjai'gon about 
rupees, lacs, and jaghires. lilacken?-ie, Nvith more delicate Immotir, depicted 
a plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitiou.s of ono of its mem¬ 
bers to sudden opulence, and exciting derision by iin awkwawl mimicry of 
tho manners of tho gieat. Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows 
with the veiy .spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national criinqs ff>r which (lod had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discomtituro in her own seas, 

t nd with tho los.s of her transatlantic empire. If any of our l eaders will 
ake the trouble to search in the dusty recesses of circulating librarie.s fov 
jsome novel published sixty yeai's ugo, the chance is that the villain or suh- 
villain of the story w'ill jirove to ni’ a savage old Nabob, wdth an immense 
fortune, a tawny coniploxion, a bad liver, and a worne heart.” 

It was 80 , perhaps, from the necessity of the case; but it is dis¬ 
creditable to the Public and her instructors that such a mixture of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, should have been 
perpetuated for so long a period, exemplifying the danger of 
giving a dog a bad name. The Indian exile often retired, in those 
days, with a great deal of money not very purely got, aiul not 
very prettily spent; that may be; but now that Indians go homo 
|K)or and live cleanly, the caricature becomes a libel. 

To shew the prevalence at one time of the notion regarding the 
wealth obtainable in India—a notion which had a good deal died 
out before the Mutiny, altliongh perhaps not even then entirely 
unfounded, and likely to be fpiite opposed to the fact in fu¬ 
ture—the reader be referred to a, story called Lame 
Jervas/* written by Miss Edgeworth in 1799. The story turns 
on the fortunes or a lame boy who is supposed to have disap¬ 
peared mysfceriousiy from a Cornish tin mine, and to return twen¬ 
ty years afterwards with a considerable fortune. He assem¬ 
bles bis former comrades the miners, and tells them his story; 
from which it appears that, having been sent out as a teacher 
in I3h’. Bell’s School |if Madras, he had proceeded to the Court 
of TsppOo, the Bal|an of Mysore, and there made money by pre¬ 
sents rebelled from that chief, to whom he exhibited scientifie 
ap^ratws, and instructed in.,their use the Prince Abdul Calie, 
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Tippoo’sJ son. Some years later Theodore Hook, in his amusing 
novel Gurney Married,” brought some of his Mauritius experi¬ 
ence of “Nabobs” to bear on the story of two returned Million’- 
aireH^ Messrs. Nubblcy and Cuthbert Gurney ; but even then it 
was apparently contrary to his knowledge of facts to represent 
officials as returning with large fortunes, and his characters 
are accordingly represented as retired merchants. Nnbbley is 
an active, but absent-minded, man of business, while Cuthbert 
has ail the lazy listless habits of the traditional Nabob. Nubbley’s 
cellar of wine at Chittagong Villa is a good bit:—“ ilis London 

* Particular Madeira, Gordon Duff and Bean’s own, bought by 

* himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the 

* Kuadas Esmcraldas at Funcluil—four pipes, with two quarter- 
''pipes to fill up ullage—his delicious Ihixton i>ort...” But 
though, like Col. Newcomo, Mr. Cuthbert is ruined by the 
failure of a house in Calcutta, there is little but conventional¬ 
ism in his portrait. 

Even Sir Walter Scolt split upon this rock to a certain extent. 
Colonel Mannerlng, to be sure, is not a very conveutionai Na¬ 
bob ; but on the other hand tiicre is so little Indian about him, 
that it w'as, apparently, only for the sake of accounting for his 
wealth that he was connected with India at all. The adventures 
of Mr. Kichard Middlemas at the Court of Tippoo will amuse 
the reader who will turn to the pages of “ The Surgeon’s Daugh¬ 
ter;” but they are eniirely fx-ee from that life-like interest which 
attaches to so many of the Magician of the North’s creations, 
and arc evidently written from cram. In fact, in those days, In¬ 
dia only existed in the popular imagination ns a kiinl of Eldoi*ado 
of irresponsibility, and Indians were too small and isolated a 
class to cause any dread to be felt of their criticism. 

But a better time, we will hope, is at hand. There is one 
writer who, with all but the very first gifts, has made use of his 
splendid position to describe Indian life and character soberly, 
though in a manner certainly no less entertaining than any of 
his less conscientious predecessors. The following charming 
passage fi’om “ The Newcoincs” shews how truly Mr. Thackeray, 
perhaps alone in this respect, appreciates some of the real cir¬ 
cumstances of our exile;—[He is speaking of some children be¬ 
ing embarked for England.] 

“ What a sad report tlieir parents had that day ! How their h<Mirts lEbl- 
lowod the careless young ones home across the great ocean ! Mothers^ 
prayers go with them. Strong men, fUoue on thoir kn^s, with Streaming 
eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those littje ones who were 
prattling at their sides but a few hours since., Long i^Jer they are 
careless and happy, recoUeotions of the sweet past rise up and smite those 
who remain ; the dowers they had planted in their little gardeujs, tlwr toy*). 
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they played with, the little vacant crilis they slept in as fathers' eyes lookeil 
blessings down on them. ******* What a strange pathos ap¬ 
pears to rile to accompany all onr Indian story! Beside.-* that official his¬ 
tory which fills Gazettes^ and embroiders banners with names of victory 
which give moralists and enemies cause to cry out at English rapine and 
enable patriots to boast of invincible British valour—besides the splendour 
and conqnest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition and tlie conquer¬ 
ed danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely shed in winning it—should 
not one remember the tears too ?” 

Here is a sketoli from the same work, which shews how much 
the aiitlun* lias been struck with the false tone of which we have 
been speaking ;— 

“ One of Colonel Kuwooine’s follow passengers from India was Mr. James 
Biniiie of the Civil Service, a j<illy young l)achelor of two or three and forty, 
who having spent half of his past life in Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the 
remainder in Britain or in Eui-ope, if a residence at home should prove 
agreeable to him. Tbo ISabob of books and tradition is a personage no longer 
to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as the jaun¬ 
diced monster of romances and comedies, who piu-chases the estates of brok¬ 
en-down English gentlemen with Kupecs tortured out of bleeding Rajahs, 
who smokes a hookah in ]jublio,.and in private carries about a guilty con¬ 
science, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased liver ; wiio has a vulgar 
wife, with a retinue of black scTwanis whom she maltreats, and a gentle son 
and daughter with good impuJ-<es and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their own and their parents’ lives, and tJioroughly ashamed of the 
vices of the old people. If ybii go to the house of an Indian gentleman 
now, he does not say, “Bring more curricles,” like the famous Nabob of 
Stanstoad Park. He goes to Leaden) tall Street in an omnibus, and walks 
back from the city for exercise. 1 have known some who have had maitl- 
servants to wait on them at dinner. ****** After two-and- 
twenty years’ absence from l..ondoii, Mr. Binnie returned to it on the top 
of the Gosport coach with a hat-box and a little porimauteau, a pink fresh- 
shaven face, a perfect appet ite, a suit of clothes like every body elso’s, and 
not the shadow of a black servant.” 

Few characters in the wide range of English fiction are like¬ 
ly to be more valued and loved than Thomas Newcomej and 
though he may be no more a type of the Bengal Officer than Sir 
Boger de Coverley of the English country gentleman, yet Indiana 
may well be proud of such a representative, and grateful to the 
author. Who has forgotten his old-fashioned courtesy, his 
modesty, truthfulness, and manly foibles; his cold bearing to¬ 
wards J. J. Ridley the butler’s son, kind but distant, as to a 
private soldier,” or his indignation and hauteur when he found 
His Highness Rammun Lall the centre of an admiring group of 
English ladies ? Page after page of this cliarming description 
^ight bo extracted, and greatly to the adornment of the present 
^a|ier 5 but we must refer to the book itself, for the whole cha¬ 
racter will well rnpay^^rcful study. 

Mr. Dickens is a ^4ter of a very different stamp. As keen 
in his obse^yatbn as his groj^ contemporary, he has not the well- 
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bred manner, the classical reserve, which are necessary to give 
real truthfulness to character* painting. Instead of being drama¬ 
tic he is melodramatic ; his personages smell of the footlights, we 
fancy tliem on the stage in that delusive s[>leadour. Great, ex¬ 
traordinary, is his comic j>ower, the broadest, heartiest mirth, 
without a spice of ill* nature (except when he puts on his dignity 
robes, and stalks forth as a social reformer) but it is nearly al¬ 
ways buffoonery. What amused us so mucli in the Wellers and 
Squeers, (in characters of the class we Inid never met or studied) 
the exaggeration became unydeasing in l^ecksnilf, and others of 
whom we were better qualified to judge; perhaps Major Bag- 
stock is one of the most striking illustrations of this. Like 
Colonel Newcome, he is a retired officer who has served in Ben¬ 
gal ; but he is the mere conventional Nabob, blue instead of 
yellow, with a native servant whom he beats furiously without 
provocation. Take the following specimens :— 

“ Although Major Biigstimk l^jid arrivod at what ih called iu polite litera¬ 
ture the grand meridian of life, and was proceeding on his journey down hill 
with hardly any throat, and a very rigid pair of jawbones, and long flapped 
elephantine ears, and his eyes and complexion iu a state of artificial exoito- 
inent, he was mightily promt of awakening an interest in Miss Fox, and 
tickleii his vanity with the fiction that she was a splendid woman who had 
an eye on him. * * It may be doulr d wlietlier there was ever a 

more sidfisb person at heart ; >>r at Htoniach i.- pcrhajis a better expression, 
seeing that he was more decidedly endowed with that latter organ than 
with the former 

Again ; 

“ liore is a boy, Sir, son of Bitlierstone of Bengal. Bill Bitherstone, for¬ 
merly of ours. That boy’s fatliur and myself, Sir, were sworn friends. 
Wherever you went, Sir, you hoard of nothing but Bill Bitherstone and 
Joe Bagstock. Am 1 blind to that boy’s defects ? By no means. He is 
a fool, Sir.” 

Again; 

“ ‘ Where is my .scoundrel f said the Major, looking wrathfully round the 
room. 

“‘Tlie Native, who had no particular uauio (?) but answered to any vi¬ 
tuperative epithet, presented himself instantly at the door, and ventured to 
come no nearer. 

“‘You Villain!’ said the Major ‘ where’s the brcakfa.st'f “The dark 
servant disappeareil in seamh of it, and was quickly heard re-asoending 
the stairs in such a tremulous state that the plates and dislujs on th,e tray 
ho carried, trembling sympatliotically as be came, rattled again all the way 
up.” 

Or this; 

“In this flow of spirits and conversation, only iutemipted by his usual 
plethoric symptoms, and by intervals of lunch, and from time to time hv 
some violeni assault upon the NoUioe who wore a pair of earrings in hia dark 
brown ears ♦ * tho Major continued all d^,^etc.” 


Dombqjr and Sw J p, 62. 
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Surely thia is merely the Indian of farce, a dressed lip, dia- 
giisHng phantom, described from without; while Thackeray’s is 
done from actual knowledge, intus et in cute. We really do not 
institute this comparison merely for its bcin^ favorable to our 
own class. Let us take Colonel AUumont ot II. M. tlie King 
of Oude’a service from Pmdennis; surely he is not a favorable 
specimen of our class; yet he is true to nature; and a dis-* 
tinguished officer, and general will rise to the recollection 
of many as a justification of the horrid picture. The splendid 
exterior, vulgar manners, and unbridled habits do not delight 
us, we are glad to think we do not know many Indians of the 
type, but it is one, for all that, which we recognize. We believe 
that we have seen Colonel Altaniont. 

Take another specimen, one coming still nearer to the un¬ 
pleasant blue Blajor the heaving mass of Indigo,” take the 
celebrated Collector of Boggley wallah. Does not the same re¬ 
mark hold good, and will not' the British reader trust, now, 
to the skilful Master? If he believes that India has Civil 
Officers like Jos. Sedley, and Militaires resembling Colonel 
Altamont, will be not {per contra) accept Colonel Newcome and 
Mr. Binnie ? If be will not, the only defence of his conduct 
will have to be founded on the books written by Indians them¬ 
selves ; which, as we have before hinted, are not implicitly to be 
followed, because so few amongst us have ihe necessary leisure 
or natural power to enable them to rely on their own resources; 
and are hence led to appeal to certain conventional preconcep¬ 
tions, and to describe Indian manners and matters as they fancy 
they are expected to do, rather than as they have seen them. 

We can indeed conceive a writer possessed of less skill than 
Mr. Thackeray, not so complete a man of the world, less obser¬ 
vant, it may be; still conscientiously minded and truthfully bent 
on conveying to others tiie knowledge and the feeling that were 
in him. We can imagine of such an one, with such an object, pro¬ 
ducing Essays, Sketches, Tales or Kovels—all, in short, that is 
commonly called Literature—in which Indian Society should 
be represented as composed of much the same materials as that 
of the minor aristocracy, or “ upper-middlc-class” of England; 
the tone a little saddened by mal de pam, and by the aerioup 
asp^t in wluch life is presented to them; taught by that ex¬ 
perience that" life is real, life is earnest” and deam ever at hand, 
Ptit also knowing how to gather, with a gentle epicureanism, the 
innooent wayside flowers of Hospitality, Mutual-help, and Be- 
ebtp^ifig-fmrth. The> younger men should still slioot tigers, 
hut iffieir 8port»sh4|||jt nerve them for the nobler game of war; 
they should he foiH^m society, and ready to dance with any 

findf a life reckless, even sometimes call- 
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Ing the natives ** niggers,” though not given to 
breaking their heads, and promptly brought to book for ©very 
such unprovoked outbreak; the young ladies indulging them¬ 
selves with innocent freedom, and marrying early and mosUjr 
for love ; the middle-aged couj^les knit to one another, in a 
*manner seldom seen among their contemporaries at home, by 
the consciousness of impending separation, of serious aims and 
hopes, of lost infants forgetting them in England or watching 
them from Heaven ; the old men often distinguished by wisdom 
or by valor shewn during many years of public service, dis¬ 
cussing grave topics with a wide and liberal scope, and earnest¬ 
ly striving to better the condition of the seemingly God-for- 
gotten heathen who surround thorn. Over all, too, would now 
hang the shadows of a fearful Past, the clouds of an uncertain 
Future s the memories of the Saints and Martyrs, of the heroic 
young soldiers slain foully in the promise of their prime, the 
guileless children, the fond mothers, the fair girls gone—-gone 
through the Gate of Blood, through shame and sorrow to 
Him who went there some eighteen hundred years be¬ 
fore ; and the anticipations of change so perplexing to those 
who have grown up before the .Revolution, when the founda¬ 
tions seem shaken, and even the righteous falter in their 
course.* But as the Apostle speaks of “ spots in feasts of love. 


&c. raging waves of the sea, foaminff ofit their own shame,** so it 
must be confessed that amongst us too, at the present day, there 
are many disgraceful or ridiculous individuals, and some of these 
arc fi*om time to time brought forth as fair samples of the whole. 

Among the most recent of these reprehensible caricatures we 
must certainly reckon Captain Atkinson’s “ Curry and Rice/’ a 
work by an Indian Engineer officer, but published in Lon¬ 
don. There are a number of colored lithographs, many 6f 
which are very well done, tlie Publishers having spared 
no due exertions in presenting them to the public with 
ful execution; but, alas, all this skill and labor are only sue- , 
eeSsful in more signally illustrating the inherent vulgarity and 
stupid superficiality of the author’s conceptions. In many ojf 
the pictures the exaggerations are utterly pointless; as, fdr 
example, where The Judge” is represented by a lean old 
scarecrow in the costume of forty years since, and- a close 
trafiseript of the picture bf^* The Civilian” in Tom Bay,! to 
Griffin,” a book % the late Sir Charles D’Oyley, whieb 
cbttsidered eleven in the early part of the ^nturj. Ko atiebapi 
is/made to preserve the likenesses of vafioue charaetey;i' 

* The conduct <>f the late E. L Cot»pan3'*d Europ<^n soldiers WfU $Cry jp StK. 

instahec of what mtisit he the feeliugs dr Civil and Military Officers, ihoiik»iliey 

majr he too loyal and honprahlo to give way to thcijft. , ' / 

{sEjriJBalBXR, 1859. F . - 
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though this is obviously’ the great charm in a series of social 
shet^es, and even in the lietter*pres8 their individuality b 
of the very faintest. The crowning humor is to assign to those 
shadowy creations names founded on a misconception of 
certain vernacular words for ingredients and materials of 
cookery, in furtherance, probably, of the brilliant idea in the 
tatle of the book: but some of the names shew a still loftier 
aim, and emulate the facetiousness of "Ten Thousand a 
Year,” .where a Schoolmaster is called Mr. Hie, Haec, Hoc. 
The style is a forced imitation of Mr. Thackeray’s, and 
to him the work appears to be dedicated (with or without 
, permission) if we have rightly interpreted the intention of a flip¬ 
pantly Vorded epistle whicn follows the title page, and which 
IS withCut any address, but commences " My dear Thackeray.”* 
We can only trust that the humorist (if he does peruse the 
book) will, in common with all others for whose opinion we 
Indians ought to care, exercise taste and sense enough to see that 
such an affair can only be a fair portrait of a certain portion of 
our society, drawn by a person whose deficiencies in both sense 
and taste prevented him from associating with any other. 

To turn from such a book to the Life and Letters of the late 
lapaented William Hodson, is like stepping from Madamo War- 
fdn’s Walhalla into that of Woden. Yet both belonged to the 
same profession, being Captains in the Indian Army. Let the 
reader, therefore, take to heart this lesson; that, as onC man 
will see nothing but meanness all iound him, and will find 
iii the siege of Delhi itself material for " comic copy,” while 
another finds it all instinct with serious interests and noble strug- 
; ij^es; so Indian Society as a whole is not to be dismissed with 
any one sweeping epithet. There are several reasons why no 
m^ is a hero to his valet, one (a common one) being tliat 
Vpiets do not know heroes when they see them. We ao;hot 
say that all Indian officers are Hod sons, nor yet that Hodson 
himsflf was a perfect hero (who is? ) He was evident^ VQvy 
wide awake,” more of a Mavmion than a De Wiltoil. But we 
' maintain thi^t a picture of Indian life, in which intelligent sol- 
,^4f^®hj[p and thirst of glory should be entirely omitted, wep^ ho 
lifcehess. ’ ^ ^ 

:;.o.'.Tijere is ho such word in the-Dictionary as " pessnpi^,” 

' we'thilig.' is verjf common., - Some of the Smetfung^^'tr^e 
fwm.to Cornwall and say,'" aU'is’cbitpiJft,” 
li^ to market from a recent lecture by A^hbijafcp 
a passage ^ionderfully descriptive of the teh^ehcy of 

Wwem to fllat thoro is ftLientonantHiaekeray mthe 

i, Bellini Ajtiixy *t) whom this may applv, as being in his con»g. Cept. A. is more iilcdy 
bim tliW’Witb the great namesake. 
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such .writings as " Little Dorrit/’ and “ N&ver too late to Mend 
but sjfJaoe presses, and we can only give a few short sentences, 
hoping that they may lead our rea&rs. to pemsO tho. whole 
work. He commences this portion of his remarks by saying how 
much he regrets to find. 

“ Writers who, with miioh wit and power of description, find amusenaent 
for themaeives and “their readers in the keen pursuit and exposure ofev&y- 
thing finilty, or which can be represented as faulty in every portion of our 
whole system ; exaggerating with eager delight every evil they can find, 
and fixing on it like a raven pouncing on a piece of carrion ; iuvonting 
such as do not exist, and keeping out of sight whatever is well done, and 
unexceirtional,” 

The fault, he says, is peculiarly attributable to the authors of 
“ what are avowedly works of amusem&nt, and the main staph 
‘ of which is to hold up our institutions to ridicule mixed with 
' abhorrence,” After shewing that such represeutations would, 
if believed, create a revolution, the thoughtful writer thus pro¬ 
ceeds ;— 

“ Tlie practical effect on the mindn of the greater part of the Public is 
to render them iucreduloue as to real and remotliablo defects, and indifferent 
about really needful I’eforina. They uncierstaml that these, overwrought 
representations arc merely for dramatic effect!' 

The conclusion of these extracts especially points to all ex¬ 
aggeration in novels, social no less than political. The “ IJncie ’ 
!lom-School” is not without followers, even among the thin 
ranks of Anglo-Indian authors. It would be bad enough if a 
Chinese, after a six months’ residence in London, daring which 
he occupied himself in visiting the hospitals and making 
drawings of the principle diseases and deformities which 
fell under his notice, were to write them in one figure, and 
exhibit the picture to the intelligent public of Pekin, on, his 
return to that capital,^as the likeness of an average Englishm^m ; 
the hair afflicted with Plica Polonica, the nose and teeth des¬ 
troyed by the use of Mercury, the shoulders unequal, the b^k 
hutiiped, the , belly dropsical, the legs crooked, and the feet 
clubbed. Yet how far worse is the conduct of a person who does 
this with regard to his own countrymen and intimate compa¬ 
nions, and that not with their bodies but their minds. 

Foremost among our Indian pessimists is the (|_uo^dam 
of the " Optimist”, Mr. Lang was a successful jourrmliftt in this 
Couihtry, and at home has proved himself to posses^ stwM dimma- 
tid power and narrative skill. We cannot pass wlth- 

notice an author who has written % play Wit^ Tofh 
iof, and i>ublished a Kovel in Mr. Itoutied^<^^s ** Two 
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Wno* Series But tlie pictures given of Indian ^ocietv m 
M? W» do fit “ morl credit to hie head than 

which aweared serially in Fraser^s Maga- 
vSe 1^0 Sr tEe title of « 'Ao WetherW eras 

™Stely ^tnJted on the hoepital-echemo above referred to; 

ZS TZ oharaetere beilg, to 

from tiio roffdes and drabs whom the author may ha 

meraS the courae of an Indian career yh.ch not 
y^y^well regulated or very the g»em 

that it can hardly be looked to as an antidote to the venom ot 
“ 'rhe^S^^d earnest author ot “ Oakfleld,” 

a? iVS;«T5Si?£" 

3\"Ss 5 

^m^s the bSi fieSve llfantry ; and it was his lur- 
^^/mSlne to pass^^rom tkat intoa eecon^^ps 
stated to have been even worse. Did ttos jusbly hm n m^m„ 
hS ereat talents subservient to an exhibition of “ FeUowstap m 
the liS‘which should combine the worst traits of the worst 
men in these two Kegiments, as a fait example of the whok 

fAhric? This is worse* than the Scholasticus Berocles, tor 
we d6 notread that that celebrated sage select^ a 
hnek^as a sample of his house when he put H up ior ^ 

and doaih, sanctifying 

id mitigate the rfesentuient which Mr. Arnold incurrea in in^. 

Love f^the man, respect for his memory, honest 

thh fearless earnestness of his book, 

close of his Useful career, the natural short-livedne^ ^ 

&iit feelhiffs—all these causes will operate in mitigation of a pos- 
Avai^Araied censure; Imt the wise man, whose censure 

it the time, will ^ 

& be”Sk wroii/i /«• « f“»f“rSb5t^l 

H^liaitntors ams know 

re&It»<:<»f Ibe eiil maybe w^ed off “ 

th^ htlfelc aife UP—*td a eertam extent—its palm-trees, anu » 

? Mi^-ChTibft etadl peitap» be given to rti'even «n 

' ■ . ' '' ' ' , IV..' 
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Indian Novel containing views of Indian life at onoe natural and 
varied, looking for a sure, if slow, success. 

A book which legitimately claims our attentiou in this con¬ 
nection is The Timely Keti-eat,” the account of a year in Ben¬ 
gal by two young ladies, which was so much talked of during 
the period of 1857 and first half of 1858. Without denying 
that sometlung is due to the a proposi, it may still he admitted 
that no utterly stupid book could have had such a runwe 
have been assured that, before the second edition was out, the 
trade-subscriptions for a third were completed; and all in about 
the third month from the appearance of the book. The fair 
writers may take Martial’s ground, the bookseller is the truest 
critic after all. But^whatever may have been the book’s merit, 

. and^ however one may disapprove such unmanly attacks as the 
Article " English Girls” in the Saturday Hevicw, we cannot 
compliment the fair writers on their reserve or their good taste. 
Tinder their disguises, men and women who h^d kindly received 
them in India, whose lives and motives wer4 alike utterly un¬ 
known to them, were made actors in a “ low comedy,” just at 
the very time that they were stuggliug for life or honor amidst 
horrors such as are rare even in the blood-stained page of religi¬ 
ous history. The contrast is too broad and too dreadful to bo 
here pursued. 

But it was necessary to notice it; because, though the sufferings 
of the Indian exile are not usually so severe, nor the persiflage 
of his caricaturists so strikingly inappropriate, there is yet tins 
objectionable fact remaining, that the Ejiglish, and their imita¬ 
tors among ourselves, consider ill-health, exile, ennui, fit subjects 
for smart writing, and their victims valuable as constituents for a 
farce. Let us hope that this is, in many cases, the result of ighb- 
rsinee, misled by the traditions of their literature during so Tong 
^ a period, and overwhelmed by a competition ^which renders duL 
ness a mortal sin. Light writers at Home, whether in Magazine, 
Newspaper or Novel, must make the best they can of Indians. 
And the handsome salaries (“ on iJie same scale,” fi^ays The 
Times, “ as the Elephant, the Banyan, and the palm-tree,” heu, 
Ueriim CrispinusI^ together with the high social position, form 
an idea more easily appreciable to the Grub-Street mind than 
the somewhat sentimental drawbacks by which those advantages 
are accompanied; but these are not the less real. Jif.ihetnbejr 
of of the Indian services, or of a good mercant^e firm, may 
many young it, is true : but he is usually doomed to see wim 
.and children droop, decay, and die aiound him In a few yearis, 
unless he can nerve himself to send them ^ England ; in whlcl^ 
case he has to bear the expenses of a matfied estabtisbmClii 
combined with the discomforts of bachelor life. The cjlipiate,; if 
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that car. be ccnocived on to side w 

wet or %viady* Via^he vear oa the top of the 

vroulsi l^r. Bright hhe sp ^ ^ ^ j ^ of a 

„K,nnment, aniT tN other haWjied Iv ^ 

fwace? The Crbee^ 

“^‘’artio^s &"diU Reokw," hut they must he felt to be appre- 

*’“fc but that CNUe^like 

haf Its blessings for th^ who " Vb to he hopel are of those 
divine dispensafaons. Many > beautiful Ibalm tells 

I that he '■'ho goes forth w«. And is 

come again with joy, ■ g . jj^p^ that the pro- 

not the oondition w Ur ^ the fair girl, who start 

wise wiU he fnlfled'. ^ filtered blessing” on their 

for India with meir tath aweet counsel at their hearts, 

heads, and their mother's “”e^woet ^ 

may not these be truly said to hear g watching, 

human eight toy come “O not know 

and the gray hairs go down m sor • qpJqj. ^j^^t we 

dbat none in thi\world have an abtog ^ 

may seek one that “ above? “ "“ Q® in India talked of 
who IS now |0"0 *0 )onc-homo.” Let us remember the 

Sftf Kl “SSh-‘' ' " 

^ar to Heaven from India serious view of tlie sub- 

.Having been tlius led to ta tViink it annronriate 

|eof than, that with w|“o' MUriOTarT““tter8, and the notions of 
.to sneak a few words on Mmsionary i 

Hindooism Pt®'''**®”*,'V^!,f PTcitement nrevailed on this sub- 

the Into orisia a ,KOod det'IS" ?U departments frpm 
ject, and Parsondom , whether the East India Com- 

Oxan to Baptist ISoel. f^r Christianity,hadfost^r- 
had done 

ed or insulted idmatry, was s curin*' of sick souls was at 

• ’‘‘^irJtSSteTMr 

. .hand, . .We ®e‘“^ t, tlm Bensible, modems ¥^1- 

Jh|se Wiews. J® wreto h, *nd because Mb very 

: ^tto^wtfwe cannot but consider s^mus 
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No one who does not know India by practical experientoe cnti 
tell how little real influence (especially for good) the systems of 
the Pundits really have on the people at largo of this day ; 
and therefore how much need there is, when we speak of tnb 
Hindoos’ superiority over us in philosophy, to add the words of 
St. Paul, ** falsely so called.” Speculative systems in which 
imaginary premises are pushed by force of logic into unpracti¬ 
cal conclusions ; this is from beneath, and very different from 
the wisdom that is from above, of which it is said, “ Happy the 
man that findeth her.” Mr. Curteis, and the religious philanthro*- 
pists in general, seem to approach the brink of Mr. F. KeW- 
..man’s heresy that all religions are divine ; whereas in fact this 
is not (yod’s world, but on the contrary most of its creeds are 
from the de facio Prince, who studiously parodies the forms of 
truth, as he transforms himself into an angel of light, and raak^ 
Demly DeeVf Devta^ to lopk like those of God.* The study, 
then, of Indian systems should form a part not of theology— 
which is one—but of Satanology, which varies to suit the varying 
whims of human passion, and whose fruits are sin and death. 
Missionaries may study them, but only as King Alfred studied 
Guthruin’s Camp. This respect with which they are urged to 
enter upon discussions with heathen sages, will often leave thefti 
unable tci keep their heads above water. Such questions as the 
origin of evil, the nature of Goo or of the soul, the existence of 
Matter, are not weapons from the memory of faith, and its soldiers 
had best not choose them when challenged. If, on the other 
hand, the heathen be encouraged to incorporate into Christiianity 
any parfe~no matter how seemingly innocent—of his own sys¬ 
tem, he will surely cling to the whole. An incarnation more, 
as Mr. Curteis aclrnowledges, is nothing tolthat wonder-loving 
mind. The vast numbers of Indian Christians in the 17th cen- 
tuty to whom he refers, what were they but the converts of the 
Jesuits^ who allowed them to alter Deby’s paint, abd tekll her 
the blessed virgin. And where are they now ? "VFc know 
eotisequences of putting new wine into old bottles. 

Let' the Missionary look on these false systems as no more 
<X)m]^lementa of truth than Darkness is of Light, or Satan of the 
Almighty. We look for a time when there shall be neitimr 
n^ht, npr devil, nor any evil thing ; shall we not cB^edite its 
coming?' Mcy not the Missionary say, Brother, I know your 

* systems and their fruits; and I cannot argue almut thenii he- 

* cause the demonstration of fact has already solved them bj? the 

* redvLfdio ad ahswdmn^^ dhien he may bring ia the beauty of 
holiness, and the divine affinities of the soul of mim; and f<^^ 

* So in Skilafouic ** Bog” = God; in Scotch Bogie is Demon. 
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whole fabric by the tinsbabeable bastions of personal virtue 
a^ pation^l glory. 

On the whole, we submit that the European and NOftive inha¬ 
bitants of India have a kind of common cause, a common ground 
oil which to move the British nation for a review of judgment. 

and our predecessors have formed British India, the admi¬ 
ration and envy of continental Europe, and a magnificent field 
for uaefulticss: as ever nation liad. We ask, in return, no more 
what every man owes liis brother—well-informed sympa; 
thy and'Consideration, The natives are really as much injured 
by being looked upon as black Englishmen, as are the settlers 
when they are regarded as English blacks, (or blackguards), 
!Kiere is a kind of telescopic philanthropy which, sweeping the 
horizon ini searrh of sufferers, neglects the claimants for aid 
who eluver on its'‘own doorsteps: but the worst feature of it is 
that is. essentially uncharitable, asnd involves the transfer to dis¬ 
tant and ill-perceived objects of that scorn and reproach which, 
did you but look at your feet,-would seem due to yourselves. It is 
not only charity that should begin at home, but censure also. Some 
of Us may remember the light in which the planters of Jamaica 
were popularly regarde<l belbre the emancipation of the slaves. 
That 18 the very spirit which actuates too many English writers 
(who ought, however, to know better) in depicting a fancy- 
portrait of Anglo Indians. The same men who went on till 
1858 without attempting to provide for, the homeless poor of 
own metropolis, and who bring their whole nation into epnr 
teiUpt and hatred by vulgar insolence in continental streets ^,nd 
hotiSa, these are the very first to take up a cry because they 
find--*or fancy that they find—their countrymen in the East 
^ keejairg order somewhat roughly among a set of hereditary 
'htondstuen to whom they arc as one to one thousand; and who 
lovie them as Westminster boys did Dr. Busby. The middle 
diassee of England are dreaming, they may awake too late. 

do their duty towards tliaee who are placed in their fm- 
niediat^ chargCi and give us credit for wishing to do ^e same 
tpwafd^; the people of Hindoostau. 
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Art. in. —Minute on the Empht/ment of Junior Civil Ojfftcers 
us Assistant Judges, lly.the Hon^jble F. J. IlALMDiVyj 
Lieutenant Governor of Bcnga!. April, 1859. 

• 

Tub Judieial'Courta of Bengal arc not generally favorltei of 
the Indian public. Fver since their introduction under the aus-' 
pices of that Company which is now numbered with the things 
that were, up till the present day, the cry lias been loudly raised 
against them. Many an able essay has been written on their 
constitution and defects, many an indignant philippic has been 
poured fortli against their abuses ; Civilians have mildly remon¬ 
strated, “ outsiders” and interlopers” vehemently protested 
against their insufficiency for tlie wants of the country at large, 
yet up till now without effect. The same “ traditionary po¬ 
licy” which wished to keep India a close borough or appanage of • 
Lcadenhall Street, maintained the Judicial Courts with their ac¬ 
knowledged defects in spite of all the clamor and outcry against 
them. Regulations and Acts doubtless were made altering the 
principles of the administration of justice, but the procedure of 
the Judicial Courts seemed too perfect to require change or ad¬ 
mit of improvement. “ Lai'fscz allcr” was^lic motto of our legisla¬ 
tors, aud thus up till now the Court procedure has been but 
slightly modified, far less, as was required, radically changed* 
Now however a change has i)assed over the government of India, 
a change too in the principle of that government, and the hopes 
of India’s well-wishers have waxed high. Reform is all the cry, 
and among the many topics to which that cry has reference* tafe 
Bengal Courts hold a prominent place. Already in the Punjab 
has a new judicial system been initiated under Lawrenoe and 
Montgomery, already in the North West Frt>vinc©s reforms are 
being mooted and devised despite the curse of the Regulations, 
and we trust the tide of improvement, will not ebb, till it 
reaches-the benighted regions of Lower Bengal. We pi*opo »0 
to give a brief outline of the life which the embryo 
gistrate and Collector first enters ou in the Mofussil, noting as we 
so along the impressions likely to arise in his mind on first being 
brought into contact with the realities of the J udicial Courts* 

Let us first consider the initiatory training which the young 
Civilian receives to prepare him for the duties of his profession. 
It has frequently been a taunt raised against the Civil Service 
tliat its members, from the moment of their appointment on the 
establishment, seemed to be considered capable of successively 
Burning the powers and performing the duties of Magistrate, CoL; 
lector. Judge or Commissioner without any special trainihg what** 
soever, Foeta nascltur. Collector fit” some one has remarki^, 

Sept^mbeh, 1859. Q 
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YOUNG CIVILIANS 


lint the truth of tlic proposition was apparently not universally a<1- 
if we Ly judge from sundry 

used ifvith reference to our administrators, the Civilian was sup- 
nosed to lay claim to direct inspiration and intuitive aptttud© to 
SrrTthe^duties of his calling. The taunt was repeatedly repu^* 
liated HaiioTbury and Fort William C<dleges were pointed uut»» 
stoddi^ proofs o/ the injustice of the reproach, and it was ^ked 

in repW ff, with these institutions vividly belore them, cavillers 

WoM dare to bring agmnst the Commny 
nefflecting their servants’ early training. Yet,^ notwitnstana 
inf this Ipen ehallenge, the cry against the deficiency of young 
Civilians’ special training continued and still prevails. A 
tiot nurnose in our present remarks to enter into any elaboiate 
dUoMsiott a« to the <»rap»rativo csceUenoe “ 

CoimpoUtive and old Hadoybury system. That w a ijueshon 
wS in. our opinion wiU be bettor determined l>y tune and 
the actual results of the future than by any conjectures we 
i^rht offer on the subject. Sufficient data have not yet been 
,«rovidod to enable us with any certainty to pronounce the new 
Liievior to the old method, and we believe that not until a gene- 
Slou of competition-civilians has passed away , and their actual 
Sreer be compared with that of a generation of Ilaileybury men, 
C 5 fta a just decision be pronounced. Leaving then fbis question 
'»« a moot point at present, we shall confine our remarks to the 

eo-called epWal training provided for the young Cinhan in the 
CoHcge of Wt William, Calcutta—a training immediatclv pre¬ 
ceding his employment in active life, and ostensibly professing 
to fit him for the successful performance of his dutiea m the 

Th? great aim professedly on the part of the Julian CtO- 
vernment has alwavs been to make their servants a body or prac¬ 
tical working men—so to teach them that «the art and prac- 
tick pai'fe of'life should be the mistress to Hie theoric.^^ And 
in so doing doubtless the aim was praiseworthy. Ind^^ the 
fabled dreamland of the ancients, has certainly not proved so to 
any modem ml vent urers who have had the curiosity or har¬ 
dihood to. wander thither. From the times of Vasco de Gama 
down to the Mutiny of 1857, India has witnessed more of stern, 
-8terlb<^ action and activity than perhaps any other country in 
the wnrld. It aftbrded no sphere of ease and retjrem^t 
■ for the ^ilosoiAer who studied morals and not men; obstacles 
mMm' the, highest energy and msertipn to overoqmey tev© 
nmsentMnhemsaves; and the EngUahman^ first as 
ci^qnetor, and then as ruler of the country, has had ever to deal 
; A tto tlm ideal, , more yith facts to 

v,' vWilfiftil then .yf as tiio aim of'thn dimeters 
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of the old Company to send out a body of men,'who would not 
be ashamed to apply all their energies to workj, and who would 
grapple directly and earnestly with the incidents of every day life 
as they arose,—praiseworthy was their aim we say, were 
the means adopted to attain their end equally deserving of com¬ 
mendation. In former days the so-callcd special training was 
inaugurated at Haileybury, where I/aw, Political Economy, llin- 
dustani, &c. were taught by learned and competent profeasoiu 
How much of their instructions the students of Haileybury car¬ 
ried with them from the halls of their Alma Mater to the shores 
of Calcutta, and tlic examination-room of Fort William College, 
we have neither time nor inclination to inquire. Most people 
considered that the young Civilian in his student days at Ilailey- 
bury resembled that prince of old, whose contemplation, 

‘ obscured under the veil of wildness, grew like summer grass 
* fastest by night: unv^cen yet crcscive in its fttculty.” An 
oi>inion not unsupported by experience, and confirmed by wit¬ 
nesses from among the members of the service itself. 

We do not mean to condemn altogether the system in voguo 
at Haileybury. It had its bright as well as its dark side, its re¬ 
commendations as well as its disadvantages. The students were 
united by the strong bond of community of aim, and an ^ esprit 
de corps’ was thereby est.ablished which has ever been remarked 
as one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Civil Service. 
Still notwithstanding this and other adv.antoges which wc could 
mention, we are oblmed to admit that as a special training school 
for future work in India—the object for which it was cstabUs;h- 
ed, Haileybury was, to speak mildly, defective. The new 
system. Drought into force in 1855, brought within tbe.|^a|e of 
the Indian Civil Service men wh<^ up to the date of the^ admis¬ 
sion, had received a high general education, but who were not, 
with few excejitions specially trained for any one of the learned 
professions, much less for the Indian Civil Service. The exami¬ 
nation, success ' in which secured their admission into the sef 
was designed to test more their education as gentlemen than their 
special knowledge of India or Indian lore, and the students ad¬ 
mitted thus by competition arrived in Calcutta to jepinmeuce a 
career, which to most of them must have been compaV^tively un¬ 
known, and for which few if any were prepared. For both of 
these classes—‘Haileybury as well as Competition, a second 
curriculum of study was provided in Fort William College. tlerjB ; 
both combine; each has the same test to undergo, each th^r 
smne facilities afiTorded him, each the sdlme incentives 
him on. Promotion depends upon success; Idie ^ner 
the orde^ is passed the better for the future prospeota of 

Now in what does tliis special training consist ? y^Ug 

■ ' -'ro'? 
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Cmlian on lus a 4 *ri 7 al is ordered to commence stndyinrg the Iao«* 
gnanes or dialects used in Die division of the Presidency to which 
he js attac^d Certain boohs are appointed> the contents of 
which he must master to the satisfaction of the examiner, be¬ 
fore he receives any substantive rank or can perform any official 
duties, Henth after month must the student appear before the 
dread tribunal and report ]>rogi'ess in his studies 5 month after 
month ^ doe)? he patiently, by the aid of Moo:ishee and dic¬ 
tionary, endeavor to reach the desired standard of excellence; 
month after month his progress is declared ‘‘tolerable”^ or 
‘^‘fair,^’ till' at last even the conscientious examiner is satisfi¬ 
ed, and the name of the student appears in the Gazette as 
**.,qBalificd for the public service,” permitted to pnt his foot on 
the j^rst round of that ladder which by manifold windings con¬ 
ducts to the ‘Sudd^r, lieutenant Governorship, and seat in the 
Indian Council. Qualified for the public service—qualified to 
quit the examination room, and enter tire cutclicrry--^ualified to 
quit the study of books, and begin that of men—qualified to aban¬ 
don the do-nothingness of Calcutta life and enter upon a career 
of activity and usefulness in the Mofussil I Well may our young 
friend rejoice at such a prospect. But is the young Civilian really 
qualified to do all this, caj^able of sucoessfuily performing those 
duties which have been assigned him ? Ilis ability to iinderstand 
and Jbe understood by those with whom he daily mingles, is, one 
Wiould imagine, a point of vital importance to be ascertained, but 
the framers of the (Calcutta examination-scheme seem to have 


thought differently. The young Civilian apparently is consider¬ 
ed either to have resided too long in the country to require a 
test .on tills point, or too short a time to enable him to pass the 
, trial satisfactorily j the question therefore of hie competency or. 

■ ij^ompebiucy in conversation "is deferred till a future occasion, 
and the student is released from College, capable to give a few 
short orders intelligible to his bearer or khitmutgar, generally '' 
totally unable to understand or maintain, a lengthened cemver- 
sathu?- Ki# actual knowledge of the language—the point MUght 
to. be teeti^d and ascertained by the examination, consists in 
bqing able to translate with ttdcrable fiucncy a puerile oriental 
fiffiie-^book, writlen'in a dialect which he has rarely, if ever* 
qct^on to use; to translate into a similarly pure and high 
style several easy English sentences, and to read a printed book . 

absolutely ^ through each word. The , books.. 

select^ as ths test of the student’s eompetenoy may have. 
Wen Useful in former*days; at present only a man of singuhyrly 
'nvid unaginetipn *could point oat their recommendations or 

fe,w students, tve coneeive, have found eitte thia;, < 
or the'pious meditatiouii of v’^e 
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owl and crow in the Iklman-us* Safa* of mtich benefit or 
iistance in iheir future career, Such then is the phitologioal 
ali^our, equipped in which the youiig Civilian is sent form to 
be^n the battle of official life in the Judicial Courts. 

The main obj^t of this linguistic training is, we are toId> 
(and supposed to believe,) to enable the young man at once to 
begin his daily work, and perforin his official duties. >Iow there 
are two ways of learning a language,—either by the eye or by 
the ear, either by the study of books or men, either by long 
continued and careful analysis of the thoughts of others as writ-' 
tea or spoken. The man who follows wholly the fbrmer plan 
may be an accomplished scholar, ho never can become a great* 
seldom a good linguist; the man who adopts the latter method, 
may, it is granted, sometimes be deficient in tbo graces of dic¬ 
tion, but he will have the advantage of understanding and mak¬ 
ing himself understood by others. Which then of these two 
methods would a practical mm recommend to be imrsued in the 
training of the young Civilian ? 11 is pursuits surely are, or are 

intended to be, more those of the man of action than of the 
scholar ; his daily life surely requires knowledge of the language 
as spoken rather than as written. A deep, intricate and critical 
study of the language, in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, is not only superfluous but injurious; it wastes time, 
and we are convinced from experience that wo are not wrong 
in stating that it impairs the facilities for afterwards mas¬ 
tering conversational idiom. The student very rarely thinks 
in the language which ho studies; he is obliged first to clotho 
the thought with his own vernacular, and then by translation, 
express it in the other language; while in the case of the man' 
who learns principally by tlie ear, involuntarily the idea pre¬ 
sents itself to Ilia wund in the language which he has thus ac¬ 
quired, and he is enabled to express it in the form most likely to 
be understood by natives of the country. 

Yet despite its disadvantages, this student system is the one 
which the practical anti-theoretic authorities of Leadenhall Street 
have fixed upon to ensure their young servants going forth from 
their halls qualified to commence their actual duties; nay more 
tha system has not even the merit which wo tacitly assign ii. 
To study a language by dictionary and book requires many 
a long year to produce any satisfactory result. What eoniclusion 
then must we come to when we find the students of Kort WE- 
liam College declared ‘^qualified” in two languages in about 
the space of six or eight months. Students 5nd scholars they mny' 
all be in neune, and many in inclination, bfit t]^e system ; 
bids them becoming any thing better than smatterenS|iiaii^ihi^' 
a knowledge which leans more to the scholarly side yet 
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not thereto practically, sent forth to engage in their duties 
without the means of conveying their thoughts intcljigihly to 
any save perhaps Pundits or Moonshces. Of what use are 
the “sesquipedaiia verba” of the Betalpanchabinsati,” to an 
unkempt rj'ot, who knows, of nought beyond his own held or 
village, or to the sleek half educated Mohurrir, whpae pen glides 
but in the language of the Courts ? Yet among those two classes, 
the ryot of the district and the Moliurrirs of the Cutcherry, is 
the young Magistrate supposed to pass most of his time. The 
sphere in which the career of the young assistant lies is gene¬ 
rally and Vith rare exceptions, the Mofussil. Why is he not 
sent there at once, learning, like any other apprentice to a pro- 
fi^ssion, his future work practically under a Magistrate or Collec¬ 
tor, I'ather than w’asting time and opportumties in the dank 
and dreary atmosphere of Calcutta. He will surely acquire 
more knowledge in the office of the Magistrate than in the 
examination room of the College ; Ije will be daily and hourly 
thrown amongst the natives of the country, who understand not 
hia. tongue, . and will through' very helplessness intuitively learn 
to express his ideas in theirs. lie will be “ qualified”—really 
qualified—to begin work within half the time wliich the pre¬ 
sent system reqtures, and. thus gain for himself att the sooner 
a position among the actual working members of the service, 
lie will learn to read and write documents more quickly in 
the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and will, by mingling amongst 
the natives, all the sooner gain some insight into Asiatic cha¬ 
racter, an acquisition so essential and yet so difficult of attmn- 
ment. liOt it remain for the Magistrate to say when the 
young assistant is fit to be entrusted with judicial powers and to 
perform official duties. These officers as gentlemen wdll not study 
partiality or favoritism 4n the exercise of this power, nor 
‘'m Magistrates will they hastily throw work into the hands of 
incompetent inatruments who are likely to return it ill done 
or not, done at all; and thus the Magistrate, instead of having 
to deal with a etianger assistant imported from Calcutta, ypiil 
be able more skilfully to employ the instrument of his own 
—the youth w hom he has trained and whose character he 
hoa Vratohed-^m the w'ork best suited to his abilities and oapaci- 

; ifTnrn, we now to the second phase of our young assist^t’s 
, He has dropped the academical denomination Of stu- 
b among the working members of the 

and; been galetted to an appoinio^ent at a Mofusdd ^a- 
fien /$msrt btdw leave tiie , pleasant English society of Cal- 
,'m^ ’:be bankh himself Ibr'a, time from th'e haunts 
}Vw, Ikowevet regret the change exce|it in so far 
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as it separates them from those friends whom they hol4 <3ear ■; 
and a few sigh inconsolably for the delights which they have ahe.ti^ 
doned, “ Cribbed, cabin^ and confined” in Calcutta> the newly 
fledged assistant can now reduce to practice those dreamy visions 
of Magisterial life which he has been forming. Here too, although 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate and officially in hiji 
charge, he first begins to realize the idea of independence, and 
has the opportunity first aflbrded him of hhaping out a coitrso 
of his own. His sphere of usefulness, formerly confined by regu¬ 
lation to ‘^within a radius of five miles from Government 
House,” is now extended over a district whose limits are count¬ 
ed by tens not units of miles, and whose inhabitants are num¬ 
bered by thousands. Still life in the Mofussil is not without 
its disadvantages as well as its recommendations, lioutiue prevails 
there as well as in Calcutta. "J'he occurrences that generally 
come under the cognizance of the resident at an out-station are 
frequently of the same monotonous character, and may, unpro- 
fitably employed, tend to narrow the mind and views of those 
who experience tliom. Our station” may become the all-ab¬ 
sorbing topic, the be-all and the end-all of life; nay it is im- 
p<»8sibie to deny that the deprivation of social privileges and 
solitariness which often accompany Mofussil life, have led to re¬ 
sults on which it is painful to reflect, and have originated a 
class of sins, which happily arc now sensibly diminished, and 
may gradually become extinct. Still, with all its solitarinesis, 
hqinr universally is the Mofussil preferred to the City. How 
few exchange even the routine of Cutcherry for the drudge^ of 
the Secretariat; how few abandon the solitary freedom of t|ie 
put-station, for the fascinating restraints of Calcutta society. 

The duties of an assistant at a Moi'ussil station are so well 
known as scarcely to require to be specified, much less enlarged 
on. Suffice it to say generally, that such minor cases as usuM- 
ly may be seen at an Knglish Police Court, are those which dai¬ 
ly come under his cognizance for trial and decision. He may 
be deputed by the Magistrate to investigate a serious case or 
write a report from papers furnished him; he may be sfent intP 
the interior of his district on duty, or ho may retain charge, of.the 
office, in the absence of the Magistrate, but as is natural, tlicsphere 
allotted for his operations is at first small and contracted,^ W© 
Will i^uppose him arrived at his station, introduced to the rcsideBts,, 
waited on. by the native officials, and eager to enter Cutcherry* tod 
qctomence business. The first day on which the assistant 
Outoherry 5e one not easily forgotten. “ The report $pr«ai^ 
amongst the officials that the new sahib is going tot togiaWori^ 
to take, the .first plunge in the Kubicon of busiiifi^s, and 
wi|h. ali thO hangers on about Couift crowd to 
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stallatioii. Lei; us just glance for a moment at tho^ scene. First 
of all comes tlie principal actor, the assistant himself, seated, 
not exactly on a throne of * royal state, wlildi far excells the 
wealth of Ormuz or of Ind/ but on a raised platform of common 
wood, striving to look around with nonchalant air, putting on 
the robttr et triplex aes” of assurance, hurriedly calling to 
mind the; shreds and patches of his Calcutta Bengali, but in¬ 
wardly dyeading the ordeal of his first case—conscious that 
he is being, mentally weighed in the balances by everyone 
present,, and yet fruitlessly endeavouring to persuade himself 
that he will not be found wanting in the estimation of his self- 
constituted valuators—feeling for the first time in reality that 
the expression “ qualified for the public service” is a broken 
reed, and the Calcutta examination a delusion and a snare. 
Around him, and within the favored circle of the official plat¬ 
form, sit or stand the sleek velvet-tongued Amlab, “ much con- 
‘ deinned to have an itching palm, to sell and mart their offices 
‘ for gold,” watching with interested feelings the first impres¬ 
sions of the assistant, who, they fontlly hope, will become their 
future ward. Without stand the mooktyars or pleaders, legiti¬ 
mate descendants of Belial, skilled to make the worse appear 
the better reason, mentally calculating the amount, of fees they 
may exact from unsuspecting and deluded clients, on the ground 
of the Sahib’s falsely represented partiality or inclination in their 
favor; while around and throughout the Cutcherry stand ” the 
many,” an unsavoury crowd, attracted chiefly for the sake of 
gossip, and little caring or seeming to care what influence the 
new hakim may cast on their interests. 

Business is commenced, A case of assault is called; tlieplaintifif 
and his witnesses step to the bar, and mumble over the solemn de~ 

, eiaration prescribed by regulation. .Depositions expressly ordered 
to be written down in the presence of the presiding officer, make 
their appearance with wonderful rapidity from behind his back, 
and are read or hurriedly gabbled over by the head mohurrir; 
a faint attempt at cross-examination is made by the unpractised 
assistant; the deporitions are finished, and much to his surprise 
dbe cAse is terminated for the day. The defendant’s side is not 
tforthconiing, orders if necessary are given to summon the ac- 
this order k recorded-—the papers signed and laid aside 
a second case, probably a fammik of the first, begun, 
feij^ikrd, and terminatjed. at a similar stage of advancement.' In 
ptoic^fss of tijme^ i e^ when the assistant has forgot tiU the 
the casei the defendants apjjear, and their answer 
to sSems as conclusively establislied as was the 

idaintiffi agamst them. This produo^ a refers 
the ^preyiods papers'of ti'*^c eaae^th^ are 
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looked over afresh, and the case awaits only the final award 
of the assistant. At first generally his decision is not given 
without deep and long consideration. He very likely takes the 
„ papers home with him and tries, by reading the details anew, 
to make up his mind as to the sentence which he shall pro¬ 
nounce. Sometimes he is mercifully disposed by some palliat¬ 
ing circumstances which he fancies he can detect on the de¬ 
fendant’s side, at other times inclined to punish from a conviction 
of the truth of the plaintiirs statement; wavering he rcmaiiis, 
till at last, although with many qualms of conscience as to the 
justness of his award, lie comes to a conclusion, and proceeds 
to pass sentence of acquittal or condemnation. , 

Such is the outcherry life of the assistant. One day’s work 
illustrates the work of every day, and this is the school in which 
he is supposed to gain the experience which will fit him to 
enter on and perforin the arduous duties of tlio Magistrate. 
Small as is the sphere in which he is engaged, many lessons are 
patent to any one who v/ishes to read and profit by them. In an 
English police court a man is brought up before the Magistrate 
on a charge of assault, the witnesses are produced and 
examined, and the accused is called on for his dofepce. He may 
deny the facts. Such is rarely the case, but in many instances 
be is compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to admit 
the truth of the accusation. Such a phenomenon as the con¬ 
fession of an accused party iii a potty case, is seldom if ever wit¬ 
nessed in the Bengal Courts. To judge by the nature of the 
cases and procedure iu Court, the amount of innocence injured 
or malice gratified there, is indeed wonderful, painful to con¬ 
template. Each party seems to have made good his own state¬ 
ment differing diametrically from that of his opponent; the amount 
of truth or falsehood on both sides seems equlbalanced *, fraud 
or perjury may sometimes be detected, but in small cases affording 
few salient points by wbicb the consistency of a lie might be 
tested, to . our shame be it said the decision must often 
be given at comparative haphazard. The story of the J udge retir¬ 
ing from cutcherry and determining a case in his antechamber 
by the highest throw of the dice, is most probably mythical, but 
carries nevertheless a germ of truth concealed beneath. The 
Bengalees, by long practice in deceit, have certainly acquired the 
art of simulating truth to perfection. Every false proposition 
is so artfully propped up on every side by lies, aU resembling timth, 
that the whole statement, perfected in falsity, defies in moat 
stances criticism or detection. Trutli according to the old proverb, 
lies at the bottom of a well, and assuredlyadminlatra-, 
tors, notwithstanding the assistance of all htegwtipus, Acta, CdjLt. 
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etruotions, and Circular Orders, have failed to detect or reach her 
hiding place in the heart of the Bengali. 

The constitution of the Courts no doubt tends to propagate 
rather than counteract the evil. AVe do not mean ^ deny that the 
native character is so essentially addicted to lying and deceit, 
tlmt however good the Courts were, the same obstacles to justice 
would prevail, although to a limited and modified extent. 

It has been well remarked tliat however well the natives of 
India be treated, their natural oriental duplicity can never be 
wholly, eradicated, and the English love of truth, manliness and 
straightforwardness infused into their minds; they never can 
become, notwithstanding all exertions, “ bJack-faced English¬ 
men.” Naturally and hereditarily a clever and ingenious race 
they have degenerated into an unprincipled and cunning peo¬ 
ple. Of old, if we may judge by reconls, active and energetic, 
they have now become a hy-word for indoleace and effete¬ 
ness; formerly practising tbcir religion in its anciently pure 
and strict form, they have graduully sunk lower and lower till 
they have now no religion at all, or a form of one, which, 
acouted and rejected by all thinking members of their society, 
is only kept Hf) from worldly and interested motives. Yet amid all 
changes in their history, they have preserved their character 
for (fuplicity intact, and such seems to be the force of custom 
that it is often doubtful whether their natural inclinations do 
nol: lead them rather to the tortuous paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood than to the straightforward road of uprightness and 
truth. No doubt many bright examples of excellence and 
virtue might be pointed out as proofs of the contrary, but 
these are few, and from tlieir paucity we are sorrowfully in¬ 
clined to believe that they form the exception not the rule. 

Knowing then the inclinations and natural propensities of the 
people with whom they had to deal, our administrators have 
devised a code of laws, and introduced a system of procedure, 
which panders to all their vices, without attempting to jdraw 
forth or elevate any one of those good qualities which they 
tnay have l^en supposed to possess. In our English law hooks 
tli« law is considered and represented as the instrument by 
•wlfick aggrieved parties are enabled to procure a certain and 
adequate redriess fur injuries. In Bengal the law, in the opi¬ 
nion of the great masses of the people, affords not the, moan$ 
to. obtain, redress for injury,, but the easiest opportunity, to 
indmt the, great channel to gratify revenge or. min 

a neighbour, i Obe ^reat defect in the native character is their 
tD«»prOet||ti)anUon, and want of immediate, determi- 
jj^rexCoulio^^ihey qKjsSsess the ‘*suaviier in mode,” but m^e 
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Sadly deficient in the " fortiter in rc they' invert the proverb, 
and isay ‘ leave till to-morrow whatever need not be done 
to-day.’ In this procrastinatinf^ tendency our Courts out-Herotl 
Herod, and cause even the dilatory and delay-loving Bengalees to 
lament the tardiness of justice, or at all events of law, We 
English piide ourselves on our love of straightforward dealing, 
and |)ity*^the love of intricacy and tergiversation whicli churacteriso 
the oriental, and yet wo have encircled our legal procedure by a 
labyrinth of forms and technicalities, which serve but to screen the 
offender and hide the designs of the false witness and suborner. 
Again a native has proverbially the reputation of having an itching 
palm j the ^*auri sacra fames” is strong within him, and our system, 
..instead of attempting to counteract or supj)ress this evil ten¬ 
dency, by nominally asking Court officials to live respectably 
on pittances lower than the salaries given to menial servants 
virtually compels them to resort to unfair means to eke out a 
subsistence. A poor man,, it is well known, will rather submit 
to an injury he lias received than complain at the thanna 
or at the Sudder Station. He truly remarks, “ I live by my 
‘ trade, and cannot afford to absent myself and neglect business 
‘ during the time required to prosecute my suit; I am a poor man 
* and cannot spare monej'- to fee a Mooktyar and bribe the Am- 
‘ lah—^if I persevere in my suit, J shall get in to debt to pay these 
^ harpies j much better, then, suffer tlio loss of a few rupees from 
‘my enemy than be lui mercifully ficceed by my seeming friends.’* 
Consequently the cases which generally come into cutcherry 
are either those in which tlie parties have secured the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Amlah by a douceur,—cases which may-bo gained, 
or those in which they persevere without bribing these olB- 
cials—cases which will generally be lost. This is a melancholy 
confession but none the less true for being so. The Magistrate 
and his subordinate officers may be active and energetic and 
do their duty well, but the idea sprang up of old in the native 
mind, and tradition has handed it down to their descendants, that 
the Amlah is the middleman through whom all business must bo 
transacted, and whose good will it is of even greater impor¬ 
tance to secure tlian that o? the hakim himself. Ko case we may 
safely say ever comes direct to the Magistrate or the assistant. 
The Sherisht^dar who allows It to bo placed on the roll, the 
Peshkar who reads, and the Mohuriir who writes, the deposi¬ 
tions, must all firM be consulted and appeased. From tHelr 
houses, and with their deceitful counsel on his lips and iii his 
memory, th.e complainant comes into Court, and tells his tale. 
To them dming the progress of tlie case he’ia^sin and 
repairs, and trusts implicitly in their promises to 
his matter in such a light to the hakim, as will procut^ a 

' 112 ■ 
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judgment in his favor. This middleman-tendency however is 
not confined to the Courts alone, but obtains universally among 
all classes, and in all circumstances. The ryota of an Indigo 
factory have the same feelings towards the gomashtas, and other 
native subordinates whom the planter is obliged to employ, and 
it seems an inherent tendency in the Asiatic mind to avoid 
direct communication with principals and trust to tbfe minis¬ 
tration of agents to attain their object. 

The Ammh in our Courts are certainly a baneful institution; if 
we want reform there, and who speaks now of any thing but reform, 
we must begin with them. It is all very well to get up an agita¬ 
tion by a reduction of Covenanted Civil Salaries, by this expedi¬ 
ent save annually a few thousand rupees, and then say, see we 
have accomplished a reform, a radical change; but this mode 
of procedure, as it affects only a small class and produces no 
perceptible amelioration of the condition of the people at large, 
will neither improve our^ Courts nor render them more popular 
than they are now. The great aim should be to bring justice 
home to every man’s door; by our system wo have removed it to 
an unapproachable distance. One of the chief causes of this evil 
lies, we believe, in the conduct of the native Court officials, and to 
their improvement should the first measures of reform be direct¬ 
ed. We have lately seen educated young natives, graduates of 
the Calcutta University, promoted all at once to Deputy Magis¬ 
tracies and Collectorships, but e(|ucation seems to be consider¬ 
ed only applicable to, and essential for, the higher grades of 
officials, and to be looked upon as a qualification altogether un- 
suited to the subordinate Court Amiah. Such a view is certain¬ 
ly errropoous. We need educated men in the office as well as 
on the bench j the business of the Cutcherry requires as able 
beads to perform it as are needed to decide the cases usually 
brought before subordinate Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
and we* feel assured, if the Courts were gradually weeded of 
the old half-educated bands of Amiah, and step by etep filled 
with young educated natives, that the complaints against ^e 
cluhtuiter of Court officials would perceptibly diminish, aipd the 
course of Justice be freed from many of those obstacles, which at 
pre^nt impede it It must be evident to all who have had op- 
portunitaes of observing the effect of European education on ^le 
native maud, that a higher tone is thereby imparted to tlie cha- 
laet^ of Who receive it, that a channel is opened into 
t|ey may dir^t tho$e mental energies which they pqasessi 
of pervertktg them as is usual from lack of knowlei^e, 
they etrive more and more to deserve the confidence, 
it\w^ watuitively placed in theeduca^d smtheTl^au 
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has an injurious rather than a beneficial efiect on the Native 
mind, and in one sense the objection is valid. Smatterem 
will always exist in every class, and such knowledge, nourishing 
false ideas in the native mind, may often do more harm than is 
occasioned by positive ignorance, but a substantially founded 
education, which is now open to all and embrliced by many, can 
never, we believe,—^and experience confirms this belief—induce 
evil rather than good. If those young graduates of the Universi- 
tjt» who are now being sent into tho Mofussil as Deputy Magis- 
,tes, were first attached to the Courts as Amlali, paid respecta- 
1y, and subsequently, if advisable, promoted to the higher 
[grades, not only would their efficiency in the latter capacity 
he increased tenfold from experieuce gained in their previous 
career, but as Amlah they would materially purify the cha¬ 
racter of the Mofussil Courts, and render them other than they 
are now, a by-word amongst those whom they were intended to 
serve, for inefficiency and,corruption. 

But not only does this evil reputation which attaches to our 
Mofussil Courts render their name generally hated; it pre¬ 
vents much good being done extra-judicially among the people. 
A good Magistrate does not fancy himself always seated on 
the bench or dispensing justice in CJutcherry. He would like 
sometimes to unbend, to mingle on friendly terms with all class¬ 
es in his district, to hear their views and opinions as between 
man and man, and thus to become acquainted with the pre¬ 
valent tone and spirit of bis district, which he feels can never 
be ascertained while openly clothed in his official dignity. In 
law it is said the king never dies, and so to the mind of the 
Bengali, the Magistrate, the sovereign of the district, whether in 
cutoherry or out of cutcherry, is ever the same—ever surroanded 
by the lictors and fasces of office, ever a man more to be feared 
than loved, always living in an atmosphere of summonses, war¬ 
rants and subpmnas, whose baneful infiuence must sedulously be 
avoided. He goes out into the interior of his district and attempts 
suavely to enter into conversation with some of the ryots. 
Sometimes they show eagerness to approach him; but this is 
generally the case, when, prefacing their story by the loud and 
vehement cry of “ Dohai, Dohai,” they pour forth volubly a tale 
of grievances and injuries sustained by them from a neighbour. 
agaTnst whom they complain-^a tale sometimes true, idw^ys 
exaggerated, too often feigned and false. They cannot apf ar^nt- 
ly comprehend that the hakim can possibly question, them with¬ 
out reference to hia official capacity, and their fertile imagtna- 
tion immediately conjures up every conceivtfbleytnotiye but te 
light one for his conduct, l^erhaps he may 
of feieir former peccadilloes, the remembrance of 
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in their throat, anil he wishes to incriminate them from their 
own conversation; perhaps he has sinister intentions against 
some of their relatives, and is striving to elicit information from 
them against the latter *, with these and a thousand other baseless 
peradventureg in their minds, they immediately suspect him of 
some covert desigit'to bring them into his Court, and accordingly 
wilily attempt to mislead him or evade his questions. Such has 
been found to be the result of endeavours to mingle amongst 
the ryots of a district. There may have been defects on the official’s 
side in attempting to do so—no doubt such existed. He may 
not in all cases have been able to render his ideas intelligible to 
others, he may have misunderstood those of the natives them¬ 
selves. Still taking this into consideration, the impression has 
remained, that there existed some undefined fear in the mind 
of those with whom he was conversing, which seemed ab¬ 
ruptly to shut their mouths, and render them chary of giving 
utterance to their ideas- They seemed indeed to consider the 
Magistrate as a terror to evil-doers, but apparently did not see or 
understand the application of the second clause, that he was, 
a praise and protection to them that do well.” 

In different eircHinstances no such unwillingness or repug¬ 
nance is manifested. Indigo planters have been decried as 
oppressors, and their ryots held up as miserable specimens of 
suffering humanity, crusheil under the despotism of their mas¬ 
ters, and fiiled’with no veiy friendl^’^elings towards them. It 
may be so—those who have suppomd such opinions may have 
had better data than wc, from which to form a conclusion. All 
that wc feel bound to say on this subject is that our experience 
warrants no such inference. The poor suffering ryots of an 
Indigo factory certainly seem much raoro inclined to mingle 
and converse with tlicir persecutors, llian to approach .those 
vtho nominally stand between the oppressor and oppressi- 
ed. We have often visited Factory cutcherries, and long¬ 
ed to be able to dispense justice with as much speed and 
eatisfaction to all parlies concerned as obtains there; we have 
witnessed the confidence with which tlic ryots approached, 
related their grievances, and obtained redress—a confidence 
stmngely and strongly contrasted with the repugnance with 
wln^ official. endeavours in similar cases were encountered, 
and. the thought arose in our minds that there must be some 
hidden ageacyf at work which has produced this ooldnoss between; 
the gteat masses of the people and their legal proteetpi’s^, The 
>4i^ee,wii5 have stated’above, we believe to lie in the fact that! 
the’ personally experienced the hardships 

pC "or heard of ^hem by re|>ort, and having naturally 

a f^^noy;look upon j||iloials of all classes as in sblae tray 
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or other the originators of those evils> gradually have arrived 
at the conclusion that intercourse with the hitter may more 
prudently bo avoided than ^courted, should be shunned rather 
than encouraged. 

Unfavourable liowever aa have been our first impressions of 
the Courts hitherto, wc are by no means inclined to side with 
those who take a pride in cavilling at all institutions wliich are 
not framed exactly in accordance with their views, and who 
maintain that our present system is no better than were the 
native Courts of old. Our Courts, we grant, are not pure, but 
their corruption, springs not, as wc have remarked, entirely 
from the defects of their otjiistitution, but from an inherent 
perversion of the native mind, which is not a creation of yester¬ 
day. In olden times, as is well known, ♦fudges as well as Ainlah 
were corrupt; were a sidfieicnt inducement held out, tlio pre¬ 
siding officer could be gained over, equally wltlt his satellites. This 
abuse we can safely say we have rendered obsolete. The native 
officials, i. c. the lower 'officers of (k>urt, are still notoriously 
venal, the bar Is a by-word for rapacity and unsoriipulousness, 
blit the purity of tlic bench is seldom impugned. Granting all 
this, and allowing credit for the innovations and imi)rove- 
ments wc have introduced with our system, wc do not consider 
that any valid excuse Idr the present lioiidition of the Courts 
has been established. We would not wilfully or unduly disparage, 
still less do we feel iiiclincd to “damn with fiiint praise.” Wo 
must remember that we ffive in tlic 19th and not the i7tli 
or 18til century, in times when knowle<lgc and enlightenment 
profess to be far advanced. Is it nut then beneatli the dignity 
of our Government to measure what we have done for the be¬ 
nefit of India by any such standard as those praters about olden 
times propose ? Slioiild we not rather look to the future than 
to the past, rather resolutely contemplate what it is our duty 
to do, than look back with placid and passive self-satisfaction oa 
what others, our inferiors, have failed to perform ? 

Our assistant, so far as we have hitherto seen him, has 
been employed in notluug higher than the decision of pet¬ 
ty cases at a Mofassil Station. He has taken the first plunge 
in the Rubicon, but he has not yet reached the oppo¬ 
site shore. Two ordeals are impending over lus headj^ 
wl^lch he must pass through ere he can ascend another step on, 
the ladder of promotion, and exchange the name of Assistant, for 
that of Magistrate, These are the so-called semi-annual Contral, 
Conimittee RxEininations, directed by a'board of e;^aminers,i|u ; 
Calcutta and presided over by a committee in thn l^ofu^iLliiayihg 
as their professed object, to test the progress which ati|ipyyaala 
officers making towards attaining a thorough 
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their diitiea. Let us suppose our assistant located at one of the 
minor stations of a Division. The summons issued by the Com«- 
misaioner arrives, ordering him to attend at head quarters for 
the purpose of undergoing the examination. Forthwith Beau¬ 
fort’s Digest, and Kickctta’ Cutcherry Guide come into great re¬ 
quest, and are consulted by the candidate for “ special jjowers” 
with an assiduity by no means common imprevious months. He 
seeks to store his memory as ho best can with facta from those 
useful hand-books, and tries to make up for past dilatbriness by 
vigorous though temporary exertion. At last the fated day ar¬ 
rives when Beaufort and Ricketts must be consigned to the 
book-shelf, and the last preparations for departure completed. 
Amid the hearty good wishes of his fellow residents he sets out 
upon his journey, and on arriving at his destination finds proba¬ 
bly that the usually dull and formal head quarters of the Divi¬ 
sion have been enlivened by the arrival of several other young¬ 
sters from the surrounding districts, who, although nominally on 
other and graver thoughts intent, stift contrive to kill dull care, 
and spend the time agreeably and cheerfully. Perhaps a pig¬ 
sticking or tiger-shooting party is organized; the lively spirits 
of the party join, enjoy their sport, ami return all the better for 
the excitement, and none tlni less fitted to brave the terror of the 
examination room. At last work is begun. Our young friend 
enters the examination room, finds the most potent, grave and 
worthy signors, the examiners, arrayed in dignity before him, 
takes the place assigned, and commences studying the paper con¬ 
taining questions in the Foujdarry department, which is handed 
to him. He mentally invokes the aid of Beaufort, sets to work, 
to answer the questions to the best of jiis ability, finishes the 
paper, and hands it back to the cxaiaiiier. A similar set of ques¬ 
tions on subjects connected with the Revenue Department of 
bis duties, calls forth in like manner his knowledge of Ricketts. 

Then comes, to the European, the severest portion of the or- 
deal-y-testing his knowledge of the vernacular language of his 
district. Suppose him a denizen of Lower Bengal. He innat 
translate a tolerably difficult passage of English into Bengali^ 
must read with comparative fluency copies of o^cial documents, 
and converse with sufficient case and intelligence Wb to under- 
fit^hd and be tinderstood by the native with Whom he is ordered 
to convr^rse. A couple of cases, such as ordinarily come tinder 
bi^ |CO||[^|xahce, are then read over to test his acquaintance Vritb 
ibe Ibrnis of office and bis capability to estimate the valae of 
evidence, be is required to write sin ordinaiy 
these, and then bis trials for the time 
^;;'^||^:eiamihation is cl<^ed, 'the papers of the wlous'eah- 

Valued, and transmitted to the €ale«t^8oardt 
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Ilie examiners look mysteriously grave wliCH asked wliat 
vcrtUct tkey have returnedj and the young hopefuls disperse lo 
their several stations with as much rapidity as they arrived, 
there to wait in suspense till the final award is promulgated, 
vSuch JijectiiigsariJ looked iorward to with pleasure by all. The 
thought of tile examination does not seem to enter much into 
the iuinds of the caudidates, and certainly UoCkS not impair their 
spirits. TIic thought of leaving the routine of ollice for a time, 
and meeting again those friends from whose society the stern 
rules for absence” debar them for at least the next six mouths; 
the prospect of making new ac^juaintances as well as reviving 
old friendships,—all toad to make the young assistants regUrd 
these examinational reunh>t(s as some of the pleasantest episodes 
in their iiitrodiu'-iory career, j. 

fjooked at in a practical point of view we cannot con¬ 
sider that these examinations fulfil the purpose for which 
they were instituted. They arc doubtless better atid more 
practical in their tendency than the ludicrous initiatory farce 
in Calcutta, but as a test for discovering the working capa¬ 
bilities of the assistant tlicy are, we think, a failure. These 
capabilities can surely l>e bolter jutlgcd of by tlio officer who 
apportions him his duties snd sees that he performs them, than 
by a committee of htrangers, who can only find out whether he 
is inUilfectually fpjalified ibr those duties, luid who trust in a great 
measure to the report of agist rate as to the actual amount 

of work done by the assiot^nt and the nianiier in which it has 
been performed. The object of prontoting the assistant at this 
stage of his career, is tliat, by taking cognizance of more 
serious cases than he has yet tried, he may efiicicntly relieve the 
Magistrate of some of tlie details of his office, ami enable the 
latter to devote more time to important duties. Is not then the 
Magistrate the best judge as to whether the iinpassod assistant 
is CttiHiblo to relieve him of some portion of his duties, or will 
prove, if entrusted with, such power, a burden rather than a re- , 
lief ? Let the Magistrate as in former times have the option of 
recommending his assistants for promotion, and we feel convinc- , 
ed tlmt not only would the possession of tins jjower increase die 
car© and watchfulness of Magistrates over their assistants, but 
Vroald rouse the latter by increased zeal and diligence to slitpvv ; 
themselves really of use to their superiors and thus deserve pt^- 
motion. "We arc ourselves aware of several instances in. which' 
assistants have been efficient and hard working officers, yet Uave“: 
repeatedly failed to pass the required examination. They Haye. 
been valued by the Magistrate, but fotmd wanting W th^ 
miner ; and , beiug thus remanded to inferior work, tfo s 
tails of which they had long ago mastered, have conc«^Yh<f a 
SErtKM^EB, 1859: • , 
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repugnance to their duties which many years have not sufliced 
to eradicate, and which might have been counteracted, nay al¬ 
together avoided, by well-timed promotion founded on the basis 
oT actual usefulness rather than mere amount of knowledge. 

Let us suppose then this examination ordeal successfully 
passed by the young assistant. We behold him now gradually 
emerging from the limited sphere to which he was previously 
confined, and entering upon a line of more varied duties. His 
powers are now materially increased, the tedious and intermi¬ 
nable repetition of marpeet” cases no longer solely falls on his 
ear, he begins to look forvvurd to the weightier matters of tlio law, 
and to decide more interesting and important cases, flo is now 
alternately engaged in deciding the particulars of an affray, or 
puzzled bythe intricacies of a land-dispute; his collecto- 
rate powers, which formerly were nil^ enable him now to decide 
the so-called summnr^ (Heaven save the mark!) suits, and he 
feels that Miigisterial life is begiiiniftg in earnest. He has now 
got free from the leading-strings of law and is eager to exercise 
his newly acipiired authority. Somotirnes like the ricwiy-ffedged 
bird he may linger ere commencing his new career, distrustful 
of hi»' own- stveiigtii, but lie geuerully proceeds with au alacrity 
which custom afterwards subdues, to prove the reality of his new 
powers. Woe to the culprit who, overUkcu by Nemesis in an 
evil hour, comes before our newly empowered assistant! He has 
come before a Judge as unsparing as iNJiims or Khadamauthusof 
old, and if he be found guilty, will find that he has to drink a full 
cup of retributive justice. 

The months pass quickly awjj,y. The young officer’s experience is 
increasing day by day, but the path is not yet clear before him. 
Xnothet’ barrier still remains to be overcome, ere he can feel him¬ 
self free from the trammels of his apprenticeship. The second trial 
before the examination committee still grimly overshadows, and 
i^poBG^ a bar to, his future progress. The same little episode at the 
f^ddijjr Station which we have mentioned, Jigaiu occurs. The 
same scene, which we have above described, is re-enacted, the 
only difference in the present case being that the young, spemally- 
empovvered assistant, aims at the “higher grade,” and plays for the 


stale ojf full powers. The test is necessarily severer than Was 
first; the knowledge of principles, which was all that was 
nece^ry in the first examination, must now be supplemehtcd 
j^curafo a^ with atetails; proficiency in asedbnd 


" Tli^ period; whU*h elapses between the abtdm Oxa 
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ininatton aiicl the puhlicatioii of its results, is a period of ^nxi- 
ous suspense to the cawdUIate. Former exsuninatioua and their 
results were matter, if not of indilVercncc, at least of compara¬ 
tive unimportance. Fornver successes, he felt, had only cleared 
but half his roac], and but paved the Avay for new trials. Now 
however, this last obstacle once surmounted, the path lies clear be¬ 
fore him. No examinations will have henc<’forth any ternn’s for 
him, no crauiming of Acts and Kogulatioas will strain his me¬ 
mory or rutflo his temper, Beaufort and Ricketts will henceforth 
be referred to as guides, not studietl as text books ; in short he 
will be enabled to jdungc freely into JMagisterial life without 
let or hindrance except what may proceed from his own 
inea’pacity to pursue his future career. No wonder then that 
a repulse, an un^a^ourab]n issue, should be more severely felt 
by one wlio has so nearly achieved his end, tlum by one who 
has just commenced and felt the first excitement of the struggle. 
Rarely does success attend the first attempt? in fact no‘full 
powers’ can be granted to any assistant unless he has been ex¬ 
ercising ‘special’ powers for one ye.ar previously. A year elap¬ 
ses, and unless our young friend be of the “ multum agendo 
nihil agens” class, the cxf)iration of that term sees him vested 
w'ith the full powers of Joint Miigislralc and Deputy Collector, 
qualified to pcriorin llie 1‘unciionb of a iMagislrate, but unat¬ 
tached to any particular .station. 

Here, properly speaking, terminates the career of the assistant. 
That line he will soon drop, and subside into “ our Joint,” or re¬ 
ceive an Acting Magistracy. Tldlhcr we do not presume to 
go over his career. ^V'^e have viewed Ids progress rrl> ovOf the 

I mrport of the present Article provent.s us going on nd mala; btd. 
)etwccn tlm two states i)f iVssistant and JMagistratc is a middle 
grade, in which our assistant is frequently fi)uiid previous to his fi¬ 
nal or permanent promotion, viz., in charge of a Subdivision. In 
large districts where the influence of ilie Magistrate residing a^fc 
the Sudder Station is not sufficiently diffused over the length and 
' breadth of his Zillah, small outposts, embracing two or three 
Thannas, have been formed in the interior of the district, tho 
duties of which arc assigned to either Deputy Collectors, or not, 
less frequently to Assistants, ve'sted either with ‘speo^V or * fall* 
powers. Posted to one of those minor stations,, our young 
friend enters upon an entirely new sphere of duty. Aticustomed 
previously, as a subordinate, merely to witness without being al¬ 
lowed to participate in the perforraance.of the duties of Magis¬ 
trate at the Sunder Station, he now finds himself la a Magis- 
teml mierocosm of his own, he has become the responsible 
of an office, abandoned the mild soubriquet of thQia 
assumed the imposing title of/mA/w. Tim eal^m of tloairt offi- 

. la ' . 
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dais, aliYays. obsequious, becomes lower than ever; cases are now 
no longer made over to liim by the Magistrate t(»r report, but 
complaints are prepared dii*ectly before him; and he now first 
learns the pleasures of managing and having independent charge 
of a district; But along with the pleasures, come also the cares 
of independence; difficulties start up w'hcre to his unaccustomed 
eye all seemed plain and smooth before. The office contributes its 
sWe of iffipedimeuts in the shape of accounts, statements, 
i*eturns and .reports, which, unless our friend’s tastes incline 
to the Financial or Accountant General’s department, he 
finds neither instructive nor agreeable. lie is frequently plung¬ 
ed into embarrassments by the wity Amhih, simply to try 
•hia.mettle, and enable them to exhibit their own skill; and 
doubtless amid f.li this labyiinth of work and intrigue the 
hired subdivisional ofiicer sometimes sighs for the careless, irres¬ 
ponsible post of assistant, which he has quitted. Still he per¬ 
severes. Many an askance look passes between his Amiah 
on the promulgation by the Saiiib of some anti-regulation order, 
which grates harshly on their ears; many a subdued hint do 
they quietly make pointing out a way of relief from some inasje 
of confusion, in whoso windings onr young friend may have 
become entangled in cutehciiy. Not unfrequently comes a let¬ 
ter from head-quarters criticising his proceedings, and tacitly 
conveying censure under the garb of “ demanding an explana¬ 
tion;”. But all such difficulties daunt not the young asfiirant 
^ lor promoliou, and manfully encountered, only serve to guide 
^'his inexperience, and perfect his training for future useful¬ 
ness. Boon the way becomes plain. Those accounts and state- 
^ ments, fdrnierly submitted * lougo intervallo’ and often without 
particular attention to accuracy, soon, by practice, cease to bear 
that, appearance of intricacy and confusion which they first 
pi^sentc^; demands for explanations become few and far between; 
and by the time the assistant leaves the training school, he is pre- 
par^. to encounter the more multifarious duties of the Magis¬ 
trate without fear or embarrassment 

^ apart from its worth as a training-school, the Subdivi- 
eipp is. by no means destitute of the amenities of life. . Sub- 
;^ationa there are doubtless—and we have had ex- 


3NBW»c4y, sio^^^ the hot weather a furnace, in the rainy seawi 
without apparent advantages natural or otFei^-i 
; w|se^; .ikjommepd them as permanent stations for Europeans; ' 

lias not mniversaWy displayed such obliquity 
I'of give'it .the; credit which,-.is. justly/due ;of'- 

*5<^uHetb,for,the.welfare olTts servautSi we ad-', 
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mit that such purgatorial stations arc the cxceptiou noi; the 
rule, and subdivisional life in general forms no unpleasant epi¬ 
sode iii tiie assistant’s career.' 

ITancy oar friend removed from the social circle at the Sad¬ 
der Station and, established in solitary grandem* in his Mofussil 
home. The clmngc is at first not a pleasant one. No social walks 
or rides, no enlivening games at racket or cri(;kct, relievo now 
tlie monotony of morn and even. Time doubtless hangs ofteii 
heavy on his hands, and he is in danger of falling a victim to 
the horrors of ennui. Still the Subdivision, although apparently a 
liermitage, possesses many external resources for rendering so¬ 
litude bearable. Planted generally in closer ])roxiniity to the Mo- 
fuBsil residents’ abodes tlian is the Sudder Station,’ it affords to 
the assistant frequent opportunities of driving dull care away 
by neighbourly visits amongst the surrounding Indigo planter^ 
and merchants. Knjoined l>y regulation ‘‘ to be as much as poa- 
eible on the move,” and “ to i-cndcr himself accessible to allolassea 
of people,” our assistant finds but little difliciilty in reconcil¬ 
ing his tastes with his duty, lie is essentially a bird of pas¬ 
sage. At one time we meet him at the confines of his district 
diligently doing ** cutcherry on hursc-buck,” at another snugly 
quartered in some iiL'ighb.’uriug factory, whence siiUying 
forth he performs his duties in Ids tent or budgerow. 

At a third wo find him out on CoUocforate duty, his tent curi¬ 
ously and by a strange coincidence pitched in a spot where game 
is abundant, and v/here amid severer toil the rifle o;r fowling 
piece may not remain unused in it-i case. Pufialo may be 
found and pursued, as well as boundaries marked out on the 
chura where he is engaged; a leoi)ard may be roused amid 
the jungle surrounding a village whoso limits he is defining ; in 
the morning oui‘ friend may be seen laboriously wading through 
sWamps in pursuit of the shrill-toued snipe, in the evening 
eautaously approaching the plover on the banks of an adjoining 
jheel, untired by cutcherry, and combining pleasurable ex¬ 
citement with severer and sterner duties. Many of the happiest 
days of an assistant’s life are spent at the Subdivision j inde¬ 
pendence pleases, the roving life delights him. The hospitality 
of surrounding residents tends to compensate for the sociability* 
of the Sudder Station of which he has been deprived, and it i#' 
not without feelings of regret that our friend receives his pro- 
and abandons the place where his knowledge of duty 
‘ began, to eater upon the duties of Magistrate ataregul^'; 
itation.. ^ ^ ■* ‘■ '-JK 

So far as we have hitherto gone in our 8kcteh»*we have enhip; 
sidered only the official portion of the assistant's life; we 
viewed him in cutcherry, or in the MofussU^at worh and per- 
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forming Oie tjaily duties of liis position. Wc do not ho^vever 
mean to jnsiimatej>—indeed so inveterate are the prejudices of the 
profantim vulgus that we fear our insinuations woul<l meet 
the same fate as the predictions of Cassandra of old—we do not 
insinuate that the life of the young civilian at a Mofussil station. 
is one altogether of work, and continual devotion-to duty. He 
is not presented to our view always encircled by Amlah, nor 
docs the cutcherry constantly dilluse its dingy air around Inm. 
Now and then in our experience we .have met with a rara avis, 
who finds apparently his lionic in the cutcherry rather than the 
bungalow, wlio never seems happy unless ^adjudicating cases, 
peering into worm-eaten records, examining or signing multifa* 
rious dociimeuts, casting up or detecting flaws in accounts, 
whose whole talk is of this roohacarry or that * circular order,’ 
and whose tout emejibU and physiognomy bear an expression 
as sallow, and musty as the records over which he delights to 
pore. Such, however, is not the general character of the assis¬ 
tant, However much he may enjoy performing duty in tlie 
Mofussil, the sedentary cutcherry life in the Sudder Station pos¬ 
sesses for him no peculiar‘charms, the close of office he finds 
rather a relief than othenvise. The record room with all its 


paraphernalia is his abhorrence, and is ouly visited on such high 
occasions as the arrival of Judge or Commissioner, on their ustial 
tour of inspection. ^ Neo semper arctira tendit Apollo,’ is his 
motto, and he finds regulation cutcherry Jiours ample time to 
gratify his taste for legal lore, or improve his acquaintance with 
Mofussil justice. 

" Amon^ the other residents of the station our assistant occu¬ 
pies a distinct position. He is considered by all a social Mark 
Taplev warranted to remain ‘ jolly' under all circumstances, and 


cnlated to promote the sociability of the station. The Magis¬ 
trate’s family may not be on good terms with that of the Judge, 
^ 0 , * Cbutncys’ may pooh-pooh the idea of such people lus the 
* 1!lla:t^(>es’ being in society. Such trifles trouble not our asabtantjr 
he fyirns a dew ear to their mutual reenmination and petty 
eci^ida, and pursues the even tenor of hie way witliout mixing 
. such; in^orlods contentions. Various duties seem to be con- 
Sid^;e4 *9 special peri^uisites of an assistant’s position. Is there a; 

The assistant, having recently arrived; 
and fiimiliar with all the iat- 
of . new and interesting books j he is forthiyii^'elects 
Book Club Committee nm cotit and sho^% 
^ijiaonal miM^k of ik)^nfidenee;, cojinpHmente^ by in- 
of Secretary.' ■ He has lately undnt^ne; 
in:,;'the -me'tropoJbji ;an#his s^yices.are'. 


fy' 
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at once considered indispensable in the Local Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, where, converted into an examiner, he sho^vs 
his zeal in the educational' department of the public servjee by 
diligently * visiting’ and ‘ inspecting’a Bengali school. Jlis“ta8tO 
for accounts” is insidiously inquired into and tested, visions 
of comfortable berths or the secretariat float before his eyes, but 
alas for the vanity of human wishes ! his training must be initiat¬ 
ed by taking charge of our mutton club or our station-book ac¬ 
counts. On the occurrence of any demonstration or festive 
occasion our friend’s services arc urgently ih request; in short 
his name is taken in its literal acceptation under all circum¬ 
stances, and lie is, nolens vole.'is, converted into a social martyr, and 
'dubbed permanent coadjutor and assistant in promoting the so¬ 
ciability of ‘ our station.’ 

The history of one day’s life at a Mofussil station generally 
embodies the experience of every day, and the modus vivendi of 
the lassistant presents no peTjuliar or <liiierent characteristics from 
that of the other residents. A rapid glance will sutilice for our 
])urpo8e. In the morning our friend is no sluggard, no inveter¬ 
ate votary of Morpheus, but a true believer in the old proverb 
‘ anent’ early rising ainl its lioaltbfal consequences. Gladly ■ 
escaping from night punkahs, m()S(|uitocs, mosquito curtains et 
hoc genus omne, lie, nothing loth, prepares to brace his nerves 
lor the remainder of tlie ilay b}’' a goud gallo*) on his favorite stud, 
or an invigorating aiul IVetohcning walk. Generally fond of horse 
flesh, he may turn his taste to some use in his morning rides; he> 
may inspect a road, or invc:^tigate a case at a distance, dr in 
default of any such opportunity of sliowing his zeal for the pub¬ 
lic service, he may, in a rattling run with his dogs after a 
jac;>kal, or in a quiet eautcr with a friend, find excitement imd 
amusement more congenial to his tastes, and equally conducive 
to health. * Ohota Hazri’ on his return is discussed with a relish 
which only those who follow our friend’s example can know; 
top boots and riding costume are doffed, a n<;glige attire assumed, 
tiie soothing pipe or cheroot diffuses its fragrant smoko around, the 
contents of the dik bag examined, and, the morning meal oyer, the 
assistant prepares for cuteherry. Luring the day he is invisible to 
all hut the denizens of his Court, and at four o’clock re-appeal’s 
a^n in civilized society. With what afeeling of relief does he he^ 
the last case called, and the welcome words* kachari hogayh^prc-; 
hdunced 1 With hasty review and quickened step he abandons 
atnlahs, mookfyars, and rciiairs to hiS own hungaloT^' theth’' 
to dtmebei measures for spending the evening. he adjo^r|^V 

irbiin cuteherry to the study, and there in conVefSb 
thirty dead str^e to pass the time till the lengthening 
betok*^' the app^aeh of evening’s dark successor, 
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may certainly conceive of an assistant in whom tlie desire of 
iearnmg, the sacred fire, has not been quenched by intcrminubic 
examinations ; we may conceive of him dwelling apart, eschew¬ 
ing the sports of the field, and walking, like tlje Usher in En¬ 
gine Aram, a solitary man. Far be it from us to disparage the love 
of learning, which can successfully withstand the uselessness and 
inertia produced by an Indian climate ; still wc doubt whether to 
the great majority of 3 n)ung assistants, the culture of the Muses, 
the glories of Sanskrit, or the beauties of Persian, possess so 
much charm as a*good game at racket, cricket or i|uoits. The 
climate, his duties, position, aiid all, militate against the pro¬ 
bability of our assistant bcHtoiniiig one of the literati of the coun¬ 
try, Fatigued during the day with cuicherry, his eyes dim¬ 
med with perusing documents, and the monotonous chant of the 
Sheriatadar still ringing in his ears, it is little to be wondered at 
if our friend, eschewing the greJS’e-pleasures of the study, dons his 
cricketing costume, and rcjiairs witlr'the other residents to “ the 
ground.” AV e were always an ■enthusiastic cricketer, and although 
during our sojourn here we have often sighed to see again a match 
at Lord’s, we must admit that a scratch match at an Indian 
station affords mucli more field for amusement, although science 
be ignored. Tlie very severity of the exercise enhances its plea¬ 
sure, and although certain i>rejudiced individuals vvhOyWe are sure, 
never handled a bat, hint seemingly at the folly of making a toil 
of a pleasure, we still remain of opinion that such manly sports 
moderately indulged are preferable to overworking the brain, 
and thus playing into the hands of our enemy, the climate, by 
impairing our physical ability to withstand its attacks. 

In the racket court, or ci-ickct ground, our asidstant is Hot 
a mere idle spectator, but an eager and willing plaj^er. He 
directs the hsiU skilfully, wields the bat dexterously ; no longer 
obliged to twist his throat in vain attempts to pi’onounce tlie. 
gutterlal and nasal Bengali, he vociferates lustily in his mother 
jfongae ; his official inertia has disappeared as if by magicj 'ahd 
as dook at his eager attitude, watching every movement of 
the \player’s arm, every twist of the ball or turn of tlie bat, wO 
almost fail to recognize our cutcherry-tired friends Cricket oyet*, 
oqr as&fant having sacrificed to the graces, joins the social 
MHy a^emhled on the bund, which usually serves ^ the MuU 
m4| ■Mofus'dl station, or again mounting hU stud enjoys a eant^ 
’^ih a' Anend* till warned hj the dispersion of the assm^bl^ 
that tibe day is drawing to a close, he turns his hojr^e^s 
hocao^ards, and there,, alone or with some; 
;1^^\t|^t;8Cenp'Of his experience for die day. ,, 

. s.i. 'jl: tlieasdstant'atAMofns^ii $ta:ffoh» ■ 

t,‘' We, 'lave 'seen a iio', 
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ing the ladder of proaiotion^ we have viewed him at work in 
his cutcherry or on duty in the Mofussil ; and here> leaving him 
amid the quiet of the Sudder Station, reposing sifter lua labors, 
we conclude our sketch. May he not rest contented with 
knowledge ho has gained in the outset of his career, but may 
the first experience of his apprenticeship serve to guide and 
rcct him amid the intricacy and compUcity of his future duties^ 


’BisiftaMBaa, Is'S'S.' * 
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Art. iV.—l. Punjaub Reports, , 

2. Chsninoham’s & ikhs . 

3. UnpuMished Oriental Manuscripts. 


- Many :yeara ago, whtn the Calcutta Review was still youwg 
It&d we were so also, when the Sikhs were our deadliest ene¬ 
mies, and the Sepoy of Oudh and Bhqjpore our sword and shield, 
we forwarded a contribution on The Countries betwixt the Sut¬ 
lej and' the Jumna,” the most Easterly provinces of the Sikh 
nation. Driven onwards by a wind from the East, we set¬ 
tled in that fair province betwixt the Bcas and the Sutlej 
and recorded our impressions in a contribution under the 
jname of The Jhciundhur Doab.” Ten years have elapsed 
since then, and wrought a wondrous change in our position. 
Dike the seven sleepers, w'e rub our eyes as if awaking from 
a dream, for we find that our friends and foes have changed 
places, and that wc are holding the Punjaub with the assistance 
of Sikhs against tliose who helped us to conquer it. 

a mere chance, by tine fancy of a great man, by a fatality 
of oirouraktancea, we find ourselves again among a people whom 
we loved so w’ell, and in a position to study the character of the 
residents, and visit the great cities of that rich and unrivalled 
tract which lies betwixt the Chenab and the Beaa, the original 
Sikh land, the cradle of the faith, the nursery of the chivalry 
of the followers of the Guru. This tract, containing three 
inilHons of men and more than five thousand villages, from the 
coinmencement of our rule until the present year composed the 
great DahOte Division. But now a J croboara has sent away two 
tlie skirts of liehoboam, the ancient limits 
&sed to exist, and the sentences which we now string to¬ 
gether; hre a panegyric of one that has departed. 

Under: the Punjaub system of Government the limits Of a 
COmmSMob, or what in France would be called a Prefectnre 
0 ^ ^llartment, are necessarily more narrow than in the Bbni^ 
hbjr Presidency, * where a Commission comprises One-half, imd 
the Agra f^vernment one-fifth, of the whole PrOaid^d^, 
'the Judicial 'and^Executive in, one 6f|ce’’w4 , 
_,necessary.’'' The' Lahore Diyirioh was ever 'the smalleit'v 

rich, ^Wded with tiliage»iCah4L 



,§h' ■jsupee^ed'^the decade,nc« of B'«biicOt' •' 

Spf jy peOj^e,incf0ased,,’an4 
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and qiiaciriiplcd, the burden on one man’s shoiildors of oontrol- 
linff all became intolerable, and one of the last acts of the Court 
of Directors was to order the sub-division. 

But in truth it was a glorious country, sloping down frmn 
the everlasting snow-capped mountains to the frowning desert, 
intersected by vast rivers, rich in corn and sugar and oil, re¬ 
velling in plenty, overflowing with population, proud of, its 
royal cities and its numberless villages, proud of its stal¬ 
wart and sturdy people, who were at the same time great in 
arms and agriculture, with hands, like Cincinnatus, good for 
the sword or the plough. They were no effete race with only 
the faint tradition of the actions of their remote ancestors; 

„ within the memory of man they had had a living faith, a vivid 
nationality, and an indepeiident kingdom. Fortune was against 
them, for they came into collision with a race, not more brave, 
but more perfectly furnished witli the appliances of war; but 
they submitted not abjectly, nor without a struggle. 

The great city of Lahore had from time immemorial been the 
seat of Empire. It was no obscure conglomeration of huts, scattered 
here and there under palm-trees, with a row of thatched shops, 
such as suffices for a town and the head quarters of a station in 
the jungle of Bengal. It was a great city before-vMahmood 
crossed the Indus, it bad became greater under the Mahome- 
dans. It is still girt with red brick walls, gateways, an<l fortifica¬ 
tions presenting, with its one hundred thousand inhabitants and 
lofty houses, the appearance of old Home, or one of the medieeval 
free cities of the German Empire. Tradition has it, that the twin, 
sous of the great Kama, sovereign of Ayodya, XCusa and Labo 
founded two cities, and called them after their names Kussooa 
and Lahore; in that case Alexander must have stood within 
her Walls. To the end of last century the city was vaguely 
known in Itlurope as “ Lahore of the Great Mogul,” never visiti^ 
by European, but connected with Delhi by a royal road, marked 
at intervals by lofty Kos Minara, and magnificent serais. 

On the side of the city, overhanging the river Ravee, is the royat 
forl;ress, built in all the stateliness of Agra and Delhi, a palaee, 
and ah arsenal, with the Deewan Am” for public, and Deewan 
JKlhass” for private reception^ ranges of a|lkrtments for the seraglioj^ ; 
l^a^tions. and gateways decorated in the ornate style of the Im^. 
perikl period; and from the highest point is commanded a sweet; ’ 
pijqsi^ct of the Bavee, winding through the rich and terdant lp;!^ \; 
Junds, with the lofty minarets of the tomb of, Jehangheer at; ■ 
; But in, truth the modern city txjvers but a 
of jihe space ocGupi^ by the hooves and gf^dene:? 
of, the‘'ancient city, and for-five .ipUesf 
the . gardens lie scattet'ed 
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astKl crumbling arob, which had been, raised by some proud 
but unknown Mahomedaii* to mark his empty state, or record 
a tale of idle love. 

Such is, lirfdiore—“a dity with a pedigree of centuries, one of 
the memllial cities of the world, Within thirty miles ha» 
sprung up in the last century a new city, the child of religion 
and commerce, exceeding Lahore in population, rivalling her in 
^letidourj, and holding a position in the commercial Bepublic of 
India, which' Lahore never attained; in spite of the distance of 
twelve .hundred miles from the sea, corresponding direct with 
JParis and London, the seat of a manufacture peculiar to herself, 
except to that happy valley of which she is the entrepot; hav¬ 
ing relations of exchange with every city of note in the whole 
Beninsuli, and enjoying with but a limited number the'honour 
of being a ** Mart.’ Such is Amritsar, the child of the Sikh 
faith, which has thriven amidst the decadence of empire, the 
confusion of civil war, the assaults of foreign invasion; to whom 
every event appears to bring some advantage, for the fall of the 
nationality and religion of the Sikhs hurt her not, the sack 
of Delhi has brought her hundreds of fresh citizens, and the 
opening out of new lines of road brings her new commerce, and 
protnises a'boundiess extension. Within one year the Railway 
will connect her with Lahore, and another decade will see her 
oomiected with an iron chain with Delhi on the Jumna, apd 
Mcoltan on the waters vrhich unite in the Indus* 

Let us now take a survey of those provinces, of which these ■ 
cities are the twin capitals and markets* From Amritsur the 
lofty rmiges of the Himalaya are visible at a distance of eighty 
miles, but, if we travel northwards, the grandeur of the 
uerv devmops itself at every stage, and at any part on the line 
of thirty miles Ifrom the mountains the scene is one which words 
<^lnnot des^ibe* All the grandest views of Alpine sceheiy In 
iSuimpp dwindle into nothing, for here on a clear day after ^aim 
WO '^ve befo^ eyes an extent of eternal snow^ reachiiig' 
.fiogi jfegal, the entrance of the valley of Oashmeet:, 

tile sn^ in the kingdom of Busahir l)Nehiiii= 

Mmljah. Bang® tpweriug'above range, of varying altitude > 
hrs^jen sometimes in sheer precipioe to 

with'a broad,evett^ri!^'e'''t^': 
rivers-at the time of'the 



li hayp' fhtbed 'themselves through ht; 
It wj^ire,4atei ^o^bowels of'tlm moe 


to 


ranges, as 


'show^ 
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for a sum which appears paltry. As far as th« Kavee >« re¬ 
tained some thousand square miles under our oi^n rule, because 
they were there, and from tlie Bavee up to Bokhara and Tar- 
kund, regions unknown to the Surveyor and never trodden by 
the feet of men who make maps, we handed over to tlie uncon¬ 
trolled rule of a shicscessfal intriguer on the condition that he paid 
the lordly tribute of five goats, which has since been commuted into 
three pairs of long Casnmecr shawls for Her Gracious Majesty; 
The majestic mountains look on contemptuously as they are 
thus passed from hand to hand, foi; they may defy all the jmwers 
of the earth to extract one Bupec from their suriace, or to cross 
over their unapproachable heights. 

- . Enthroned on one of the lower ranges in the mountain, be¬ 
twixt the Bavee and the Chenab, is theSiill town and fortress of 
dummoo, which the craft and fortune of one man have converted 
into the capital of a kingdom large enough in area to swallow 
up the narrow limits of y:iany a European Potentate. When 
the Bebeliion of 1857 was at its worst, ere Delhi had fallen, 
when the wisest were pondering which side should be taken, 
the crafty old fox had to obey a messenger who brooks 
no answer, and who cannot be outwitted; and, as his army des- 
cen^d to lend doubtful assistance to the assaulters' of Delhi, 


the old Baja felt his kingdom depart from him; all his ‘ 
schemes, his deceits, his secret murders, his cruelties, his un¬ 
limited and scarcely appreciable wretchedness did not save oiir 
honourable ally, and the sceptre passed into the hand of one 
horn in the purple, one who has never known the hard ex¬ 
periences of life. We saw him last winter in all the bravery 
of his Court, his elephants with silver howdas, his troops, 
guns, and all the external ceremonials. The youth sat in, his 
fathers hall in the silver chair of state, and around him and 
behind him were the pillars of his state, the nobles of his clan, 
distinguished by the heron’s plumes in their turbans. Ho himself^... 
in; tlm splendour of his appearance, the nobility of his look, 
the dignity of Ws manner, seemed not unworthy of the place,; 
audV by me side sat his only son still a child, the hehr-of his; 
throne. At stmset, as the bells of the temples sounded ftiUr the 
eveaink , sacrihee, he rose from his seat, and stood till this; 



pistol of the simplest manufacture, and no jdoUht ^ 
,mc^t!A_U|^|oyed ’.ntMEe? the wonder ceases^^'whenwe'* 

Aka' '^1 




t his life^ was attempted, and 

who stOoUidiU 
,0h^, and^wne 'pt 
^;<nily,dih©tr;tnale, bUt'on'e' 
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native dynasties^ whether founded on long hereditary'ri^ht, 
or built up by the talents and crimes, of one individuaf. The 
sovereignty of Caahmeer may to-morrow be again in the market, 
and is a source of weakness, instead of strength, to the great 
Government which sold five millious of men for so many bags 
of silver to create it. 

Blit let tbe spectator turn his back on the mountains, and 
look out ' on the wide territory spread before him: let him 
transport himself to the sacred heights of Tricotra, and, shar¬ 
pening his-sight by imagination, grasp in the whole of the tract 
which it is dur object in these lines to describe. No such kingdom 
met the enraptured gaze'of tlie prophet from the top of Mount 
Pisgali: no such promised land fell into the possession of the follow¬ 
ers of Moses, as this whi«li just one hundred years ago was parti¬ 
tioned among tlie twelve Miauls, or tribes, of the Khalsa, the 
followers of Guru Goviiid. From the mountains to the distant 
desert slopes down the rich and fertile land, teeming with villages 
and towns, with men and cattle, with cereals, oils and saccharines, 


with dyes and cottons. From the mountains, supplied from the 
eternal fountains of snow flow forth the Vipasa,the Airavatiand 
the Chandra Bhaga, into which a hundred streams, not known 
to ftoe, drain their over-ahuudant waters. Well may the igno¬ 
rant rustic strive to conciliate the favour, or api>ease the wrath 
of these river gods; well may he offer up at the shrine of 
Noah. fo whom he blindly attributes power over inundations, 
for his cattle and his homestead are at the capricious mercy 
of the river, which one year causes him to laugh and sing while 
he contemplates the fatness of his land, at another carries a- 
w«y his home, his oxen, his groves and bis acres, and scatters 
l^opa miles' along his silvery course, while the owner appeals 
^ all his gods in vain. 

AfVithin a, line of forty miles from the mountains i$ such 
richness of soil, such cultivation, both in highlands, the 
dersal. ridges of the tracts betwixt the rivers, and in ihedew-; 
hipds 'within the affluence of their waters, as^the rest of India 
, shay, jio^t surpass. A sturdy and strong race have iitede 

the most of their opportunities, have by wells compelled tlie 
Mrth, to give ottt water from her bowels, and let it percolate , 
^ong. the surfa^ And in the country betwixt the 
r^ . RaVee art has lent her assistance, and as by the prow^ 
of;, ajgfha, since the day ■ yfhen, tlib Bayee first issued fi'pm ihe 
Hd. FasAeepened, under the attrition,of' 

, f^f^5Whar<^ters.nowfiow,sofar below thesnrfacAna.tO-'l^eS^* 

the skdl-bf the engineer,lias jmt beeh.rrahiing.to' 


the skdl-of the engineer,Tms jmt beeti.rrptiiig.ta' 
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scrt, winds the beauteous Huslee—strong without ragOj fu!l with¬ 
out overflowing, deep and rapidly rushing, overhung witfr foliage 
and trees like the Jordan,'fringed with luxuriant cro|)Sj,'and 
beautiful peeps of truly English scenery. Gardens spring Ujp 
along its course, groves planted on its banks look green, their 
leaves do not wither, nor do their fruits in due season fail. 
But like scenes that are brightest, like beauty that is fairest, it 
perishes this year, and gives way to the giant limbs, and broad, 
lazy, but regulated flow of the new canal. Bridged, fettered, 
regulated, the wild waters of the Ravee are subdued, and made 
to answer like a horse to the bridle, to go whither they are told, 
to he stored up where they are ordered, to keep an even depth, 

* to be doled out, like grain, by the measure, and to carry bur¬ 
dens like a pack horse. A bridled stream is the greatest triumph 
of man, for no longer can it with capricious course eat away 
villages and overwhelm the ripening harvest, no longer waste 
its fertilizing waters and perplex and irritate the husbandman. 

A Canal is a greater triumph than a Railway, as one of the great 
natural and all but living features of the country is subdued 
and brought under control. 

In the second belt of country, ranging from forty to eighty or 
a hundred miles from the hills, is tlic struggle betwixt the 
sturdy soil and sturdier cultivator. Tn vain saltpetre crops out 
of the uninviting surface, and renders brackish all the wells i 
in vain rich crops of reeds, of wild grass, of stunted copse en¬ 
cumber the surface, as the spontaneous gl fts of the earth. The 
husbandman wages unequal and yet not unsuccessful war with 
decreasing fertility. What science might do has never been 
tried, but the man and his stock and his miserable implements 
do wonders. All the weary watches of the night the Oxen 
revolve round the well; all the weary day the surface is scratch* 
ed with plough, stamped by cattle, sparsely manured, and miser¬ 
ably weeded ; and yet year after year comes the glad harvest/. 
population increases, and grain is so cheap that the complaint 
is of abundance not of scarcity. With the opening canal new j 
r^iohs will come under the plough, new villages spring into ex^ 

■ istence. ' , ' > ■ . ' ' * v 

; lilot ungrateful is life in scenes such as these amidst a manly 
nod contented population. For eight months in the year tho lE'ohi 
is ihe proper home of him, who loves his*duties and his - 

®hus; he comes to know, and be known of them: fbua jpeirsOn^ 
influence^ and local knowledge, give him a.power not to be , ; 
by brib^, dr uphold by bayonets.. The notables of 
bon^odd meet their mend and ruler on his 
gr^yhoards, throng round hia unguarded door with 
best fthiis df lend, or a little sugar, spicks ohd 
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coYding to the fashion of their country, and Are never so happy 
as when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet, and talk over 
old times and hew events, the promise of the harvest, the last 
orders of the rulers. From his fort comes down with diminish¬ 
ed state the representative of the old feudatories, who are now 
gradually being absorbed, fie no doubt regrets the time when 
murders and jdunder were more fashionable, and feels himself 
out of place in the hew order of things, and in a few more years 
his race will have passed away, like that of the wolves and the 
tigers. Often the morning march is varied by the crossing of 
some stream, or the wading of a sudden torrent, or by some 
adventure by flood and fiefd. Storms occasionally beat round 
our canvass home at night; black care, tied up in the Post¬ 
man’s wallet behind the horseman, finds ns out daily, however ob¬ 
scure and distant from the house of cities may be our re¬ 
treat. Still in spite of the hard ridinjr at sunrise and sunset, 
aVfd the hard work during the brief winter days, happy and 
■peaceful are the hours spent in camp too often alone, in the 
'North of India. 


But to the South extends another and stranger belt of coun¬ 
try, “ the Bar,” the great solitary desert jungle which oc- . 
cupies the vast spaces betwixt the rivers of the Punjaub. Onr 

f ume takes us to the top of a lofty tower, and, spreading out his 
ands,. a®m ounces that this sombre forest extends unbr^en aud 
mnvaried above one hundred and fifty miles to Mooltan. We 
' look over a sea of jungle and grass tufts—grass enough to feed 
all tha cattle in the world —we wonder what object the Crea¬ 
tor had in view, when he left such vast expanses of firees 
which bem* no fruit, and are so beautiful in outline. Far off we 


' can trace the silvery line of the rivers, fringed with treee and 
; cultivation. Here no human habitation; no animal save the fox, 
:,;.the dfer; the partridge shares the empire with countless 
^ dierds. of cattle, sheep, and camels ; herC the camel seenis to^^be 
at Jbolae, and we catch glimpses of him enjoying himself, which 
he certainly does, not do elsewhere. Broad roads traverse ;^e 
^f #aete, ;1^ at stated integrals are the serais, the wells, the 
trough for cattle and the police station. ^ ‘ 

t ^is road ply conveyances pecuUar tothecofinii^i iMi^he 
Ineiplent* clvlll^t^on and long trains pf camels, laden wiHiihil- 
''i'}itaryvatox^^iN England,.and meric^andiSe,,mieved at'it^es 
;!ol';^rty''inUe8iV'.the' bil^eck' tmitj^ which keepi3;i&thfu3y 'tc^ts>' 

'packages 8oMieri^''wbf 
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^a»gerou8 as a conveyance, is the truck, which is drawn by two 
horses, and dashes along when once the horses start, abandonlug 
the road or pretence of* road, and taking the easiest course 
among the brushwood; on the truck is fastened a litter with 
canvass sides, and in the Utter are, stowed away ladies and 
children and invalids, who, if tlicy have good nerves and. 
good luck, arrive safe at their destination. But for sj)eed, for 
delight, and for danger, in this wild track, give us a seat by the 
driver in the mail-cart: strong, springy, highwheeled, suflSci- 
ently weighted with official correspondence and overland let¬ 
ters, this vehicle is dragged by two horses, one being fasten¬ 
ed outside the shafts after the manner of the Grecian cha- 
jriot, or the outrigger in the Russian sledge. Away—Away:— 
hold hard by the iron bar, and gird your loins tight, and 
you will enjoy all the pleasure of being run away with, with¬ 
out being deprived of the danger, as you are in the railroads, 
ten miles an hour skinirnjng along the roads—oh such r<^s, 
with such heavenward ^Its, in spite of the straw which is libe¬ 
rally strewed over the ruts, as if all the females along the line 
were lying in. You hear peculiar phraseology, and have strange 
companions, and hear for the first time that a Hindoo will not 
blow a Mahoraedan bugle. But stranger still are the horses: 
will they start, or will tlu'y not ?—that is the question. You have 
over and over again the same dumb shew, the same proportion 
of deceit, the same amount of force, applied to get these strange 
beasts into motion. The coaxing is tried first ;—‘‘ Mera Jan” My 
life, “ Mera Bahadur,” My fine fellow : gradually the seduo.** 
tive line verges into the authoritative, and at last, when Jehu^s pa¬ 
tience is exhausted, a boundless flow of stable abuse pours out, 
frightful to hear, and comprehending in one condemnation 
, recusant nag’s ancestors in the remotest degree, and all hik te- 
malo relations. It is an interesting study of very indifiereut 
borse flesh. As the monthly nurse remarked, ** their tempers are 
, born with them,” for some go off like lambs; some stand out for 
a few minutes, as a point of honour; some spin round with 
the cart; ia vmn the wheels are moved behind, and their forelegs 
pulled onwards with ropes, in vain they are patted, kicked and! 
stabbed, but they generally go at last, and we suppose they die afi 
, iasty but, though we often along the road meet the dead body 
of a camel, ^for that ia their proper burial ground,) we never , 
, remember coming on a dead mail-cart horse. 

Sometimes the ruins are passed by of ap ancient city-^streets' 
and .houses still to be traced, destroyed on some former invai^A 
or period of destruction which recur frequently in Xidin, . 

, Il?he wretched huts of riie modern village have been, built . 

vast debris, and are huddled round the proteolih^ 

SbwSMBIHR, 1859. ' 7- 
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dhnink into tfao old Berai, with the gates closed at night, for 
there are strange necessities and strange people in tlieso 
wastes. Bitter are the waters that have to be drunk. Or dur¬ 
ing the night you come suddenly on the lino of march of .a Eu¬ 
ropean Bogiment—the advance guard of camels, and suttlers, 
aud baggage cattle, and au army ol servants ; at length you 
hear the heavy tramp, you sec the dark column, and dis¬ 
tinguish the occasional gli&tcuiug of a bayonet in the torch- 
li||ht, and ntake out the oifioers at the head, and you draw 
aside to let pass in a cloud of dust those tliiraty, fmit-sorc Biltons. 
And nowhere down the lino dao-> the faitldul milestone destTt 
the traveller, and the still more faithful telegraph pole, whitdi 
raises its head as a protest against the abseneo of civilization, 
and the guide points out wouderiugly two furrows turned up, 
—•the one is the stamp of the Iron Horse, and the other the 
lino of the Canal, for iu a few years both Canal and Bail will 
run side by side through this waste. „ A blight geological bubsi- 
dence of a few feet woukl change all into fertility, and even 
now, as abranch of the river i^ neared, a bright Oasis j>lcams out, 
and the grateful sound of the revolving wheel tells of the earth 
being forced by sturdy man to j idJ itb abundance. 

Such are the tracts of whioh we try to otlcr a faint descrip¬ 
tion ; they should bo seen iu their fertility and in their barren 
solitude to be appreciated. And so situated are they ou the 
tlireshold of India, so narrow is the space betwixt mountaiii 
and desert, that all tho invaders of India must have thronged 
through it. The darkness of nifrht has closeil over the period 
when the Ariau races advanced Irom the great cradle of nations* 
the alluvial plains of Mcboj>otamia, but they mint have threaded 
ilto defiles of AflFghanistan, they must have lifted their eyes in 
rapture to the Cbumba mountains, and perhaps thought with 
tegrot of their old Armenian and C'aucasian snows *, they must 
have crossed by raft, or skin, or by ford, one and all of the great 
Five Bivers, contending perhaps at each stage with tho rude 
i^orimnes. Thus came the Brahmins, the Kathsei or Khutree, 
the 0etiB or Juts, briuglng with them the old ante-'Mosaio 
traditions, and the oheri^ieu pre-diluvian gods, which had coat 
world one Deluge. There were brave mon no doubt before 
Alexander, but we Imow nothing about them, so they may as 
well not have existed : but when Alexander raised the curtain, 
be found iu these regions a highly civilized people. He came, 
lie sow, and be ooin^uered, but somewhere on the Bast of the 
river Hyj^basis he paused, and there must have beeu erected the 
pUllue with the original of the famous inscription, 

“'Geo AijtntAimsit Btro rsHvimr.” 

When centmries had eflheod tlie memory of the visit of the 
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strange Western conqueror, there canae a nevr . Great 

events had taken place in that thousand years. Brome had men 
and fallen : the religion of Chpst had been superseded in the East 
by the creed of Mahomet; and the time had come when India 
must be introduced into the comity of nations, though for China 
there still remained another thousand years of jealous isolation. 
Far up. in the interior of the celestial empire, in those ttuots 
where the great rivers leave the mountains, there may be vast 
. plains, and ancient cities, and great populations with strange 
languages, customs, and religious, of which we still know no¬ 
thing, but from the day that the first lances of Mahmood gleam¬ 
ed in the passes of Peshawur, we have a flood of light thrown 
upon the country betwixt the Clienab and the Beas, and Eabore 
became the capital of Northern India. Dynasty after dynasty 
ruled there, and new settlers appropriated the soil. We know 
nothing of the process under which land changed hands; tho 
cry of the despoiled never reaches us. We know nothing of the 
cause by which the new •faith was propagated, how in each 
village younger sous, or unsuccessful litigants, were tempted to 
abandon the faith of their ancestors and for Ibve of men adopt 
the new idea. The bitter feelings, the domestic feuds, which . 
accompanied these events, have been forgotten, but the fact re¬ 
mains, and Hindoo and MnUomedau share together their inheri¬ 
tance without grudge, a standing cx>mment on the monstrous ab¬ 
surdity of introducing under a Christian Government the old' 
disinheriting Braliminical laws. Cities and towns were bilU% 
their names were changed, and, when the time came, they dwiHi*' 
died away, and their materials were made use of to build other, 
towns: the Mahomedans pulled down temples, and built mosq^ueSj 
and with retributive justice at a later period the Hindus pul¬ 
led down mosques wherewith to rebuild temples: the Palace and 
Fort, the Garden and the proud Tomb sprung up, hereafter, to 
be converted to strange uses, as Forts, ZenaOas, aud Eug^slil 
Churches, but the memory of the builder was soon forgoi^U»f' 
Nothing is permanent in the East. Still the country flpurisbed.,’', 
popred forth its annual tributes of the kindly gifts of the eaith;^ - 
was ever the prey of the strongest, for the fatal gift^of her bejui*. ; 
ty rendered her ever derirable, and her physical positiou tendonJ | 
bd her always defenceless, ever at the mercy of her powerful:; 
neighbours at Cabul and Delhi, ever oscillating oh the'8e6^iW?i;.'l; 
*,pf alternate dominion towards the North-West and ■ 

occupying same position as Palestine betwixt E 
Aasyn^ and! Lbinba^y betvfixt Austria and Fr^ce. 

Hflcians say hrhat they like, let them, talk o 
tioual ihdependenooi and descant on the 
,'and'of courso.a bad, Go'vci^eat^ and 
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«n« these thinea are not felt ao keenly or appreoiated so’fuUy 
bv the people in their yillegee, ns the little tyrannies of P®*" 
tv IsudJowner, and the good-natured fatherly ki^neM of the 
iLil GotetLent. Lahore may have been, and has been, fw 
lOCAi ^ rtf irttrlfrue* heads Tnay have fallen like 

S^SUtisrrh®“eWnplnnderea,andtoales,deckedy^^ 
S Swels the pUder of provinces may have b^ 

oui in rags; but far away—far away m the peacetui pro 
^nces ibe lOng^Indiau day has worn itself 

SemS. the echo of the funeral wad, reached him not The 
■ riSrtB^e home lowing from the pasture ground, as the shades 
:Tev^l ilU without fail his meal was prepared ; the revolv- 
iniT month brou#it round to him iu due succession tho annua 
&^l8 and thehalf-yearly harvests, glad season ^eJoicang> 
f nm>ViiAh he did not forget to trim a lamp on the steps of the 
ild &ie^ and to trsfrp with offerings of butter the Lore. 

and PenateB, as his fathers had done betore him. 

grew^up strong and hale; some took service, ^ud fell m s^e 
' limoui victory, but the old man neither knew why it was 
Wfhfc or w^t good came of it to the country; his only myks 
Zem some wedding or some birth, the only reminders 
: rfa^we« *oToyh^o» his board, fs Ws physit^lstren^ 
f him he abandoned the duties of the field and the forest 
|.vt votto^r hU"ont repining; he had fed bis wMpa 
‘v 4rli^ he WM strong and they mustfeid him n<n^ He setded 
i: db^ ta the eeSr of the hut, and looked calmly forward to 
! triien he ' would be reduced to ashes 

feeling of shame for evil actions* of regret or 
'' isii^Peni days, ^unconscious of ever having comimtted any sin* 
^lesr mdgment. This 

^ ii ;htel^ouid iiot help f 

' ^ many millions have yrorked oat their 

^better in intellect tliaft the b^ts that per^^ 
^ debased by the conscieutneBS of onme,-^neif«»atM 

f^!^\'of:;^owl»j|e, tanabwi^ona in spte of 
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woultl be born one of those gifted epirits^ who are destin» 
ed toTeach millions a new mode oi‘ groping after God, if haply 
they may find him. Theye was a man—we dare not gay—sent from 
God, but on whom so large a portion of the divine afflatus had 
fallen, that to him the great gift of weldii^ tlie hearts of men, 
of developing a new idea, was conceded. He stood on the con¬ 
fines of a new dispensation, and reobgnized his position; he 
mounted a high tower in his mind, and looked out on the spiritual 
state of his countrymen, and beheld one half sunk in the sloth 
and degradation of a ceremonial worship, and the other half, 
possessed indeed by a great spiritual truth, but blinded by fana¬ 
ticism and false zeal. The name of this man was Kanuk. 
Humble was his position, butter and honfiy were his words, 
he preached peace, and love, and mutual concession; he taught, 
that men were the sons of one father, and he laughed to 
scorn the show of ceremonials ; he was as meek as Aaron, as full 
of wisdom as the Author of Ecclesiastes, he sought to bring 
the world into subjection by the influence of his mild doctrines. 
But after him came another Prophet, with a sword-like Gideon’s, 
who wrote* his words in flame, and rivalled in the intensity of 
feeling, and bitterness of vengeance, the prophet kings of the 
Maccabees. If JvJanuk was the Moacs, Govind was the Joshua 
of the new people. ; 

Both have loft written legacies, known in their language 
as ‘*the book,” which grey-headed men still chaunt in the 
gate-way Of the castle. Or the adytum of the temple, ac¬ 
companied by the twang of rude barbytons. The elder; 
prophet arrived at one of those eras, when the ancient re¬ 
ligion of the people was being exposed to a severe trial in tbe 
presence of a propagandist and dominant rival. The Hindu 
is essentially a quietist, and the sublime doctrines which form 
the substratum of that faith which the Arians had introduced 
into India, had, after the expulsion of the Buddhists by sheer 
force, degenerated into gross and sensual form. In vain from time; 
to time had risen up schools under great masters with the noble 
design of internal reform: religious equality had been preachy' 


;t^ed to make social improvement an object, or to comipiedt 
propagandism with a national feeling j they had in 
mucb of fbe ascetic, and too little of the practical element* . At 
a eermin stacre all internal reforms are liopcllN^I i thev:0p\$&0 


a certoin stage all internal reforms are liopcll^l; tm 
^ nQt enough; it is necessary to.retturn tq the 
Sktmn, and draw a new inspirarion from si 

i^flbS.,, piresence of Mahomedanism was, a 
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Ignorant fJcoplo could no longer be imposed upon that’Brah- 
mahism was a necessity of existence. On the contrary the power 
no longer existed to punish heretics with worldly penalties, 
and the feeling of the people had outkripped the stereotyped 
form. They understood as little what they heard, as the peasan¬ 
try of England do the dogmas of the Athanasian Creed, or the 
anathemas of the Commination; a buli-hoaded conservatism pre¬ 
vented the priesthood from anticipating the intellectual storm; 
but, as the appearance of Mahomet took place at the time of the 
deep degradation of tlie Greek Church, and as Luther protested 
against .the' errors of the Koraan, so stood forth at this time Na- 
nuk. Ilia influence spread irresistibly on a people not open to 
conviction in argument, and dull to appeals to the conscience j,, 
it maintained and will mantain its place, until a now ferment¬ 
ing take place of the theological Idea, and he be superseded by 
a, new picture of the Divinity, believed in as blindly, and laid 
down as positively, as any of its predecessors, and the foolish 
multitude in their foolish heart ccifse to care for the doctrines 
and tenets of Nanuk. 

And one hundred years later, when the second prophet ap¬ 
peared, there arose among the agricultural population of 
this country a wondrous yearning for political liberty, a won¬ 
drous desire on the part of 'the poor to appropriate the wealth, of 
the rich, a wondrous feeling that freebooter and sovereign 
were of the same or kindred origin. This led hundreds to abau'* 
don the plough and take to the road, which in those days led them 
to palaces instead of prisons. A halo then encircled the petty, 
as it still does the imperial, robber: the hireling page of the 
historian was all that was required to make them great, for 
their ambition was only bounded by what they could lay hold of, 

; their valour was only limited by their tenacity of life. The fool- 
fellow, who robbed in tiie jungle, would atone his guilt on 
the gallows: the noble creature, who sacked a city, would create 4 
.j^rincipality, and his descendants would be honoured by the J^ri- 
tish Governtneut, and styled “ Ancestral h'ief-holders.” ! 


“ QIs eruG^m sedcris protium talit, htc diadema.” 


^ ^ Tn^te he vw b^,aud there he died; there he forntedb^s 

descendants and followers, and the very nsune W 


spdte’' whien he visited daring 
: .gradn^iy 'del 
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Ijersonal importance haa been magnified. HerO'-worsbip haa 
converted the teacher info a god; the chronicles which are faith¬ 
fully read and prodigally adorned with paintings, the walls of 
the temples on which every act of his life is depicted, the 
oral legends which are handed down from father to son, the 
feeling of the people—all have declared him to have been an ema¬ 
nation of the Deity, sent down by the Creator to take the form 
of man, when sin’was ripe in the world. He has been invested 
with the gift of miracles and other divine attributes, and is 
supposed even now to have the power of conferring blessings. 
To none of these did ho lay claim ; he asserted no divine mission, 
he sought to found no new polity, he admitted all foregoing 
teachers, he only taught his disciides the result of his own 
experiences, exhorted to moral virtues, aiid recommended prac¬ 
tical excellence as preferable to profitless asceticism. 

Wc have carefully perused those chronicles, only in late 
times accessible to Kuropcans ; wc have listened to the treasur¬ 
ed words which fell from *the teacher\s lips, we have visited 
with a reverend feeling the place where he was born, where 
ho lived, and died; wc have sought in easy conversation with 
the people to catch the living feeling, the populai* sentiment. 
Wc wished to gather the mystery of the origin of this belief, 
for Nanuk is not, like llama, or Buddha, or Krishna, a fabulous 
in<Hvidual, round whom the lapse of c.onturics has thrown a my¬ 
thical halo; he is not, like Mahomet, or the true Christ, the de¬ 
nizen of a far country, whose doctrines have been translated among 
strange people in strange languages. He was a contemporary of 
our earliest reformers, he lived and died among his own people ; 
his descendants are still among us; the forms of life have in no 
way changed since he completed his mission. Painful feelings 
are forced upon us as wc think of such things, feelings such as 
arise on the perusal of the life of a modern Roman Catholic 
Saint—a St. Theresa or a St. Francis, for the people who be¬ 
lieve these fables are of ourselves, of the nineteenth century, 
understanding fairly all the range of human science and ap¬ 
pliances, but in this matter blind; for a lying spirit has beguil¬ 
ed men, otherwise sensible and shrewd, to believe that Nanuk 
raised the dead to life, healed the sick, flew through the air, , 
walked the sea, blessed and cursed, and bad power over the elo-’ 
meiQts. Not that they saw it themselves, but they had tradiiton, 
handed down orally, and in Scripture collected bj his 
mediate followers from idiose who accompanied him in hib 
travels—men poor and illiterate, with no’object to lie, and ho 
dalm to power. We turn away with a sickehing ^eling, for J 
things are believed of millions ; they were not dd^ue in a 
This is a fJottion of that divine gift of faith, 
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basis of all religions: these fables, though of-nodern date, hate 
unhappily gained such credence, that the Sikhs believe them 
dogmatically, and will die for their truth ; the Hindoos believe 
them historically ; the Mahomedaua even admit the facts; and, 
when we try to raise the veil, we find that the man in whom 
they believe, was good, virtuous, cliaste, free from passion, pride, 
or avarice, worthy of our adthiration as one of the lovers of 
mankind. 

To the Sonth-iVestof the city of Lahore in the Sub-division 
^uruckporc, in the extreme corner of the district where the jung¬ 
ly Bar adjoins on the domains of agriculture and civilissation, stood, 
asitstauas now, the little village of Tulwumlic. With the neigh¬ 
bouring villages it belonged to a wild tribe of Mahoraedans, whcK, 
had immigrated from the countries beyond the Sutlej, thcBhuttees, 
whose tastes were for cattle*rearing and cattle-lifting, and whose 
habits were nomadic, a contrast to the Hindoo Juts, who were 
gregarious, aud agricultural, and not friendly to the new comers. 
The village was thus on the confines of the fi>rest, and the field 
and the debateable land of tw'o races and two religions. In 
lliis village and in the house (»f one Kaloo, the village accoun¬ 
tant, a member of tlie Bedee. tribe ol’ the great Khutree caste, in 
the year of our Jvord llfiO, was born a male child. Prodigies 
attended him from the first: on entering the world he looked 
round and smiled: the nurse stated that at the moment, she 
heard sounds resembling the cries of salutation and welcome 
with which a great man is received on his arrival. Signs of 
greatness, of wisdom, and of bounty, displayed themselves early: 
his mother in a dream beheld the gods worshipping and praising 
him: at the age of five he distributed among Fuqueersall the pro¬ 
perty that he could lay hold of: the siiot is still shown where 
be was born, and close by another favoured shrine marks the scene 
of the sports of his childhood. Lands are set apart by the British 
Government foi the maintenance of these, and many other simi¬ 
lar institutions. As the child grew up, he acquired learning with¬ 
out any effort, and argued with, and convinced, his teachers, but 
nothing would Induce him to attend to the duties of life, and his 
father was too poor to maintain him in idleness. While in charge 
of cattle, he allowed them to injure a neighbours field, but, 
when complaint was made, lo I the injury had been miraculously 
i^medied. On another occasion he fell asleep, and, as the day 
advanced, and the rays of the sun fell upon him, a deadly Cobra 
spread its hood over his head, and passers by were awe-struck at 
the sight of him, as he slept on 

'. , • * “ Non sine Diis animosus infans” 

On ano||ier occasion, when similarlj asleep, the houghs of 
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^ tree were miraculously deflected from their natural ]p 0 - 
eition to screen him from the heat. The spots where all 
these wonders took placfe arc shown, and all the villagers, 
including Rai Bholur, the Mahomedan lord of the soil, 
were convinced of the coming greatness of the lad, and tried 
to shelter him from the angi^of his father, who took a more 
material view of lus son’s conauct. At length at the age of 
sixteen Kaloo sent his son out on a trading expedition with a 
comi)anion from the same village, and the sura of forty llup|l|j&s. 
On their road in the jungle they met a company of mendicants 
and, entering into conversation, young Nanuk found that these 
men had no occasion lor houses, %r clothes, or luxuries; that 
“ they were free from the cures as well as the joys of life. They 
refused his offers of money as being useless to them, and so 
worked on his excitable nature that ho invested the whole of 
his capital in food and fed the party : he returned to his village, 
and hid himself under tlip boughs of a large tree which is still 
venerated. Discovered by his exasperated father, he urged 
that he had b^eu directed to do a good business, t<i realize a 
good profit, and he mviiritaiiied that in laying vp treasures in 
heaven he had dune so. The spot is still known by the name of 
the ** I’rofitiibie Investment.” It must be remembered that 
mendicants then, as now, abounded in the land, and tlvat there 
was much real worth, as well as odious deceit, in the profession. 
It was, and it is still, the only outlet for the irregular youth; they 
had no sea, no colonies, no India, where angry parents could 
exile their prodigal children. When then a young man was too 
truthful to swallcnv the conventional lies of the home circle, too 
catholic-minded to keep within the narrow groove of the domes* 
tic dogma, tliere was lunhing for him but to strip off his clotlies, 
and join a troop of lueudicaiuls who so far differed from the reli¬ 
gious orders of Home, that they were really free, and were a 
standing protest against the tyranny of the regular clergy, the. 
Brahmins. 


It 80 lia{)pened that a sister of Nanuk’s had married a corn- 
dealer at l?ooltanpore in the Jhclujidhur Doab, and to her Kaloo 
consigned lus scape-grace son. At that city resided Nuwab Dow- 
lut ;^an fjodhee, a, relation of the reigning family of Delhi,' , 
and himself a man of great power, though he fell a few yeara ", 
later before the rising power of the Emperor Baber. Kanuk, ; 
by, the interest of his brother-in-law, was employed as. comptroll¬ 
er of the stores of the Kuwaub’s household; so bouruR^:'; 
were his charities that he was accused to his piaster of Wastih^ ' 
his goods, but, when the accounts were taken, • large 
came out in his favour, a practical illustralioii 
the charitable man is indeeu blessed. At this rimii VPke eiiiif- 
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solicitations of his family, he married, and two sons were 
born to him. 

The leaven however within him had now fermented, and ci¬ 
vilized life became intolerable. He felt it his duty, his calling, to 
cast off all the ties of family, of kindred, all links of habit, and 
start on his heaven-inspired ndasion of preaching. ^ In vain did 
his relations remonstrate j his ihther and father-in-law never 
would, or could, realize the necessity, and, when he actually pre¬ 
wired to take the fatal step, they appealed to the Nuwaub for 
his assistance. It appeared that Nanuk hail passed three whole 
days with the water up to his neck in the neighbouring stream 
of tlie Beyn, and had thellce proceeded to. take up liis abode in 
the jungles, abandoning the habitations of men. The spot is 
still shown where he entered and left the stream, and the cre¬ 
dulous chronicler narrates how he visited, during his immersion, 
the god who pi^esided over the waters. When the Nuwaub sum¬ 
moned him, he replied that he knew no earthly master, that he 
was the servant of God: he was persuaded however to return to 
the city, and, finding that' he was shaken as a Hindu, the 
Nuwaub fondly hoped to make him a Mahomedan, and persuad¬ 
ed him to accompany him to the mosque. 

Here occurred a mcmoi ablo scene, and a lesson was read by 
the young devotee, which applies to all nations and all religions. 
When the long line of Maliomcdans knelt down and prayed, 
Nanuk stood up in silence: wlienthc Nuwaub remonstrated with 
him, be said, “ O Nuwaub, you were not praying, your thoughts 
were wandering, and you were at Candahar buying a horse.” 
The Mahomedan noble, struck with awe, confessed that it was 
so: not so the wily Cawjec, who challenged Nanuk to convict 
hin^. Nanuk composedly replied;—You, O Cawjee, were 

* thinking of your daughter, who has just been brought to bed, 

* and fearing lest your colt should fall down the open well.” The 
conscience-stricken Cawjee could not hold up his head, and 
Nanuk was dllowed to retire amidst the applause both of Hin¬ 
dus and Mahomedans. 

Hia companions in his forest life were Bala, a Hindoo, Jut of 
hi«( own village, vrho was with him from his childhood to his 
death and‘assisted to compose the marvellous chronicles of hia 
life, and Murdhana, a Mahomedan musician who played on that 
fantastically shaped instrument which is called a '*Kuhaub.” 
SfertaigO stories arc told of this instrument which was brought 
down itom celestial. regions, and which refused to give utter** 
, ance to any other cadence but the praise of God, the Almighty, 
tlra iDreatbrc alone, ‘ When the strings of the instrument were 
burst the sounds ' 
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^ “ Tw hi Naraywn kar kirtar : Nanuk banduh tera” 

“ Thou aH God the Creator: Nanuk is thj slave.” 

tlearing this Nanuk used to fall into a trance, regardless of oil 
human things, and remain whole days wrapt in meditation of 
God, while the unfortunate musician, who waa exceedingly weak 
in the matter-of fleshly wants, was exposed to fatigue and ex-* 
hausted by hunger. When he spoke, he is represented as al-* 
ways enclosing his meaning in brief and sententious rhymes, 
which were treasured up by his disciples, and incorporated 
the sacred volume. 

He now commenced his wanderings. That they extended all 
over India is probable ; that he visited Mecca in Arabia is cer¬ 
tain ; but the vast mass of rubbish which his chroniclers have 
lieaped together on the subject of these travels, the wonders of 
the countries which ho visited, and the wonders which he him¬ 
self performed, pass all belief. In the Puryaub and adjoining 
countries, we find the teacher getting over the ground by the 
use of those vulgar and faihiliar modes of conveyance, the legs, 
but when he visited the lofty mountains, the pole star, and other 
constellations, ho took to his wings ; and when he visited Ara* 
bia, he wished himself there, and saved himself the trouble of 
moving by directing !Mccca to come to him. We may divide 
hia travels into three classes. 1. Those in the Punjaub, where we 
can follow him clearly. II. Those in llindostan and Central 
Asia, whore we can trace his course generally. III. Those in 
Space, where it is hopeless, but still not unprofitable, to follow 
him, as we can thence acquire a measure of the geographical 
knowledge and reasoning powers of the people who believe the 
facts recorded, as gospel. 

He is described as visiting his home at Talwundie several tiines, 
as attending at the great festival of Ucliul near Buttala, as 
lodging under a tree, and near a tank at Scalkote, where his 
memory is still cherished. On one occasion he went to Pak Pul¬ 
tun on the Sutlej to the South, and on another to Ilussunahdul, not 
far from Attock on the Indus, at which place he haa left the im» 
pression of his hand in a piece of marble. He repeatedly returned 
to Soolianpore to visit his sister Nanukee, to whom he was ten¬ 
derly attached, and, when old age came upon him, he built a re¬ 
treat for himielf on the right bank of the liavce, and named the 
place Kirtarpur; there he died, and the place has been swept , 
away by the stream, but over against it has sprung up the town 
called after him Heruh Baba Nanuk,” where wie great mass 
of his descendants still reside. 

He more than once visited the large and famofts c^ty of - 
nabad, half way betwixt Lahore and Wuzeerabad^ and a shiine 
to this day called Borec Sahib, marks the spot where Ji« slept i 

La 
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tk a bed of /Travel. He lodged with the poor always, and w||pi 
food was sent to him by the rich Governor, he declined to taste 
it, as being purchased by deeds of tyranny and oppression. 
While lodging there the Emperor Baber attacked and sacked 
the town, in his famous invasion of India. He was seized with 
others, and forced to carry burdens and grind grain. Popular 
report has it that the burdens stood suspended a foot in the air 
above his head, and that the millstones went round of them- 
Bolvcs: at any rate his appearance and language attracted the 
attention of the Emperor, who had a friendly intcrvicvv with 
him, and W’as gratified by a prediction that Ins empire would 
last seven generations, which in effect it did. While conversing 
with the' Emperor, servants brought him a plate of Bhung, an 
intoxicating drug in wdiich the Tartars indulged. The Guru 
declined the ofler, slating that his Bhung was to take the name 
of God, with the drinking of wliich he was always in a state of 
intoxication. 

As regards the second portion of Ins travels, W'C have every 
well known city and country in India, known by report or allud¬ 
ed to in the sacred books of the Hindus, brought into use. 
Every JMahomedan country, the names of which were familiar 
from the description of tr/ivcllcrs, is introduced, such as Sinde, 
^ Cabul, Klmrrund, Koom, t Asia jMinor), and Arabia, but the men¬ 
tion of.all is so vague tliafcno profit is dorlvcdfrom the enumera¬ 
tion. That he visited liiccca and Medina was both possible and 
probable, considering tlio numbers who used in those days to 
nock in pilgrimage, and in fact do so now. What happened at 
Mecca is characteristic: that he defeated the Moolas in argu-- 
incnt would be expected, considering that his disciples were the 
narrators, but he cxpr>scd the fact that the sacred Kaabuh was 
only a black stone and had once been a Lingiira of the Hindoo 
godf Siva, and that the Mahomcdaiis worshiped idols. There is no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the ancient pre-Jklaliomedan wor¬ 
ship of Arabia, and utterly unconnected with the Unitarian and 
iconoclast doclvines of the Prophet. The Guru slept with his 
feet turned towards the temple, and, on being reproved for it, 
as a disrespect to God to turn his feet towards him, IH asked 
in which direcliou he could turn his feet without finding G-od. 
.This is the spiritual version of the story, but the vulgar legend 
'Is, that whichever way his feet were dragged, the temple follow¬ 
ed him, and at last the minaretts got loose from their foundation, 
and so the Moolas let him alone. They asked him whether he re¬ 
spected God and the* Prophet: he replied that God had sent many 
prophets to,instruct men in the right way, those who obeyed 
bikers went to heAven, and the others to hell; that Hindus 
all came from the same five elements, did not 
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actions or words, and that people who fought 
a’^ut mere words had lost their way. At Medina the tom I) of 
Mahomet bowed to him. 

lie visited Muttra, Benavee, Juggurnaiith, Lanka, and Ilur- 
dwar. The mildest stories arc told about tlic iulutbitants, but 
every thing tliat luippeiicd, corubiced to the honour of the 
Guru. Those who believed in him received blcfsings, and those 
■who opposed him were brought to their senses. Tlic doctrine of 
Metempsychosis is introduced to give varlcl v to the tale, and wo 
find that Kanuk was one of the Actors of the heroic period, 
and a great many monsters and giants found an end ib their 
penance on his arrival, and went off to Swurga. This is a 
lame adaptation of tiie macliincry of llic Kainayutia. Bala 
and Murdliana accompanied 1dm in all tliesc wanderings, but the 
latter was always getting into trouble. Jle is the low comedy 
Actor of the Dranui, always hungry, getting into the power of 
magicians and monsters, and rendering the interference of the 
Guru necessary to save hint from being swallowed up, or release 
him from tbc form of a goat. 

They walked on the sea without difficulty. This was conve¬ 
nient for the purpose of visiting the islands within the limited 
knowledge of the compiler's geography. Yet they had ships at 
that time, for on one occasion wJieii Nanuk was at home, his mo¬ 
ther sent a female servant to call him to his meal, for he was* 
asleep; the maid touclicd his foot, and her eyes were oj>ened, 
and she became aware that the Guru, thojigh present in person, 
was far away in the act of saving the slop of one of his devotees 
which was in a storm in the Indian Ocean. Tliis is a grand con¬ 
ception, and one day, when conversing with a descendant of 
the Guru on this subject, lie informed ns he had the power 
himselfy only the devotee'must have faith, and the relief would 
be granted : we had not that faith so wc had no visible illustra¬ 
tion of the po#er. 

They came to a city of gold where no prices were required 
for any articles, workmen asked for no pay! Murdhana 
was stuffed gratuitously with sweatmeats: there was no crime/ 
no i^i||j|||||l^antb; all the people, including the King were virtuous, 
their only fault being that they were rather conceited. They 
came to another city where people acted just in the contrary 
way to the rest of mankind, ll^cpt at births, and laughed at 
funerals. He took the opportunity of attacking the Brahmins 
on all occasions; at the Knrukhetra at Thanesur he cooked 
animal food just at the critipal moment x>f an eclipse, with a 
view of scandalizing them; at Hurd war he openly called pa 
the peojple to beware of these Scribes and Pharisedfe. . I|e nol^iy 
filled the part of a periodical protest of truth and cocoon ' 
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against the untruth and folly of the age. He accused a Pui(||||||U> 
of having improper thoughts in his mind, while repeating^s 
prayers: he told the Brahmins that all ritual observances 
were vain, so long as the heart teas not pure: when they stood 
up, and looked towards the Bast, and poured out water to their 
ancestors, he mockingly stood up, and poured out water look-* 
ing to the West: when they asked him his reason, he remark-* 
ed that he was watering his field in the Punjaub : when 
they urged that the water would not reach so far, he asked 
how tiiey then expected that their, water would reach to the 
other dfbHd. 


A thief met him, and the Guru remonstrated with him on 
his way of living. He pleaded the necessity of supporting his 
family. Will they,” said the Guru, “agree to share the penalty 
of your rniadeode in a future state”? They all declined, and assured 
the thief that lie alone would be responsible, upon whiob he aban-' 
doned his dishonest profession, and became a disciple of the Guru, 
On another occasion lie stopped by the ashes of a funeral pile, 
and sent a follower to get a‘ light. The eyes of this man were 
opened, and, as he approached the pile, he beheld the angels of 
death dragging off’ the person who had been burnt to hell, and 
beating and tormenting him. As he returned from the pile, he 
found these same angels of death changed into palanqueen 
teavers, and carrying off' this same man in all the pomp and com-* 
fort of Indian wealth. He inquired the reason, and he found 
that the parly was an atrocious sinner, had well deserved 
hell and torments, but IS’.anuk’s gaze had fallen on his pile; God 
had forgiven him his sins, and he was now going off*by palan¬ 
queen dtlk to Heaven. It is difficult to say whether this story 
is more quaint or solemn; there is a vast amount of spiritual 
truth enveloped in fanciful oriental dress. In many instances 
also strangers, convinced by his words, asked “ w||at shall we do 
to be saved ?” The answer was—“ Worship NarayunJ” 

The tliird portion of the travels of Naniik is a strange niix** 
turc of Hindu Cosmology as drawn from the Puranas, combined 
with a knowledge of the Himalaya Mountains, which are always 
before the eyes of the 'natives of these regions, and a ittl^h of. 
the sectarian views of the Sikh denomination. The snowy 
ranges in their unapproachably height and beauty, tinted with 
msyste hues under the glow m an evening sunset, do present 
a region worthy to be considered the dwelling place of the im¬ 
mortals. When once the idea had been formed, each peak wotiid 
hAve’its own deity, knd the chronicler, plunging into etheneal 
api^, ^uM very much have his own way as regards gods, and 
concerning wluch very little was known with , 
cerl^^y Ite the Vulgar, ^ At an earlier date the changes wotdd > 
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h#e Been rung upon the earlier deities of* old Hinduism, but 
even in this mass of rubbish we find signs of progress of the 
human intellect, for, when Nanuk and his two companions 
flew up to these heights, where there was nothing but snow and 
where the birds could not reach, they found seated there amidst 
his disciples, ‘the great sectarian teacher Gonicknauth, who 
had immediately preceded Nanuk in the work of freeing the 
Hindu intellddt. This downward step of theogony can only bo 
'illustrated to European notions by supposing a Protestant 
Heaven ruled over by Luther and Cramner, or a Low Church 
Mt. Hermon occupied by Wesley and Robert Hall. Of course 
in this truth-loving narrative every other Guru, or Faquir, 
must be placed in a position of inferiority : their arguments are 
made futile, their miracles ridiculous: all tried to make 
Nanuk their disciple, like Pharaoh’s magicians all strive in vain 
to rival the miracles of Moses. Here however again the dogma 
of theological schools peeps out, shewing that the intellect had 
gained a step, for the superiority of Nanuk was not conceded 
even by the chronicler from some Divinity, as Krishna, or 

from brute power, as Siva, but from the gift ol « wore 
understanding and a deeper Itnoxolcdga of things wihwwn. Go- 
nieknauth and his followers iu vain submitted the new comer 
to a rigid examination, formularized into qiicstioi's. Nanuk pass¬ 
ed the highest standard, resisted all their blandisimients, out¬ 
argued all their arguments, proved himself to be perfect, and 
compelled them to give way. 

Murdhana remarked that he could see no sun. Nanuk in¬ 
formed him that that luminary was far below them : he then 
explained to him in detail the position of ti»e celestial bodies. 
They passed on from peak to peak, and found eremites living on 
fruits, and worshipping God: they saw wonderful animals, and 
especially tige^, who were sulfering from hunger on account 
of crime ; the Guru received honour from all, for in this strange 
narrative animals are invested with caste, customs, and modes 
of tliinking, nor were they considered unfit objects of divine 
illumination, or of becoming disciples. 

. At lUigth in their upward flight they reached Dhru, or the 
Pole Star. The Bhugut, or Saint, who was seated alone in that 
solidary height, told them that only one person had been there 
before Nanuk—that was Kubeer, the greatest of the mo¬ 
dern teachers, who had in fact shewn the way to the reformation 
of Nanuk. At that point Nanuk left his twg followers, and pto-, 
oeeded ak>iie to the tesidence of tho Almighty^ whicb 
sight from this place, and they beheld Nanuk enter tbe palace' 
gate», and stand before the throne of Nafayun, over 
KUbeeri the only^ other person present, was wavihgjjpiphbtt* 
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tie. The lord of the universe asked him whether the vfdl-lt, 
for which he waa sent Into the world, was done—vk., the reforma¬ 
tion of mankind. JSTanuk replied that lie had instructed many 
sinners in Jombodwipa or India, but that ho had all the rest of 
the world to go to. Narayun smiled, and was pleased, and the 
teacher returned. ^ , 

Think not that ought of impiety is meant in ^is narrative; 
It is a type of the school to which JManuk belonged; The old 
Hindu Ascetic of the heroic age was a moral Titan, who at¬ 
tempted to scale heaven by hcajuuff works upon works, and 
making the vulgar g<»ds tremble for their saisual supremacy. 
These iMuiiees ate so fully of tho forbidden tree of .Knowledge, 
that the gods feared Jest they should become one of thentf 
and so they were expelled from f*aradise: or they tried to erect 
a tower which would reach to heaven, and so dissension was 
sown in their camp, and they were scattered ; they piled Pehou 
on Ossa, and they were subdued by lightning. But the modern 
Hindu teacher tauglit that heaven was to be won by purity, 
l)y knowledge and fiiith, and on tho path that leads thither 
ho stationed tlio difl'erent teachers and their schools in tlie de¬ 


gree in which they possessed those attributes, while a passion¬ 
less but refined deity snporinteaded the work, incapable of 
jealousy as he was unapproachable in dignity. 

At length, when old age had diaimod his eye and whitened his 
hair, Kanuk settled dovvrt in the midst of Ids disciples at ICir- 
tarporc on the banks of the llavec, as poor, as simple, aa bene¬ 
volent, as when fifty years before he had abandoued ids home 
and the ordinary ways of mcn^ Ills primary object had been to 
reconcile jMahomediins to Hindus, and form a united religion; 
Here he had failed, but he had formed in the bosom of Hin¬ 
duism a sect which was dcktiued to take root, though the 
oppressions of the Mahomedans gave it a development far dU- 
terent from the intentions of the founder. He was determined 
to avoid the snare of an hereditary priesthood, and spociaily 
‘excluded his two sous from the succession to his office, laying 
hands on one of his disciples, of a weak disposition like Jiia own, 
and giving him tlie name of Angad, or his own fiesh. !lme anec-^ 
dotes connected with this event are worth recording. When 
, .the mother remonstrated against the supersession of her sons, 
the Guru made no reply ; at that moment a cat ifiung a dead 
rpiouse at his feet, the Guru directed his sons to remove it | they 
^i driw.^ck in all . I^I© pride, of ceremonial purity, but 14ngad, 
thftame mte, at^once obeyed me ordto 
.who. turned m his' wife, and-gravely asked'' * ' 

pcc^ion ,he ibund Mmael?' 
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cvisr ill my distiple,” said the 0uru, “ let him ©at of that body.” 
All drew back in horror bat Angad, who, lifting up the sheet ' 
obey the order, found only sweet provisions. IVanuk blessed 
him, and told him that he would be above all, and gave hia\ all 
power and wisdom, and enjoined his disciples to obey him, and 
they did so* and Angad is the second of the teachers or kings of . 
the Sikhs. ^ ^ . 

Soon after one of his disciples met in the jungle a heavenly 
messenger, who sent word by him to Nanuk that he must come 
away. He prepared hie own funeral pile, spread the sacred Kusa 
grass, and sat down. Round him were assembled all his disciples, 
and crowds of the minor deities, the spirits of just men made per¬ 
fect, eremites, saints, and holy men of promiscuous repute, assem¬ 
bled to witness the solemn ceremony of tlie teacher putting off the 
mortal coil, and being absorbed into the great essence of Divi¬ 
nity. He gave advice to all, told them that death was inevitable, 
but that they should take*care that their end might bc, like his, 
happy. All wept, but his sons were still absent. As the sun 
rose, the Guru placed his sheet over his face, and, while the Pun¬ 
dits ehaunted iiymns on the uncertainty and shortness of life, and 
the deities sung out “ Victory,” he appeared to expire. At that 
moment his sons came in, and, thinking that he was really dead, 
fell at his feet in an agony of penitence, craved pardon, and one 
. bourns delay. The Guru had sufficient strength to look up, and 
bless them, and then his spirit passed away. This took place in 
the year 1539 A. D. 

Many Mahomedans were present, and declared that they woiiM 
bury him as their co-religionist: the Hindus however prepared to, 
burn him, and a great disturbance was apprehended, when, hap¬ 
pening to look under the sheet, they found the body gone, hav¬ 
ing been mysteriously removed. I’ho two factions diyidi^ the 
sheet, and one-half was buried and the other burnt.. The Rayee 
in its summer floods has swept away all trace* of Both the 
tomb and the cenotaph, but the most profound veneiatioit ariH: 
attaches itself to every record, however flfcrifling, of the 
teociher. Scattered over the country are shrines where his ehoes^ t 
or his staff, or his , couch, are religiously preserved: Mk ; 

have been colletjted into a volume, and three hundred yiwhN*# ! 
Which have elapsed since his death, have only 
fnethoiy' of his «nild virtues, though the object of 
''entirely' tailed,, apd a more intense hatred sprung up 

'betwixt'Hindu' and MahomedanHhan',-^ts^&«^:%';|(^,< 
sM' one'founded 'the mcmastio instltu^Ofi uf 

'are'ridh and of .high''es'tea^idia';'{l^^ 

',and aiw Mt\ without - 
: '*' Th^: otlief epu; it. th^'- 
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and wo^fehI«sa race, the Bedees, who, trading on the great name of 
thie ancestor, put all the disciples under contribution with the 
objeiot of suj^porting their own useless selves, while their hands 
have been dyed for centuries with the blood of their female 
children, and the sweet names of daughterj sister, and aunt are 
onknown among them, dt is hard to say the descendants of 
which , son have most entirely set at‘nought the precepts of 
their ancestor, for while the Oodasees seek virtue by shun¬ 
ning the duties and pains of life, the wicked Bedees oloke their 
abcnninablife sin under the garb of heretlitary sanctity, and try to 
draw to themselves from the simple people that homage which 4s 
due only to God. 

We have stated that Namik was contemporary .with Baber, 



disciple 

ceeded in peace Ram Dass, who founded the great city pf 
Atbrltsur, or llam Dassporo, Jiis predecessors havinff dwelt in 
political obscurity at Khudoor and Goindwal on the Beas. To 
Ram I)ass in 1581 succeeded the fifth king, Arjun, who was im* 

§ risoned at Lahore by the local Governor, and died in 1606^ 
'heae were the great days of the Mogul dynasty; to Baber had 
succeeded IIumaynn, aTKl tohira Akhbur and Shahjehan. Lahore 
had become Ihe residence of Jehangheer, who, occupied in his 
splendor and cares of state, thought little of the disciples of the 
ifanuk, as he made his annual progress along the Imperial 
Road, still marked by the ruined serai, and the obelisk telling 
the Imperial Koss, to the passes of Bhimbur, Pinjal and the 
h4ppy valley of Cashmere. On his road fhithcr Jehangheer died, 
' his body is buried at Shahduruh over against Lahore on the 
of the Raveo. Under Aurungzeb began the reign of 


rcHgioue persecution, and, as the vigour of the Mahomedan Em¬ 
pire relaxed, the Mahrattas in the South and the Sikhs in the 
Srbrth began to raise the standard of revolt, and the sacred tank 
ftt, Apintsur became 4he centre of a religious and national move- 
ibent, at the head of which was Hurgoviad, the sixth king or 
His son Tegh Bahadur, the ninth king, was mereilesaly be- 
^ - - - J>gihi in 1675, an act never forgiven or forgotten by 



(fiiasty. Prophecies were current on this subject, and. 
■" '“ sf waej that under a sovereign naDaied the 

.takC'Belhi.‘ Somehow or other'-^e thread'fC 
'.'‘iSf^tew^hop^esslI'entangled,.forthe Emperoi^iiMihed'f 
r. A-wha|i*e- Was'loofeiif^iiil^'- steadfastly^s 


'road^to 
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To Aurungzeb succeeded Bahadur Shali> and lie m;6t Goviad 
the Bon and successor of Tegh Bahadur face to face, spared 
life, and let him return to his country to he the tenth, the last* 
and the greatest prophet and king. Sad was now the state of 
these provinces., amidst invasion, anarchy, and misrule. 
vcrcigns too weak to rule, a people too strong to submit j reli¬ 
gious intolerance; national revenge, hounded on by a deep sens© 
of wrong, and the unnatural energy of a new religious organiza¬ 
tion. From the Chenab to the Sutlej, and beyond that river to 
the Jumna, the great heart of the people vibrated under a tem¬ 
porary madness : they saw their last prophet abandon his coun¬ 
try in despair, bis wife and his four sons being murdered, and 
'lay down his weary life on the banks of the Godavery in 1708. 
No one succeeded to him ; tlie great office of teacher, or spiritual 
king, of which Nanuk was the iirst, ended in Goviud ; he cam© 
to restore peace to ihc world, but his descendants had become a 
aword. As if the fail of an Empire and the intestine struggles 
©f races, religions, and provinces, were not enough, foreign in¬ 
vasion was now added. The countries beyond the Indus 
poured forth her centeunia.1 swarm oi' locusts,, and these unhappy 
Provinces became the theatre of' war betwixt the Aflghan, the 
Persian, End the satraps of India, and. the distant Mahratia min¬ 
gled, in the strife, crossed the Beas, and occupied Eahore. 

No historian has recorded the miseries of those periods. Hich^ 
countries situated on the highway of nations are [»articularly, 
liable to be thus victimized. Such was Judaea in the struggles 
of ancient days ; such are Belgium, the Dauubiau provinces, and, 
Lombardy, in modern times. The battle of Panijiut had the 
eftect of clearing the atmosphere by exhausting both parties, and 
the grandeur and extent of the contest then carried on on these 
pkins may be imagined, when it is recorded that the survivors of 
that great battle of tlie world retired to Candivlnir, and Poonah 
respectively, and it so happened that in the year 1759, precisely 
one hundred yeai's ago, the inhabitants of the countries betwixt, 
this Chenab and the Sutlej found, when the dust of the storm, 
cleared away, that the combatants had retired on both sides, anti 
that they were free. That year 1816, according to tlicir reckon^, 
ing, was a wonderful year : they would like to renew the events, 
of that year on its centenary; they have the wish, the daringi;, 
and ihe lio^, if we give them the opportunity. It was then thatj 
they asseinbled their solemn Council at the tank of Amrifesuy^., 
and: proceeded to partition the vacant country amOng the twely%;; 
oaxup»j orud tribes, into which they were divided. They liad 
the o^fivatofs and owners of the soil; Hiey had t%ken to wsili 
and they now settled d*wn as I^dSrds and j^tty 
^neridly in their own Immediate neighb<^hoed> 
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happened that a petty sharelioldor in one of the Maiyba vii- 
lages was the feudal Chieftain at the same time of a lajr^ ^act 
of country, but he still fondly cherished his ancestral property 
and village title. The’Raja of Nabha still calls himself Chowdry. 
So exposed to their mercy was the country, when the Mahome- 
dans iell back on cither sido to IJelhi and Peshawur, that single 
horsemen spread far and wide to take nominal posscssicm of as- 
many villages as possible by hinging a belt or a turban into 
each, and then passing on to annex more. 

There is no doubt, however, that rude as was the Government, 
and uncertain the tenure of power, the country recovered itself. 
Villages were again restored, population increased ; the curse of 
the foreign conqueror, and the tramp of large armies, were re¬ 
moved ; the Chiefs were too weak to be very tyrannical, and their 
general sympathies were with their subjects, from whom they 
were but little removed in education or feeling t they had no 
foreign support to back them up, on-the contrary they had je^- 
ous and unscrupulous neighbours who were ready to absorb 
them. Nearly half a century passed away in this way, when the 
great Absorber came in the person of Kunjeet Singh, who, like 
the ogre in the story-book, deliberately ate all his petty neighlxiursi. 
one^by one. If the Chief Isad no children, he declared himself the- 
heir.; if he had a daughter, he made himself son-in-law ; if he 
had intestine quarrels with his children, his brethren, or his 
wives, Runject Singh apjjeared as Mediator; if his neighbours 
were strong, or of the Mahomedan religion, he deliberately at-' 
tacked them till they gave in, if they were weak and helpless^ 
he pensioned them. Different causes however gave one and the 
same result, and by A. D. 1820 they became his subjects, and 
tlieir territories became his. Still it was all in the name of the 
great Sikh nation, and the people felt themselves exalted in his 
aggrandizement. But with his death the great unwelded mass 
foil to pieces. As it happened to Judiea which was so many 
years the prey of her neighbours^ the Assyrian and the Egyptian, 
a great and stern people of whom they had knowil nothing, 
dwelling like the Romans in countries far beyond the seas, came 
suddenly on the stage, and worked out the mighty programme 
which had two thousand years before been, sketched by Alexau-' 
der. 

The rule of the stranger has been gentle on thk country y m 
we beard a citizen remark, they scarcely felt that the;^ were- 
tuledi for they miss* the scorpion rod and the arbitrary impoat. 
Th^ that oxen are slaughtered, and ohlld»mur« 

d^r punishedi does gild with a romantic halo the good < 

,'o^l^e of raids and plunder^ but os yet they have bornetliese ^ 

' Without rebellion, andi if wo continue to be strongs, titey - 
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may contifiue to bear. The country fell into the hands of a parti¬ 
cular school who, if they erred, always erred in favour of the 
•ople—a school greater in politics than in finance, for with one 
hand they alienated broad-cast the sources of revenue to keep 
up a bastard aristocracy and a degraded priesthood, and with 
tlie other drew on the revenues of India with a lavish and reck¬ 


less expenditure. For a period of transition this may have been 
a wise policy, and it has enabled us to weather the storm ; but for 
a permanency, which but for the stern interference of the head of 
the Government of India it would have been, it meant bankrupt¬ 
cy. This was fereseen by that one man whose name has become a 
household world, and he protested in time. JSot that he cared 
mot for the people, not that his heart was not tender to the wants 
and woes of the millions. There was something in the brawny 
shoulders, and rough manners, and independent bearing of the 
Sikh peasantry, that was congenial to him. If the doctrine of 
ti*an8migratioii were still boHeved, we might believe that he had 
been in some former state, or would be in some future, a Jut yeo¬ 
man. But he felt that after all money is the sinew of the state, 
and, if one quarter of the land tax is alienated in perpetuity, 
and another quarter granted away in pensions, insolvency must 
fellow. Itow that wonderful feeling of sympathy for the Ja- 
gheerdar, the Inamdar, and the Pensioner ever came into exis¬ 
tence, is to us a marvel. It would not bef popular in England to 
pay taxes to support others in idleness, nor, if an assignment had 
been mode for the support of the family of one who had done 
good service, (as for instance the Duke of Mariborougli, who re¬ 
ceives a pension from the l^ost Office,) would the peopleof Eng¬ 
land tolerate that, on the extinction of his line, he should adopt 
others, or will away the State Revenue. Yet this is the real 
truth of that great grievance which so vexes .WestSm and 
Southern India, which by early gathering in our harvest in the 
North we have practically solved. 

The extent of land still alienated for life, or lives, in the 


tract under description, is still enornxous. Death has been busy, 
and proved our best ally. The rapacious Deewan, who fattened 
on, the land, has gone to his account; he never rendered a true 
one in this world : the wily scribe, who aped the name, and ap- 
pearence of poverty while ne rolled in wealth, is now poor in¬ 
deed ; the plunderers of, provinces, the haughty dissipated no- 
T^, the bloodstained soldier of fortune, the perjured Ri^ah, the 
. yers of their sovereigns and their own •flesh and blood 
the» ambitious purposes, have all passed away. Jfheir likeness^ 
still bang round the walls of the museum at Ijahore,peeked 
earrings and the insignia of barbaric pomp, but their , 
knows them no more. One old man of the .Court of BunjuH' 
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Sing remains—att adventurer from the British provinces, who by 
ways fair and foul, raised himself to greatness, and sold the Hikli 
Army to the English at Ferozshuhr, for which achievement he 
is handed down as a traitor in the legendary ballads of the people. 
So entirely has the scene changed in fifteen years, that those who 
have known the country for that perh^d start when they think of 
, it. It seems like the turning of a Kaleidoscope since that brilliant 
Court, glittering in jewels and silks, stained with every crime 
human and inhuman, devoid of public or private virtue and de¬ 
cency, held here its butterfly pomp, ere the strong wind from the 
West swept them away. 

The last days of these provinces have been marked by mo^ 
imsncocssfiil mutiny, and most prodigious massacre. Mutiny 
appears to be indigenous in the soil, from the days that Alex¬ 
ander’s soldiers mutinied because they wished to return to Ma- 
eedon and Tht ssaly, to this present hour, when Britons, for¬ 
getting their <iuty, jeopardize an •Em})ire. At Meean Mecr, 
Mooltan, and Scaikote in our last troubles mutinies took place, 
which were met so promptly and punished so terribly, that fu¬ 
ture historians will draw their breath for a while, ere they lac- 
cept as facts, what we know to bo such. Erom Scalkote the 
mutineers were Mlirrying across the llavce and the Boas, intend¬ 
ing to compel other regiments to join them, when they were met 
at Trimmoo Ghaut on the former river by a force wliich must 
have appeared to them to have sprung from the ground, Tli(^ 
had foiled the stream in the morning, but after the battle the 
river fought against them, for it had swollen since morning, and 
hundreds were carried away. Ko quarter w'as given, and lor se¬ 
veral days after, shooting parties were told off each evening to 
dispose of the fugitives captured during the day. A darker tra¬ 
gedy followed next mouth, when a regiment mutinied, and broke 
. away from Mean Mcer. They were met on the Kavee captured 
and destroyed ; their destruction saved hundred^ of lives,( and 
was a stern sad necessity, the occurrence of which we must ever 
regret, hut, when the precise position of British affairs in the 
Puhjaub is considered, there were but.two alternatives—to exter¬ 
minate them, or to submit to bo exterminated ourselves. Let 
those who, from a distance judge harshly, consider the position. We 
who, long after passions haveealmed, have stood upon the mound 
which marks the grave of the Mutineers, have arrived at the 
de^p conviction that it was %, merciful disposition of Providence 
should end there. 

Of i:he centuiiy of Sikh rule there are three Memorials, whieh 
Will enable^ us to form a judgment as to the manner of men who 
preeedied us in the empire of those Provinces. All are falling ihto 
we that in a few years they wUl have passed 
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away. A few lines on each may not be an inappropriate conein*' 
fiion. Hiey are the Pension List, the Jagheerilar, and the Temple 
at.Amrit8ur. 

This has always to ua been^ woiuler to contcnjplatc the liber¬ 
ality, the lavish, witli w^hich the Anglo-Indian C^overnraent pro¬ 
vided for the refuse, the degraded members and followers of for¬ 
mer dynasties, and the niggardliness shown towards their own 
servants and public works. Millions" have been spent orf the 
most worthless of mien : the adoptive father of Nana Sahib drew 
wore than two millions, and his precious cousin in the Banda 
district drew two millions beside. It may be urged that 
these pensions were hastily granted for great public (dyects at 
*a time when wc wmre not so strong, and tliat the grants, though 
..upheld, were disapproved of. But, when the Punjaub was an¬ 
nexed after fair tight, and when already tiuancial difficulties 
were looming in the distance, the same prodigality marked our 
policy. We succeeded to «. system of the most degraded and 
dissolute kind, and there was no neee.ssity to provide for the at¬ 
tendants of such a Court. But the following are the kind ofper- 
spiis whose precious existence is provided for without fail by 
the paternal Government, while it is borrowing millions, and 
retrenching the salaries of its own servantsPalanquin Bear¬ 
ers, Cliow'ree wavej«, Fiirash('s, umbrella carriers, families of 
deceased umbrella carriers, keepers of chairs, families of de¬ 
ceased waterpot carriers, bajbers, cooks, wives and daughters of 
deceased cooks, commandants of cooks, falconers, gimnta jmndies^ 
family of the late Maharaja’s nurse, tomfools, Kebabec fiddlers, 
painters, dogkeepers, sweepers, archers, double and triple wives 
of deceased Sloonsbjees, slave girls, aged courtezans described as 
favourite concubines of Maharaja linnjeet Singh, the daughter of 
another and the sister of a third equally disreputable, tlnd un- 
biushingly described as such; relations of the mistress of Gene¬ 
ral Allard; every kind of priest, fuquoer, saint. Guru, Brahmin,* 
fortune teller, of many of whom the pedigrees have to be preserv¬ 
ed, some according to the flesh, as a furash or waterpot carrier • 

, or cook may be supposed to perpetuate his race in tlie flesh j 
others by the spirit, as the saintly folk in the end of the.U^ 
continue their race by the impovrition of hands. 

But the particular pension list of the family of the late Ma- 
hataja is something appalling. 11^ appears to have had above 
twenty Ranees: some of them well good enough to aseexi^ 
funeral pile in his company, some were cemforted in hi»iH)<»^ 
senoe. They belong to all castes and districts, and when at ,> 
Lahore they dwelt in little pigeon holes round the ffttnons 
called the ‘*^Samua Buij.” Attached to each were.elave 
witJhOut number, poor wretched females, who 
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their homes in their youths anti had no relations or social posi-* 
lion. Twice has the cruel fate of the female slaves of India been 
forced on our notice—once in the Punjaub when an attempt was 
made to distribute the slaves in their respective villages, if their 
friends would take them back. Eight wretched old women 
were thus consigned to us, not in any way realizing the ideal of 
the ‘‘ slave of the Harem,” but on iu([Uiry in their villages they 
had* been forgotten, there was no one to receive them, and 
the paternal Government has to cherish them from its own 
resources* On another occasion in Central India a mother and 
her daughter had escaped from the walls of the palace of a 
-Nuwaub, and sought our protection. Their names were demand¬ 
ed and their parentage; the elder female had had a father, hut as to 
her daughter she stated calmly that she was a slave, and uncer¬ 
tain as to the precise parentage of her child ; it was born in the 
Nttwaub’s house. Stilhsympathy is felt by some for these royal 
and noble families, as they topple Hover and their impure interi¬ 
ors are exposed, and in maintaining such establishments as 
these, more than forty thousand pounds sterling per annum are 
expended yearly at Lahore. Now that the salaries of the General, 
and the Judge, and the 8tad‘ Officer are being clipped, is it too 
much to suggest to the financiers of India that the assignments 
and allowances of the families of cooks might bear reconsidera¬ 
tion ? At any rate let the lavish hand for the future bo stayed; let 
us be just before we are generous. 

The Jagheerdar is a remnant of a former age, a specimen 
caught alive of a former geological period. He may have been 
useful, and a source of strength to fonner Governments: he is 
not so to the British Governipent, for his ,very existence is an 
anachronism; he feels that he is an absorbing element, and that 
, the grave is gaping for him. Wc have known them daring the 
' time of their Empire, when fine feathers made them fine birds: 
'we have known them during the period of their absorbing process, 
and in prosperity and adversity to our minds they are the lowest 
•' type of that genus, which has usurped to itself in most countries 
the privilege of preying on the labours of others. Utterly devoid 
of public toelingt of care for anybody but themselves, rude, unlet¬ 
tered, low in mmd, in acts, and habits, the drones of society, their 
extinction will be bailed by the people and by the Government. 
,, jkbout them duster the pri<^t, the bawd, the dancer, the mnsMan, 
i^j^eral panderer to tbe’^pissions : these worthies gather round 
:^thetr.toasnon* lord'to extract money from his fears, hk passion 0 > 
; and ^ gross delights. Ever hostile in heart to the great Govern#* 
nienf und^^ whose shadow he erists, his ears prick tip and hts 
bright^ disaster, true Or inirentodL But 

, _ ifl 'his ' hofh^ ha -his*rude plenty, amidsi 
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tainers^ his cattle and the garnered stores of his past harvests^ 
listen, to his hearty welcome in the gateway, lus professions of 
devotion, and his patriarchal manner—^ut that we knew his ante¬ 
cedents we miglit carry away tlie impression that lie was the most 
charming of old men, and wonder at the rude assault made by 
narrow-minded politicians at the last of the Barons. Strange to 
say thfc middle tilasses of England supply the jpiost determined 
champions of the pseudo-aristocracy of the East, 

But the great Temple will ever stand forth as the most re¬ 
markable Monument of the Sikh people. In the heart of the 
city of Amritsur is the ftiinous tank, from which the name is 
derived, and here centre all the national pride and religious 
fervour of tlie people. In the early struggles with the Ma- 
Jiomedans this sacred spot was more than once deiiled by the 
slaughter of oxen in the hopes of putting down the nascent 
faith, but to no purpose, for no. S(>oner had the storm blown over, 
than the waters were again consecrated, and again tluj faithful 
assembled. Thither the tribes went up, year after year, on 
their solemn feast days in the spring and the autumn; there 
they took council in the hour of afHiction, and there they ga¬ 
thered and divided their'spoils when triumphant. A vast city 
has sprung up round about, and commerce, here as elsewhere, 
has waited as the handmaid of religion. The Sikh dwelling 
in villages, on the otK-asion of his annual lulgrimage, purchased 
those rude luxuries at the lair, and the excitement of pleasure 
"and sight-seeing, the frcedoni from restraint, and the novelty 
of the journey, soon added that powerful zest to what was ori¬ 
ginally a duty as a pilgrimage. When liunjeet Siiigh had 
converted the great commonwealth into an Empire, and center¬ 
ed in himself all the tfreahh and power of the nation, he affected 
the deepest religious feelings, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
the holy place. In tlie centre of the tank rose a gorgeous tem¬ 
ple of marble, the roof and minarets being encased in gilded 
metal: marble pavements, fresco paintings, addetl to the*splen¬ 
dour of the scene, and rcAnd the outer circle sprung up a suc¬ 
cession of stately buildings for the accommodation of the 8o-. 
vereign and his Court. The establishment of no noble was com-> 
plete who had not hta ** bhoonga” at Amritsur. 

The sight from the roof of the royal bhoonga is one of the 
most imposing in the world. The worship of the heathen lies, 
before us in all its glory. We Hkve stood on the tower olL 
Eort Antonia at Jerusalem, and tried to conjure up the appear** 
anoe of the Courts of the Lord’s House in Jthe days of the splen¬ 
dour pf the Jewish hierarchy. From the root off the ruined 
Parthenon we have looked over the inclosure of the Acropolisi 
But for neither of these ancient temples, nm for the great fane 
Skptembbb, tSSS. 
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of Diana at Ephesus, can we imagine a more venerable, a more 
brilliant appearance, either the time when the Passover, or the 
great. Panathenmc festival, gathered the thousands of worship- 

{ )er8 within their portals. It is a strange, and spleran scene : — 
ofty minarets stand as sentinels on one side j the umbrageous 
foliage of trees sets off the white radiance of. the marble and the 
masonry; the .,fioh gilding of the domes is reflected in the 
waters; pigeons without number fly over the open space ; and 
from below comes up ahum of men and women, bathing.and 
praying, or reverently making the threefold circle of the sanct¬ 
uary, • from' the interior of which comes forth the murmur of 
priests, chaunting the sacred volume to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments. 

No European siioe is allowed to violate the sacred threshold ; the 
visitor must either do so barefooted, or encase liis feet in slippers 
prepared for the purpose. Not a quarter of a century ago Lord 
Auckland, the* Governor General «f India, reverently laid bags 
of silver as an offering of the British Government on the holy 
of holies.' When the country was occupied, the profoundcst 
respect was shewn to the Temple and all connected with it, and 
even to this day its affairs are superintended by British officials, 
who take heed that the revenues set apart for the repairs of 
the building are properly • expended, and that the offerings of 
cakeSj^and cash, are fairly distributed among the tribes of hungry 
attendants, who have gathered round like vultures. These people 
appear to have acquired an hereditary right, but their conduct 
and bearing is that of the sons of Eli, and, ceasing to care for 
their religious character, or for popular influence, they vex the 
local Courts with their petty squabbles for a fractional sliarc 
of tlie offerings; and into these nauseous details, into their dis¬ 
position of unhallowed things, to which the double meaning of 
** Anathema” applies, the servants of a Christian Government 
are constrained to enter. Strajige naoies, and strange offices, 
thus bfccame familiar. We have a body of Grunthees, or readers 
of the sacred Grunth, corre8pondi% with the Prebends of a 
Caihedral, except that the principle of hereditary succession 
has rendered much knowledge of the contents of the volume 
unnecessary. Beneath them come a most disreputable body 
of acolytes, or Minor Canons, who ought to perform the service 
of the Temple as the ministering Levites, but who have adopted 
secular habits, become mottey-denders, extortioners, and give 
Pto the title Poojaree anything but the odour of sanctity. 
Beneath ,"iheim com$ the.onoir, or singing men, known as 
I^agees, sing hymns and chaunt the text of the sacred vo* 
Imnes in a manner unintelligible to the understanding, and un-< 
to the heming. Tbose are ail Sikhs, and may at least 
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have the credit of believing what they practise, but there ie a 
fourth body, who arc composed entirely of Mahomedans, and 
who still are not ashamed to lend their vocal powers to the service 
of the heathen. These compose the orchestra, and extract 
inharmonious sounds by sweeping the strings of fat-bellied barby- 
tons, called Rubabs, whence they are called liubaboos. These 
men claim to themselves the honour of being descended from 
' that Murdbana who accompanied Nanuk in his travels. Like 
their ancestor, they are a hungry lot. 

Such is the great Temple of the Sikhs, protected and endowed 
by the paternal Government, the centre of the hopes and 
aspirations of a great people, and which ’may some day prove 
the rallying point of our enemies. Leave it to itself and with- 
Ldraw from it the patronage of the State, resume the lands set aside 
for the support of the brotherhood of Grwnthees, Poojarees, 
Ragecs, and Rubabees, and the splendour of the institution will 
pass away. The gilded dome will lose its lustre, the marble 
walls will fall out of repair, the great Temple, with its assigned 
revenues and its stately establishments, will no longer be a snare 
for the vulgar, who arc ever deceived by outward show. 
To aet thus wtiuld be to act impartially, and in accordance with 
the true principles of non-interference. No necessities of State 
policy appear to justify the contrary policy, nor do those neces¬ 
sities exist. 
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Art. V.—1. The Story of Caumpore, By Capt. Mowbray 

Thomson, Bengal Army, One of the only two Survivors from 
the Cawnpore Garrison. London ; Richard Bentley. 1859, 

2. Letters from Futtyghur hy the Lady of an Officer of Engineers. 

3. A Lady's Diary of the Siege of Kuchnowt written for the 
perusal of Friends at Home. London, 1858. 

4. Day hy Day at Lucknow : a ,Tournal of the Siege of Lucknow. 
By Mrs. Case. London. 1858. 

5. The Timely Retreat, or a Year in Bengal, before the Mutinies, 
By Two SlSTBiiS. London: Richard Bentley. 1858. 

We have often thought it a pity that women are not more 
systematically trailed to the exercise of courage and presence 
of mind. The youngest boy is exhorted to behave like a man” 
as soon as he is out of petticoats, apd is, at least by his father, 
shamed out of sho\sdng cowardice, and taught to look upon all 
manifestations of fear as disgraceful; but his little sister is gener¬ 
ally petted and condoled with if she shrieks and cries equally 
at the sight of a frog or of a mad bull. True, there is a dif¬ 
ference of organimtioa. A woman in general knows nothing 
of ” the stormy play, the jey of strife,” nor of tliat bounding of 
the spirit at the approach of conflict as if it were eager to plunge 
into itsKnatural element,' The girl’s eyes fill with tears of pi^ at 
the sight of a fight; the boy’s eyes flash, and his cheeks flush 
with eagerness to join the fray, though neither of them know any¬ 
thing of its merits. 

Combativeuess is decidedly more largely developed in the 
male half of creation, and right and fit it is that it should be so. 
Rar from implanting it in woman, we hold tluat it is a sign of 
barbarism when the women of a nation forget the tenderness of 
their sex and their natfiral offices of peacemakers and comforters, 
and become the promoters of vengeance and the stirrers up of 
strife. The women of' Afghanistan will drink the blood of the 
murderer of their kinsfolk; the women of Spain will watch 
every incident of a bull fight, the gored and bleeding horses, the 
tortured bull, the wounds and deadly jeopardy of the men, with 
unflinching eye and uncorapaasionate heart; but that there is apoa- 
eible medium between unfemininc hardness and downright cow- . 
ar^ie<3, is shewn every day by the calm heroism of some of the most 
l^tie of women. maintain that calmness and presence of 

mind in danger might be rendered much more general by educa- 
^on, The Ut^e i^rl should be taught that it is as shameful for her 
to at a spidmr, to weep with fear in a boat, to betray un- 

fear where there is no danger, or be guilty of nnrea^ 
eonddelti when the danger is real, as it is for her brother. 
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If eho* c^jinot help, slie should *ft least not hinder the measures 
necessary to be taken in the hour of peril. A child of either 
sex can be trained to obedience uu<lcr all circumstances, to sit 
still if the horses run away, or the boat ships a wave; and the 
woman so trained will be very unlikely to incur the guilt and 
disgrace of failing in the wife’s first duty of being a help-meet to 
her husband under all circumstances^ 

IIow many women have brought destruction on the man they 
best loved, by embarrassing him by their fears in time of danger. 
Has the sword arm never been mastered, not by the enemy but 
by the frantic or fainting wife or sister ; has the boat never 
foundered because all the ladies started from their seats as it 
heeled over ? How many a fair rider has been taken up a crip¬ 
ple or a corpse who would have ridden home in safety and 
thankfulness, had she kept her seat two minutes longer. Has no 
wife or mother had to endure the life-long reproaches of him 
whom she held back in the path of duty because it was also the 
path of danger? AnS is not this disgraceful? Is not cowardice 
of this kind as worthy of reprobation as that of him who for¬ 
sakes his colors in the day of battle ? It is not fear that is die- 
graceful—that is common alike for man and woman, and though 
the latter, with her more lively imagination, more sensitive orga¬ 
nization and more anxious temperament, probably feels it with an 
intensity of which few men are capable, yet the bravest of men 
are not insensible to it. The lad who in his first action, pale as 
death with the drops standi t)g#>n his brow, marches straight up to 
the enemy’s battery, will tell you in after years that he then 
felt fear clutching at his heart; but honor and duty are dearer 
to him tljaii life, the thought of failing in the hour of trial 
never enters his mind ; and if his sister had been trained from 
iniancy as he has been, to see that honor and duty require 
her |oo to suppress the voluntary manifestation of fear, to keep 
herself calm and quiet, ready to obey the first direction, and, 
what is harder, able to wait quietly when there is nothing to 
be done—requiring no attention, demanding no care, leaving the 
men of the party to act as freely as if she were not present and 
recalling her presence only when she can render assistance, she 
too would crush back her fear into her heart, and would do her 
duty as gallantly aa himself. 

It is not pretty, it is not interesting to be troublesome. We 
never knew a man admire sobs and shrieks, wringing of handsy 
agonizing fears, fainting or even tlie mo§t passionate anxiefy 
for his own safety, especially if he had to carry |k woman who 
ought to have walked, or if he had to attend to £iier,«instead of to 
the business before him. To show how much in ihift respect may 
be done by education, we need not refer to Spartan motW% 
or to the brave German women immortalized by. 
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Xiivingstone relates of some African tribe that the ||omeii are 
trained to repress all outward manifestation of fear or paiih 
A mother will say to her little girl;—You are a woman, and 
women never cry,” But though much may be done by edu¬ 
cation, every thing can be done by the will, nerved by a 
sense of duty. We have seen cases of women recovered from 
hysterics by the actual presence of imminent danger; they 
knew it was now a matter of life and death, recovered their 


senses and the use of their limbs, and behaved with perfect pro¬ 
priety till the crisis was over. One young lady, who had the 
habit, which she declared she could not help, of sorrowing on 
the slightest surprize or accident, was not only silent, but showed 
remarkable control over others, while the house she was in 
was filled with rebels tliirsting for the blood of herself and her 
friends. We constantly hear of acts ol'the real heroine performed 
by women under the impulse of feeling strong en^pgh to over¬ 
power all Biought of personal danger- Pei:l»a[)s one of the most 
remarkable instances was that of a lady who suddenly saw 
a tiger gazing at the carriage in which her children were sit¬ 
ting. Quietly and steadily sihe passed between the animal and 
the carriage, shut the doors of it, and returned in safety. Maternal 
love, gave her this presence of mind, and we maintain that, if 
cultivated, other motives would bo found able to do so. 

If this training to self-command and courage be requisite for 
every woman, it is essential for the wife of a soldier ; and we all 
know that the inculcation of thf most anti-military precepts 


never yet sufficed to secure our daughters from that contingency. 
Still less will it do so now, when the soldier has been replaced in 
Ills proper position in public estimation. Before the Crimean, 
campaign the army was looked down upon as more ornamental 
than useful. Young officers were often boys fit for nothing else, 
cr eldest sons who entered with the intention of spending a 
few years pleasantly and leaving the so-called “ service” when 
they married, but witiiout an idea of devoting their lives to it as 
a profession. To talk of military matters was voted " shop,” the 
ui^omi was doffed whenever it was practicable, a rich man’s son 
generally sold out or exchanged when the Regiment was ordered 
to a disagreeable station. The Crimea afforded more than one 
example of men incapable of bearing hardship, and who were not 
ashamed to leave their comrades in the midst of one of the most 
trying campa%ns of modern times, and of wives and motibers who” 
haiiea the T^ium of^ dear Arthur or dear Augustus unwounded 
and unscathed, as if it was the unreasonable thing in the 
world for ahy one to expect men " brought up as they had beeu” 
to endure ba^ food, bad lodging and the inclemency of the wea- 
' t^er Uke common soldiers. In too many cases the old maxim, 
hobksse oblige,” nyas forgotten, and instead of being interpret- 
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ed to iTu&an that a gentleman should prove himself superior in 
** blood and bone” to his followers, that he should be the hardest 
in hardship and the foremost in fight, it was taken to imply 
that he was more tender and delicate than his neighbours, and 
must sleep soft and fare well. Truly the trenches before Sebas¬ 
topol were no place for those who must needs wear purple and 
fine linen aud faro sumptuously every day, and so they went 
home again. But while some failed, many were ennobled ^nd 
purified by the trial. Many a garrison idler who went out to 
the Crimea, returned a tried and gallant soldier. The nation 
recognized the nobleness*of her army; she saw in the sol¬ 
dier the man who devotes his life and his life-blood that his 
countrymen may dwell in peace under their own vines and 
tiieir own fig trees, that Ids countrywomen nfky lay their chil¬ 
dren to rest without a thought of danger, that his land may claim 
the glorious«appellation of . 

“ The irivioliite*island of the sage aud free.” 

War was seen to be no pageant but a stern and dreadful reality, 
the soldier no trifter but a#6elf-devoted warrior. The nation 
awoke to this perception; it thrilled “ the stout heart of Eng¬ 
land’s Queen,” and she expressed the feeling of her people m 
giving vent to her own generous emotions and queenly sympa- 
A thios. That red tunic which it pleased Her Majesty to wear, 
and which was made a subject of mirth by the Ught-miuded 
foreigner, only marked her desire to identify herself with ** her 
beloved troops,” and to show herself the Head of the Army as 
she is the Head of the Nation. 

The hurricane whicli. has swept over India has deepened and 
strengthened this feeling. There is no father in Great Britain 
who is not now proud to have a sou in the army; there is no 
man who does not raise his head, when he thinks of hie brother¬ 
hood with the hundreds of heroes who have been made known 
by these terrible events, and with “those noble women whose 
conduct has been such, that, to use Lord Palmerston’s words, it 
will be henceforward praise enough for any man to say he has 
** shown the courage of an Englishwoman.” • 

Captain Mowbray Thompson speaks of a young and very at- 
traotive woman, whose attached husband had sent her down tihe 
^untary for safety, and who, long after she had been caught (ae 
it appeared by mere accident,) and perished in the etorm.Bt 
Cawnpore, continued to address letters to»her anui congratiila|e 
himself oB her “ being safe in Calcutta.” * 

, “Two or three days after the arrival of "the tidiuKS from D^iof the 
massacre which had been perj>etrated in the old city of the Iffsa 

Fraser, the wife of an otiicer in the 27th Native Info'ntiy, reached otw 
toaments, having travelled d&k from that scene of bloodsh^ and 
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native driver who had taken her up in the precincts of the city, bro^gfht her 
faithfully to the end of her hazardous journey of 266 miles. The exposure 
which she bad undergone was evident from a bullet that had pierced the 
carriage. Her fiiglit from Dellii was but the beginning of the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, though she de.serve8 rather to be commemorated for 
her virtues than her .sufFerings. During tho horrors of the siege she won 
the admiration of all our party by her indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded. Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to have power to suspend 
her ministry of mercy. Even on the fatal .morning of embarkation, al¬ 
though she had escaped to the boats with scarcely any clothing upon her, 
in the thickest ‘of the deadly volleys poui’ed upon us from the banks, she 
appeared alike Indifferent to danger and to her own scanty covering ; while 
with perfect equanimity and imperturbod fcjrtifcude she was entirely occupi¬ 
ed in the attempt to soothe and relieve the agonized sufferera around her, 
whose wounds scai’cely made their condition worse than her own. Such 
iwe heroism deserves a far higher tribute than this simple record from my 
pen; but I feel $ mournful satisfaction iu publishing a fact which a more 
experienced scril>o would have depicted in language more ^^orthy of the sub¬ 
ject, though not witli aumiratiou or regret deeper or more sincere than 
that which I feel. Mrs. FiCser was one of the party recaptured from the 
boats, and is reported to have died from tever befoj-e the terrific butchery 
+hat immediately preceded General Havelock’s recapture of Cawnpqp^.” 

' We find three ladies taking refuge at the Flagstaff Tower at 
Delbij and immediately setting to work with a Sergeant’s wife 
to ease the sufferings of poor Colonel Kiplcy, laying him on “ a 
nice soft rezai,” and })athing his temple.s with lavender water— 
one of the party, Mrs. Westwood, afterwards driving her friends^ 
in a buggy in the midst of the inulineers. Mrs. Wagentreiberj 
wife of the Editor of the Delhi (Jazette^ drove tlie carriage con¬ 
taining her children, thus leaving her husband at liberty to fight 
his way with his revolvers. lie is said to have shot four men 
dead and wounded many more. At Jhansi, young Mrs. Skene, 
a mere girl of two and twenty, but worthy of being a soldier's 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loaded for her husband and Cap¬ 
tain Gordon as long as they were able to fire. The latter was 
fihot through the head ; whether, as was first reported, the young 
wife fell .by the hand of him who loved her best, is uncertain, 
bat they and their infant children lie in a bloody grave. The 
mutineers on leaving the house heard the baby, sole survivor 
of this hapless family, crying, went back, and murdered it 
also. At Cawnpore Captain Thomson relates that at the most 
trying ^riod of the defence ** our heroic sisters did not all give 

* themselves up to despair even yet; they handed round the aiui- 

* munition, en^ourageu the men to the utmost, and in their ten* 

* der aplicitadia and upremitting attention to the wounded, though 
*all sUieared with powder and covered with dirt, they^grere more 
*to be' admijfed *then, than they had often been in far different 

* costume, when array^ for the glittering ball-room.” 

iftij^jeries to which women are exposed in war, and the daa- 
gi^ of a plan being diverted from his duty by anxiety fpr the safe* 
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ty of thbse dependant on him, have rendered it a question whe¬ 
ther soldiers should marry. The gallant Major Hodson writes 
on this subject. 

“ Brigadier Grant, like <lear Sir Henry Lawrence (though both mai'ried men 
themselves) says, that soldiers have no business to marry ; under the idea , 
that anxiety for theii* wive^ welfare and safety, often induces men to lieai- 
tate to run risks which they would otheiwiso cheerfully undergo, I, on a less 
s(?lftsh principle, question very much whether meu have any right to expose 
their wives to such misery and anxiety as during the last few months 
ha^'e Mien to the lot of so many ; and yet it seems hard to say that sol¬ 
diers, who have so much to endure at times for tbo sake of others and of 
their common country, should be denied the happiness of jnarried life, be-' 
cause times of danger will sometimes occur, and certain I am, that the love 
of a riohle-h<)arted woman nerves om* arm to daring and honor. Happy 
however, is the woman whose husband is not a soldier.” 

■ Now that so many of our women have added fresh lustre to 
their country’s name by patient courage and endurance, let none ' 
other undertake the duties of a soldier’s wife unless she feels 
capable of doing likewise, iinless she can in every cme consider 
her hiH|fe.nd’s duty as paramount to all other considerations, 
and encourage him to do it without a thought of his safety or 
of herself. A soldier is seU-consccrated to his country, he 
has pledge<l himself to risk life and limb for the common weal, 
he is not only bouiul to do so by the general laws of. honor, but 
he has publicly professed Ids willingness to do so; just as all men 
are bound to obey the lavv of Gotl, but one who professes to be 
a Christian is doubly bound to do so, having confessed his con¬ 
sciousness of the o,bIigation and vowed to fulfil it. We have 
the highest authority for likening the Christian life to that of 
the soldier. There is, first, self-devotion ;—“ Hecause He laid 
down liis life for us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Secondly, self-denial ;—“ Endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus (Jirist.” Thirdly, Readiness to obey ;—No man 
that warreth eutangleth himself with the affairs of' this life; that 
he may please him who hatli chosen him to be a soldier.” A, 
soldier must be ready to march at a moment’s notice whiir,. 
thersoever his Comnmnder orders. His life is thus an outward 
picture of the Christian character, and no woman should marry 
a soldier unless she feels sure that she will not hold him back 
from danger or duty ; and many have nobly fufllled this condi¬ 
tion under circumstances of the most appalling nature. 

Many of our readers may have seen those touching letters from 
the lady of an Officer of Engineers in Futtehgurh. They may have 
wondered ^the young wife; not yet three years married, writing 
, to her beliPed father and family with death stating her in the 
face 

« Ere you gat this we shall be delivered one way or another, ^tmld we 

SfeEJ’lKMBSa, 1859. If 0 '' 
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le cut to pieces you have, nay precious parents, the knowledge tha^ wo go to 
be with Jesus, and can picture tis happior and holier than in this dis¬ 
tant land ; therefore why should you grieve for iis,”,.. 

We arc quite prepared for the worst, and feel that “ to depart and be 
with Christ is far better.” The flesh a little revolts from cold-blooded as¬ 
sassination, but Owl can make it bear up.” 

** I hope.,my precious family, yon will not alarm yourselves abotit us; we 
are in God’s hands and feel very happy, inJeed 'we do." 


After more than a week’s suspense ‘the poor young mother— 
then in the condition of all others to render her weak, nervous 
and incapable of flight—cannot restrain her anxiety for her ejd- 
est child;—“ I often wish our dear Mary was now in England, 
‘ but God can take care of her too, or lEc will save her from 
**troul>Ics to come by removing her to Himself.” Was there 
•ever anything more touching than her exi>re8sion of gratitude 
at being in the midst of this peril with her husband? lam so 
thankful 1 came out to India to he a comfort, to beloved John^ and 
a companion to one who has so giv;en his heart to the Lord.” 


“ And circumstances in wdiicli we have been placed during qM| sojourn 
in India have made tlic promises .of GocI’h Word so sweet and tWconaola- 
iions of religion so unspeakably great, besides endeai'ing us to one another 
in a degree and way which a quiet English home might not have done.” 

Truly, tliough we would not have women exposed, to danger, 
and that from considerations of more importance than mere life, 
though often even. the best of wives may be a clog on her hus¬ 
band, yet on this path to martyrdom we cannot but say ;—“ Hap- 
* py John Moncktoii to liave such a wife as this by thy side!” 

They shared the fate of the martyred American Missionaries 
of Futtehghur, being sliot at Cawnpore. On the 12th June 
shortly after the siege had commenced, Dhokal I’arshad, a con¬ 
verted Brahman of the highest character who accompanied them, 
perished with them, with his wife and four little children. , 

Their mai'tyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the ‘ Indian’ fields, that thence may grow 
, ' A thousand-fold ! 


are few more touching pictures than that of the bereaved 
widows at Lucknow seeking consolation, not in the indulgence of 
grief, but in active service in the hospitals. One of these> 
when for a timg prevented from continuing her labor of love 
■ among the sick'mid wounded, is described as passing her days 
dn a complete state of prostration and apathy, stretched in her 
easy chair, dumb and indifferent to everything around her, and 
as vatarting*up witlj new life and vigor directly she was allowed 
tb lresumener beloved work. And uttle less admimUe was the 
hcihavionr Cjf another Chaplain’s wife, whose spirits w&e sustain¬ 
ed; by husband’s preservation, and who, when forbidden to 

from the Kesidexicy to the Hospital 
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under fire each time,” did indeed try to make herself useful 
acting as house-maid, “ keeping the rooms tid5' and clean,” nurs¬ 
ing tlie sick and wounded in tiic house, making filannel shirts 
for officers, a black dress foj a newly made widow, acting as nurse 
to her friend’s children, washing cups and saucers, cooking for 
invalids, and yet keeping a place in her affections for her dear 
dog Bustle.” 

Those who gazed on the mournful ceremony of the reception 
of the ladies from Lucknow (‘the Tmeknow IHroincs* as they 
were somew’hat inappro]n*iately styled) must remember the 
feeling of deep sympathy which pervaded every heart and every 
countenance. I’o some this sympathy was most justly due. It was 
enough to make the heart bleed to think of that delicate, fragile, 
.newly-made widow, Avaiidering in the jiuigla with her young chil¬ 
dren, lured onwards day by day by the hope of meeting with her 
husband, and so manifestly protected by the good hand of Him in 
whom she trusted, that w^icn, on falling in with a party of rebel 
sowars she thought her hour was come, and taking one infant idwi 
her ’llrras and the other by the hand, she went towards them and 
only prayed that they would kill without torturing her and her 
children, even these inhuman men were awed, answ^ered ^ why 
should 'ye kill you,’ and let), her iinmolestetl. And so with the 
young mother watching for tlic airi\al of her husband with 
Havelock’s force, lluit she might show him his firstborn ig the 
“ clean frock she had saved” throughout the misery of the siege for 
this joyful occasion, and after two days of first joyful, then an¬ 
xious expectation heal ing that he had been shot down as he enter¬ 
ed the liesidcncy, and then losing her'boy after she had got him 
safe to Calcutta. But it is humbling to rcficct that some of the 
Lucknow ladies have since been polking to the tunc of “ The • 
Belief of Lucknow.” I'he hict is, great trials do not alter the 
character ; they only manifest and to a certain degree modify il. 
Some fancy that all who have gone through a certain amount of 
Butfering or danger, must necessarily be thereby so ennobled and 
Xmrified as to be henceforward incapable of the ordinary weak¬ 
nesses of humanity, and they are not only grieved but iistonished 
to hear of petty jealousies, little meannesses and spiteful gossij)- 
ing among those who passed through some great ordeal to¬ 
gether. It is taken for granted that a husband must be devoted¬ 
ly attached to a wife who has shared his captivity, that a widow 
must be heart-broken for the loss of a husband who was treacher¬ 
ously murdered, that one who has- been spvered by sudden and 
violent ^ipath from the one best loved, can never recover cheer¬ 
fulness or open her heart to a fresh affection. , 

But the plain fact is that jffst as cowards die many times 
before their deaths/’ because sensitive in the extreme to bodily 

0 2 
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feEr, so some endure untold agonies of grief, horror, shame, and 
indignation from *events which leave others almost untouched. 
And the finest natures are those nioat capable of suffering. The 
patriot’s heart swells with irrepressible indignation when the cra¬ 
ven tamely submits to the degradation of his country ; the sol¬ 
dier burns with noble rage, wlien the clown in office serenely 
smiles; one heart is broken like a Venice glass, when another is of 
too coarse a material to be injurcRl. 

And so all ate not heroes or heroines, who have passed through 
trial. Though all have been exposed to the same jiitilcss tempest, 
one will droop and die under the nearest hedge, niiother will wing 
its w^ aloft like the eagle, and a third will fiirt the rain drops off 
its wings, and twitter and chirp as merrily as if nothing had hap- 
]>ened. And so we cannot boast'that all or even most of the ladies 
in India are like tlie Christian heroines and martyrs of Cavvnpore 
and Lucknow, 

“ The Tiuaely Retreat” gives a graphic picture of a class which 

hope is not large. After skimming through tlie books for to r«ad 
it would be impossible, no one .image of India or its inhabhaiits 
remains on the mind but an indistinct vision ofa pair of fast young 
ladies in scarlet flannel jackets, each with fifty thin dresses from 
Paris, who appear to have come to India for the sake of teaching 
gentlemen to dance and ladies to dress, but whose purely per¬ 
sonal adventures were scarcely worth pi-esenting to the world. 
Tak^* out the names of the places, and there is nothing to indicate 
the country they were in, or the state of the people. Indeed it is 
not likely they could have learnt much of either the character or 
the condition of the Natives from a brother who had so cordial a 
disgust for the native-s to wdiom he had to administer justice. 

^ It never seems to have entered into the heads of those young ladies 
(We do- not like to use so serious a term as minds) that there was 
anything to be learnt in India—anything to be done beyond 
“office work,” parties and piciiici ng—or any better motive fior 
coming than “ a lark.” There is nothing to show that they ever re¬ 
membered that they were professedly Cliristians in a heathen land. 
They appear to have come and gone without knowledge of na¬ 
tives beyond their servants, and this although they belonged to 
oiir Indian family, i. e., one which for more than one gene¬ 
ration has succeeiied in realizing a competence in India and in 
returning . from it as ignorant of its inhabitants, their feelings, 
th^ttghto, condition and progress as the day on which they land- 
ed« This is a feat which some people contrive to perform and 
of which they are proud. The gulf between Euro^ans and 
Natives is little linderstood at home. It is supposed ^at every* 
ono.“ wlm has been in Calcutta”*know8 India* and the most base¬ 
less asseitioQS are listened to with respect, because no one sup-* 
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]) 08 es “it possible that a man can spend tbe best part of his life iii 
a country who never has had ojie hour’s confidential commu¬ 
nication witjbi an independent native, that he should have risen 
to be a Sudder Judge or a Member of Council and have been in 
the habit of legislating for races of whoso customs he was ig¬ 
norant, whose prejudices he attributed to the wrong causes, and, 
of whose names, titles, sects, habits he had only the most super¬ 
ficial knowlege. Half our blunders in India are to be attributed 
to our ignorance. One Civilian lays down the law regarding 
the Kohillas of the Daklum, believing them to be Vlindustauees 
from liohiikuiul; another talks of a JVlahominedaii of rank as a 
“Kajali”; few know the difi'erence between the two greatj^^Ia- 
homniedan sects. Some })ersoiis maintain ,tlmt Europeans and 
■Natives i^aimot have Iriendiy intercourse together, except by the 
former adopting in some degree the manners of ilie latter; and 
as this is granted on all lianils to be undesirable, the sever¬ 
ance between the two classes is {tronounced a necensary evil, ' ■ 

however is far fromheiug the case. Hundreds of Officers, 
some Civilians, and even a few ladies can testify that a European 
who commands the respect of the natives and who treats them 
with the courtesy due to his own character as a Christian gen¬ 
tleman, may enjoy nearly as unconstrained intercourse with 
them as with any other Ibreigiiers. He cannot eat with them, but 
he cau ride,.bunt, anrl talk with them. iie, there is a certain 
degree of fatigue to be incurred and of ]>atience to he exer¬ 
cised in the interchange of visits witli natives. 'I'his must ever 
be the c^e where there is little congeniality of ideits, but we 
were not sent into this world to please ourselves ; and any Euro¬ 
pean and still more a Christian who is not capable of the small 
self-denial rec[uisite for kindly intercourse with natives, he who 
will not give up a certain portion of hi^ time to listening to 
their complaints, learning their opiniems, studying their feelings 
and character, and entertaining them in friendly conversation, 
or even to those ceremonial observances to which Easterns attach 
so much weight, is not fit I'or any post of authority among them. 
A powerful enemy has been often made, deep disgust has been 
created, by the neglect of some mark of courtesy towards a 
native by a man in power, who never thought about the matter 
or “ could not be bothered with the man.” Not even substantial 
benefits will efface the evil impression made by the brusque 
and haughty demeanor, and carelessness of the feelings and pre- 
judiees of others, so common to our countrymen. 

They too often say as an excuse for some slight-—'* Oh jit’s 
only a native.” • It would be much more reason^le to say— 
it’s only an Englishman,” for the native weighs every word 
and gesture, and often feels mortified at an omission wmth m 
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Jlnglishmao would never notice. Tlicy are pre-eminently a 
ceremonious, and we are an unceremonious people, and if we are 
fo do them good we must not shock their customs 0r prejudices. 
This is far different from yielding to them as the Government 
of India has so generally done in matters of and wrong. 
Neutrality between the Gospel and Heathenism—that is neutra¬ 
lity between'Truth and Folselinod, is pcuirality between God 
and the devil. It is an impossibility. Wc have no desire to 
share the fate of those rebel angels who took no part in the 
struggle between light and darkness, 


^ “ IMa per se fon>,” 

but cared for themselves alone. Lord Stanley has grossly libel¬ 
led our Gracious (’^ueen in the interpretation he has endea¬ 
voured to affix upon her Proclaniation. Her Majesty say she 
** firmly relics on the truth of Christianity^ and acknowledges 
with gratitude the solace of religion.” She is therefore not 
neutral, she professes herself a Christian and her Goverdment 
a Christian Government; btit- Christianity teaches toleration. 
He who sends his rain upon the evil and the good “ allows the 
tares and the wlioat to grow together until the harvestf but the 
wheat manifests itself to be wheat and the tares to be tares. 
Lord Stanley and his followers in this country .would forbid 
the tvheat-stalk to bear grain lest it should give umbrage to the 
tares. 

Let Christians have as full and perfect freedom as IVJahomme- 
dans and Hindoos, we ask no more. Let each one of us acknow¬ 
ledge with our Queen the riiuTH of Christianity in our acts as 
well as in words, and let us “ enjoy the equal and impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law,” let as not be interfered with” any more 
than we should be in. Vlngland. What is lawful at Home where 
perfect toleration is enjoyed, is lawful in India where it is a new 
thing. Our Queen never proclaimed neutrality. She pro¬ 
claimed tolekation. The difference is unspeakable. 1 know 
that two and two make four, and I shall teach this to all who 
come in my way. If you choose to maintain that two and two 
make six, ^ou arc free to do so, you may propagate the opinion 
and shall live and die unmolested. This is toleration, but neu¬ 
trality would require us to maintain that ttoo and two make Jive ! 
j One other subject cannot but be touched upon in speaking of 
intercourse with natives, and that is the necessity of the most 
scrupulous care on ijie part of our Ladies that their goo'd should 
not be evil spoken of. Few tilings make so strong an impression 
On the hatiye .mind as the sight of a Christian lady—moving 
Ireely, among men, yet maintaining perfect propriety and mo¬ 
des^ of di^eanor. He can appreciate sense, judgment and on- 
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pability of any kind, but it is new to him to find them in women. 
A native cannot enter into Wordsworth’s description of 

A perfect woman noljly planned 
, To warn, to counsel, to command, 

and flic resp^C paid to wonitui in Europe j^enerally ap])ears to 
him, as in the case of I^utfullah, as wonderful and unreasonable. 
Every Englishwonjan should consider that it is part of her mis¬ 
sion in India to raise the native idea of her sex, and to do this 
she must most carefully abstain from whatever tends to lower it 
whether in dress or demeanor. The fashionable style of evening 
dress will over be a scandal to natives. Is it too much to ex,pect 
our ladies to protect themselves from rnisconstruclion by some 
addition to their gala costume? Again dancing is looked upon 
as 110% only scandalous but menial. An English lady who 
respects herself, will never dance bpfjre a native ; we would say, 
will never dance in India. Jt was but the other day that the 
Malj^ommedans of Bombay, tu petitioning Government for the re¬ 
move of their Kazi, complained above ail that be is in the “ habit 
of attending nautch parties and witnessing the dancing of im¬ 
modest women,” conduct wbicli, in a jierson holding the high re¬ 
ligious and judicial position of a Kazi, they allege, to be very sin¬ 
ful. Surely what is sinful for a Mahomiiiedau Judge cannot be 
decorous for a European lady. 

Then again the freedom of conversation and friendship which 
is innocent with a right-minded Christian gentleman, is most in¬ 
expedient and blameworthy with a man who neither fears God 
nor honors woman, and yet English ladies will often run after 
a self-styled distinguished foreigner, careless alike of his morals 
and his position among his own people. Captain I'homson, in des¬ 
cribing the career of the ci-devant Kbitmutgur, AzimullahofCawn- 
poor, speaks of the folly of some ladies (not to call it by a worse 
name) in mild but significant terms. ^ 

I can easily imagine tliat the bare mention of his name will have power 
sxifficient to ^aiiae some trepidation and alarm to a few of my fair readers j 
but I will betray no confidences. Head on, my lady, no names shall be . 
divulged, only should some unpleasant recollections of our hero’s fascina¬ 
tion be called to mind, let them servo iuj a warning against the too confid¬ 
ing disposition which ouco. betrayed you into a hasty admiration of this 
swarthy adventurer. Azimoolah Was origiually a kUitmutghar (waiter at 
table) in some Anglo-Indian family j profiting by the opportimity thus 
afforded him, ho acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English anj,. 
Preneh languages, so as to be able to read and converse fluently, and Write 
acesuratoly in them both. He afterwards became a pupil, and subsequently 
a teecher, in the Oawnpore government school, and from thelast^amed. 
position hs was selected to become the vakfeel, or prime l^ent, of the 
On account of his numerous qualificatibns he was deputed ttrymt 
and pre^ upon the authorities in Leadenhall Street the application ^ tith 
continuflUK^ of Bajee ’Eao’s pension. Aaimoolah aocordihgly ro|whe<t'L»dci#!i3il‘ 
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SNotisHwoMEjr IN TH$5 mmttio3ir* 


With the Btory of a bear-hunt in CuUaek, can ho: 
we consider the sad and tender interest that ike writer mnel 
attach to^ evei^i^ene connected with a lost friend and cothradeV: 
The heroic possesses one quality which is a sure indeit 

of. a ^euerouil^iind—a capability for hearty admiration df ;; 
merit in othetis. The warm-hearted tribute he pays not 
to hie comrades but to the natives who were faithful to the la's ' 


dies> to the gallant Civil Engineers, to the pdor coachmaJk* 
er, and to the stout-hearted Private’s wife, awakens' our 
liveliest eympatiiy not only with them but with himself. One 
^fierson alone seems to have flinched under this fiery trial. The rest 
proved themselves a band of heroes, unequalled by those who 
^ fell at Therraopylsc, unsurpassed even by the defenders of Loh- . 
donderry or Saragossa. But the heroism, the patience, the suffer* ; 
ing fill us with stern admiration, not with astonishment. We have 
a Spartan mother-country .wlio expects everything from her 
children^ and is rarely disappointed ; but the blunders of those 
in authority were astounding. There was first the nsgUot hf 


v>ammg«» 

Pay after day news came of the gidlfth of tho storm. Etawah and AHy^; 
^rh,. bo»tli towns between Polhi and Cawnpero, were plundered,tod the ‘ 
insm^ents were repoi'ted as m rovte for CawMi>ore. The ser^eant-nwyor’s 
wife of the 53d, an Earasiaa by birth, went marketing to the native, 
aaar, when , she was accoste<l by a sepoy out of *«egim 8 atal dresa/r-** yoiil’ 
will none of you come here much oftener ; you will not be alive ianoi^Mr;'; 
week.’* , She reiwrted her story at hoad-qxiartors, but it was thought'advir' ' 
sable to, discredit the tale. Several of us at Ihis period endeavoured'tdl. 

g ursuade the ladies to leave the station and retreat to Calcutta for safety, j 
ht they unanimously declined to remove so long os Oeneml >'^eeler r«^: 
taiaed his family with him.” : 


Thl$ obstinate refusal to take warning was, howeVer, by 
nie^ns pecqliiurto Sir Hugh Wheeler, but in this case fhis sadstnpf^ { 
difcy .involved hundreds of helpleM women and children^iii riiifei 
. Tim nesEt great mistake was the choice of an utterly utitenq.bP;i 
; position. The reasou why, if a place of refuge was 
the beat was not chosen, has neyw been given. Why Bir 
'Vfithd^eri'who^ api^ars -tp .have hegun..his preparations, 
thojr 'WerO,, oh .May, sixteen' days before’ he, 

ehtrenenmentS) did not prepare to hoia the 
.,' ^|rd^^iblei If it 'could, not be held Why 'wuS it 

add^'^^^hpidon used a^instvus? 

‘ ■WWdv&dl' -.'^t: ’Vere lying ‘ io' ^a-cwkl' 

f profhialmi of Ime :mtaiisr^' 
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* ^affidont foj? e> campaign.” Eveft the fuiramgememts con¬ 
templated' were not , carried out. “ The G^enerul gave 
‘ orcters tb lay in eupplies lor twenty-five days. Dali, ^ec, 
♦salt, rice# tea, sugar, rum, malt liquor, and hermetically 
^■scaled provirions were ordered; but peas and flour formed 

* the bulk of the food obtained. Either in consequence of the 

* defection of the native agents who supplied the Commissariat, 

* dr because Sli* Hugh Wheeler had only arranged for the support 

* of the military at the station, the stock was ridiculously insuffi- 

* cient.’! Surely in far less than sixteen days an ample store 
of provisions could have been laid in, but in more than one in¬ 
stance mOn in authority have [)rofen*ed running the certain danger 
of being unprepared and unprovisioned, to the possible risk 
of excitmg suspicion ? 

Then comes the most wonderful mistake of all—that of firing 
into men whose loyalty neither tlien nor since there was any 
reason to doubt. 


“ An hour or two after the flight of the cavalry, the 1st Native Infantry 
; riso bolted, leaving their Ofticers untouched upon the paraile ground. The 
, &flth Native Infantry followed the next morning. The 53d remained, till, 
aonie error of the General, they were fired into. I am at an utter loss 
account for this proceeding.' The men were |)oacefally occupied in their 
Une^^ cooking; no signs of mutiny had appeared amidst their ranks, they 
Ihnl refused all the solffeitations of the deserters to accompany theixt> and 
seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe’s battery oijened upon them by Sir 
Hugh Wheeler's command, and they were literally dri ven fi:*om us by nine- 


to the intrenchments of the native ofifioors of the regiment. The,,whole 
of them oast iu their lot with us, besides a hundred and fifty privat©9^ most 
of theiU belonging to the Grenadier company. The detachment the 
63rd posted at the treasury held their ground against the rebels abdid> four 
bourn. We could hear their musketry in tlie distance, but ^re not allow¬ 
ed to attjempt their relief. The faithful little hand that Aad JoinOd our 
.d^j^ato foHunes was ordered to occupy the militaiy hospital abojat six 
'hundbe^ , yards to the east of our position, and tfiey held it 


W© had not fdod sufficient to allow of an increase m buir 
"llilleradeu them a, few rupees each, together with a oi6rt|®batb 
4tf.l!iie|r J^elifey, Bad It been possible fa have reiceived thesMS mob, they 
'^uJd have conhtitufced a powe^ul addition to our tq^vep, as thtefew 
temnanm','’'bf, 'tho' 'dative regiments «st liucknoW 
,)^nd,e^M,tm;iNr“theiC^w»pOre’ l^c^,'as it was' 

nevinr'to be forgotten, tl^ although Wie indubboes'Of 
imiwtia^ty 'bf a torrent''which iswcc]^ 
ribria the. mountrim, w the^ worn 
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Captain Thomson speaks of Sir iCugh Wheeler as f* 4eteiinin- 
ed, self-po&seesed and fearless,” and he was all these* we 
that he took no active part in the defence. lie is said pevejf hat 
once to have gone out to the defences. It must be reinenahered he 
was 75 years old. The real leader was Captain Moore of H. M,*s 
32d, whom '^omson speaks of as the life and soul of the defence. 

When the General in command had done his worst, when 
npwm'ds of one thousand Europeans, among whom were only 
three hundred traihed soldiers, were crowded within those 
wretched entrenchments, then began that heroic defenecj that 
depth of suffering, that silent endurance which ended in 
wholesale massacre, and has made the word Cawnpore a sound 
alike of pride and anguish to all but the coldest hearts 
and meanest spirits to the latest days of British history. 

During 21 days with scarcely any food, with no water but 
what was purchased at the price of blood, with no rest, 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers, with no intermission 
of attack, reduced to feed on a stray horse or dog, with¬ 
in relief, each man fought till he fell—most of the train- 
ed men having seven and eight muskets each* All through 
‘ this -first weary day the shrieks of the women and Chil 7 

* dren were terrific; as often as the balls struck the walls 
‘ of the barracks their wailings were heart-rending, but after 
‘ the initiation of that first day, they had learnt silence, 
^and never uttered a sound except when groaning from the 

* horrible mutilations they had to endure,” CannUy ming mprd 
vividly pourtray the horrors they underwent, than this silCnt 
Stroup patience on the part of the women! 

PnVatc and General shared alike; there was no hesitation in 


fulfilling tlie most hazardous duty; fifty-five Artillerymen out 
of tire fiftyruine perished in the batteries. Two pickets of mx- 
teien men “each held two unroofed barracks, and daily cleamd 
the other barracks of the mutinous hordes who occupied 
^^’T^cree br four mothers had to undergo the suffferings of ma* 

^ t^nity in a crisis that left none of that hope and Joy wl^ich 
^ CO^pej^te tlie hour of agony.” Several persons beomne lin-* 
or yavitig mad. “ And yet, looking back upon'the hot-'< 
** rihle* straits to which the women were driven, the maintenance " 
^ of modesty end delicate feeling by them to the last, ie One‘df ; 
* jgteatest inarv^s of the heart-rending memories of . 

^3'tifehty-one dkya.” . ' ^ --■''.V-fc'.}! 

r Jki- last, 'when' .half 'rations for- only four days remidndd^# 
'depart.‘'''Oaptain Moore, who.^h^ "fipt'' 

';'co,hnt^,, could - not appreciate =‘,^'0 eaiteiil of 
:4@S;nn4-,treachery-' ' He''receiv^three'hoftag^, 

.eftsiF' why'-'these' men - were-not «cod'ro4 and f£weed''Gn':bbmSil^^ 

/ --I ' I' 'Va-I 
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Wtii with the freianhiiti. of thfi heroic gamsow. e»*ae 

thft mftBsacre the Kk»rio«8 chame of the tbirtecB* the r^ue 

’^’ihe.ibyrt OBd hospitable Mrigbij* 
adegaate Mkoowledgment of his serviees,; 

I&SOU «.a Lieut. Delatosse rweived tte Vi^na Lwsr 
: ^at promotiou or .reward has been th|iTB? Ihs. » 

whom not even the names were known, were seis^ 

^re Z Nana and killed by his order. On the 10*, » 

™fd« S a native diary, “one lady, one grown uj> young My 

* and ihree children were coming 

«W^at and on the toad some one had killed the lady e hush^aa, 
t&reon^derbg, it proper to kUl women and ctildr^. M 
Valued them to escape. However the 
t Cavalry cauoht them, and the Nana ordered them to be killed 
<«et aUUgh the My begged the Nana to aparej^ 1*. 

* thlfi disffraeefol man would not hearken to her. At that t'™!® 

* ^ in ^8 vcryl^^ and the lady said «take me to the shwie/^ 

‘ ^t w Ustemd; on four sides the chiWren Were catching 
‘Mdol the:r mother’s gown and saying,-“Mamma 

' ‘ bunaaW and give me some bread and water. Atleng* 
■Sae «ed th^ hand to hand and made them stead npn 
.*e pU. they were shot down by pistol bnllete.” Ano^' 
Xrfady/theU of« “««=bantwhohad for ^ 
fern hidina in th«» grass, came out on the 1 Ith of 
tfai- rnSter of^to journal having gone m; person, saw the hcadi of 
' ladv cut olF and presented as a numr. , 

r' i his lamented death O^eraUfmll w'ote^tM, 

f r iijaeoii to believe that the Nawab of : 

.'’;’v w-ft'■just escorted to Aden!) had several Englkh 
he threatened him with retalmtion trn Ins 
S to ^ heads were touched-and that for . 

alap: mentioned that a mass of 
oSeet^'^tegarding'^he victims-of Cawnporei . , 
SS'A^.hew i«,it,th^tit hasmot yet:|>een,toNMjV;'^' 
-Sr^ren(dv"neifihhoh,c8, whp toe been wa^ng^eve^lih 
!eVhft'ttom#ny';with ^e most, lively, 

r , ,,L. 1 ^ '^*^**” .•AwairsniviB teljilaK>1^ 

tih ^e abeene,- " 

' "/the .an#rera 

' ' ' .. ^ .1 ......... 1 ... 
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* is assuredly the spectacle presented by the; ^:^fc- 
‘tims to the rebellion. The dignity of the Bntieh chwftc^ 
*.ter> and the admirable strength of the Anglo-Sax^ r^b, 

‘ which has performed so grfeat a rdle in the history of the wdrld; 

' shine forj^ with splendor. Ambngst the officers were inahy ^ 
^ young men ...j who have wiped away all faults by the firmneab , 
*fr^efrom antf ostenmion which tlicy have exhibited. In fhje' 

‘ midst of torments/oB the brinfe of the grave, they have display:^ 

«ed that modest courage which characterizes the man ennobled 
‘ by Christian civilization. A nation which loses such sons must 
' doiibtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has iU right to be 
‘proud of themf 

Another trait must appear equally remarkable to them, and 
that is the open confession of faith made by so many, not only 
of the women, but of the raiiitary. Old Generals, men in the 
of their age, young lads entering into life, are not ashamed to 
profess their faith in Christ, and .their trust in their Father 
which is ill Heaven. Not only two forlorn ladies, languishing 
for monriis in the hands of their captors, are cheered by- a 
passage in Isaiah ; not only does the Missionary’s wife jwofess 
her willingness to die if her death may but be more useful than 
her life to the cause of God; btlt the soldier going into action 
tells his wife that « his whole trust is in God and that he com- 
‘ mits himself to his merciful hands,” and the wife adds Hove. 

‘ to God alone gives peace that cannot be taken away.”* Two 
Civilians Mgh in office hiding for months in the jungles of Oudo, 
reek the Scriptures together daily with their family, and gather 
strmigth for the perilous venture on the river. We find ai. 
grey-headed officer, rescued with his wife and daughter at^ 
great hardships, adding to the narrative of their escape this testi-^ 
mony. “ Throughout this severe trial I have found tlie promiso 
fulfilled to me and my tamily,-^« As thy day is so shall thy Streh|th 
. A Imagine the amazement of a French official on 
sUohvWOT^* at the end of a despatch ! We have all heard' 
of : young Cheek encouraging the Native Missionary to hedd 
haa^j^thii 

; Bdfdye the remnant bf the heroic oarrison of Cawnpore 
masj^bd^ " Gapt. Seppin^ asked to ne allowed to read : 

poor indulgence was given;—they shook hands .with 

the aeppys fired upon them.” Previous thisidi^^.; 
p^ tfttnipiied coufiibt in the treUclms;" the « 

. ,iMr^' Moi&m?ieffi, was most indefafl^hfer'lii'' 

mlaistajyAf mercy with ^e WGdndbd*k 
worship' W ■ oombined-ferih;; 


any 

' ' ' ' x', ^ Ii 'u ^ 
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LN(.,Llhin^()M£N IN rilTf. llEBKLUON. 


* the quc«ition, but this devoted clergyman went from post to 

* post reading piaycrs while we stood to arms. Short and inter- 

* rupted as thcbo services were, they proved an invaluable privi- 

* lege.” A yoting Officer of two or three years’standing wrote, when 
expecting his llcgimont to mutiny;—I went totheipiard. They 
*tuade tno lie down which 1 did and fell asleep (after a tiresome 

* march.) On awaking, a havildar was funning me, and a lot of 
‘ sepoys all round looking at me as if I was a baby. I have lit- 
‘tle time to attend to prayer, but I assure joii nothitig can give 

* comfort ill a ease like this but an assured lio]>o of being God’s— 
‘and then 'Who can harju iis'^'*” A wci‘k after, the corps 
was disarmed and the yonng ('Inistian volunteered to ac¬ 
company the Sie«e 'rrain to Dollii. The diy before ho was 
killed ho wrote I hope,please God, to see you all again, and 
' relate my adveiiturt^s, but, if not, I liopo there will not he a 
‘ soiwwful face in the family, as we niu>t all die, and it does not 
‘matter who goes to heaven first.”.The next day ho was f/ecrc. 
A letter from Ivolupore relates that when the 27th Kcgt, Bom¬ 
bay N, I. mutinied and murdered three of their officers, with 
much danger and difficulty all the other Europeans in the jdace 
reached the Kesidency, and “ their fust act on arriving was to 
kneel down and thank God for their safely.” 

So long as we have ('Inistian Officers as well as Christian 
women wc do not fear for India, One consideration forces ilsoll’ 
on our minds in reading every narrative of the Rebellion, and 
that is how great have been the results from inadequate means, 
how small the results whore the material for producing them lias 
been abundant. The first turn of the tide was under the gallant 
Kcill, Ho saved Benares and Allahabad. Then Havelock was led 
on from yifttory to victory against ov erwhclming odds ; and even 
W'hen reinforced by Outiain the troops who saved Lucknow 
were utterly disproportioned to the work they performed. i)e|lu 
was taken by a force no larger than that which first sat down 
before its walls; and nothing comparable to these exploits has 
been done by the jmwerful armies and siege trains wMoh subee* 
quenUy took the flehl, as if to make it manifest to all that it is 
“ not by might nor by power,” but God alone who hath given 
us the Victory. 
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Aui. YI.—I* General li(gulahom of the MadtM Antig. Adju¬ 
tant General’s Offirc, Fort Saint George. 

2. IStanfUng Qt dors for the Natfve Ivfautu/ of the ^ladtm Ar- 
my. Adjutant General's Gilice, Fuit Saint Gcoige. 

*‘l. General Orders of the Madrnfi Army, ftorn 18o9. 

A rEHiOD will come, A\heu the local and personal events of the 
Hevolt in India will nieige into the general outline of what 
has occurred, aa hen the lustorian inuv look on years subse- 
quont as well as years antecedent to tlie outbreak, and when 
deductions from this scrutiny will be so obvious, that the folks 
of thooc dajs Mill m under at the piescnt difficulty we have 
in indicating our past fault, and deciding on our future course. 
At such a time one starfling anomaly will attract their atteu- 
tiou more vividly, we may safely suppose, than it has appa* 
rently done in these existing times. The^f will sec that under 
one Government theie existed a gigantic Arm^; that on© 
portion, rcA oiling, threatened to subv ert our rule m India, but 
that other portions not luil} failed to sympathize with the mu¬ 
tineers, hut readily and resolutely cii<*ounleied them in the 
cause of loyalty and good faith. JNlore than this, tliey will find 
a scale of disafieetion strangely graduated, from the entire 
Revolt of Bengal—to the ])urtial mutinies of Bombay—and So 
to the pci feet staunelmess of Madras, I'hcy will doubtless in¬ 
vestigate the causes of this variation m the temper and dis¬ 
position of our troops, and draw Miluable results from this judi¬ 
cious oomparihon. But the most superficial observer will ac¬ 
knowledge it is strange that the public now-a-days, in England 
and in India, have looked with such stolid apathy on what is really 
and truly one of the most pregnant occurrences in the mutinVi 
Although it has been impossude entirely to overlook the wide 
difference between the conduct of our military subjecls in the 
North and those in the South of Iiidk, htill the safety which 
has resulted from this, is simply acquiesced in as a loot^ the 
causes of which we cannot remomber to have seen discussed lit 
any of the numerous publications on Indian affairs. We find 
in most writers an utter silence as to Madras and Bombay; and 
while the course pursued by the late Government has been 
professedly treated of in its general aspect, have in reality 
too readily concluded that exertional evil con^ttenees may 
be held to vitiate the wholes There is a manifest unfairnaaa 
in this sweeping mode of treating our late troubles in India Xi 
is more saic* and more just, to balance the success wHh the 



' ' ■ I'i'Ifi MADBAS NA'tlVE ABMif.' , ^ 

^lure, »nd aot, while reftmjmg the W. good por- 

^ Sw^etburst egainit»., »the kte 
Revolt to to he, ^ i ^ 


a,*teu<siuon, axguu . aubieots will not rebel. , Xbe 

of that po^r *S«towtotot8 J„ ite tot aod- 

awful t^^iea whi^^ a^pall^d^thhiP^^^^ „Mch lighM »P 

.TOO ' days of gloom, have been suixeeded to 

«Yon these a»y» ^ tranquillity pe* 

ihany stirring v ^ country have created no ques- 

»,cc£f£?i>-“;s ii." 

s sfst ~„ns;a"Sf»"‘£ 

usual routine administrat * districts in wbicb our 

Aes® ’f*®® ®°'® ?''T r»? 1 * and the Magistrate’s gate-poste 
treasuries were f”! werTKegiments wWe 

twrned into ® ® these outnumbered -the 80<mn- 

mutiny was ». f^uideasncss with the maesacire of their 

.. tols, who crowned where ento^^ aud 

f^^I^vem'wJe a.^ tot these 

^ ,1 ^ /af rph^d<4 As time wore on* there cathe ad 

: it was of the thoroughness or notoi 


from 'first ‘ to last, one siugio;****® 

Si'-?meSe fe its isolated character, to have beea a)4*>|*« 

-Rnpretending and yet momentoti^ 
to posil^ importance, to sentti^ 

■ ';;,^gi.l",y , '' r,,i' i -/I;,'.'' 

feont -inantained 
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They'tJid not know <3i»t in extend the >>»ntry ^ 
exceeded the dtetricts in revolt, and that in it, durisr 
few yeara, Nagpooi*, Xifaynnoore nnd the Gamia^o !. 

ed,*' while in* its s^ery centre lay Hyderabad^ a hot*hed ,of 
tioism and tnrtnoil, from which we had, only two years bemfO, ^ 
impropriaied tm^ritory yeilding an animal revenue of half a tnil^ 
Sn of pounds" sterling. We suspect they iivere ignorant that 
to hold this extent of country—twelve hundred miles long by 
Ibuv hundred broad—we had but three European Begiments i ; 

Of a certainty, the good folks at home had forced on tlietn 
an aoonaintance with Indian matters, which under ordinary cir* 
cumstances they would never have acquired. But when we 
think of the medium through which this knowledge has 
. gained, we fear there are slight grounds for congratulalaon. 
We may be sure that for one who studied the standard worka 
which treat of India as a whole, there have been hundreds 
who have taken their lessons on Eastern Affairs from ** ^he 
Siege of Delhi,” « The Defence of Lucknow,” « My Campaign 
against the Bebels,” or some equally warHke publication, sug* 
gestive of the most deadly antagonism between the Native and 
Briton; and pourtraying the one chivalrous and^brave, the oth^i^ 
cowardly, treacherous, and bloodthirsty. An introduction like 
this would distort any future study; but taken as the sol;^ 
Btruction regarding India, it is likely to be productive of setiCue 
mischief. One of the first lessons the , late Bevolt shouM 
have taught us is, that in .India there are many distiUc^yC 
classes; in progress, in customs, and in their fe^ings to?-; 
ward our government—most widely different. ^ No parti^ 
etudy of the people of a certain faith, or locality, or stsatojij 
can ev^ lead to a just appreciation of native clmract^ as a 
whole. Nor can data taken from one class form a toUsd tots 
tor general legislation. Each must be accepted witii Its own 
pecdiiar uua^cations and capabilities; and we should not at- 
t^pt to bring all under law^s, which however admirable ip tiisiU:*? 
^vea^ or when applied to a single nation, are quite unsidtod 
and cruelly unjust when forced on masses of inhabitanto, ao 
tirely icd essentisily divided as are the natives of India. ; f ; 

: > few who have not had opportunities of becoml^ UU- 


know something of the troops who tinroatoued to 
ladUm Binmre. Hence have hiwm freely^and^M 

doubt^eve*^^ 

.respectful" to 

;;.ii^^iBlheV 'idid fitithfol to.'Cfeyeniiaenl^*' 
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ieribo a Begiment of Madras Kativo Infantry; tbo men wc 
baye, and their characteristios; whence we get them« and what 
we think of them. Their thoughts of us are surely best shewn 
by their conduct during the last two years. *l'bey were fairly 
submitted to a trial of no ordinary severity. They passed 
through it scatheless, a result for which they and we may he 
heartuy thnnkful. We intend to take an individual corps* actually 
as it Stands, and by entering pretty minutely into its organiza¬ 
tion, we ^all be able to give a better idea of the men than 
could be obtained from a mere generalizing account of the whole 
Army, 

The latest orders regarding the composition of the Madras In¬ 
fantry are dated 3rd Deoember 1857, by which it is directed 
that recruits shall be entertained, as iai os ;|^K>bi»ihle, m the follow¬ 
ing proportions. 

I Tamuliana of various castes, inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
C^eded Districts, •' 

^ Telingcis and other Uiudoo castes fioin the Northern Circora, 

^ Mussuluiaus from various parts. 

Natives of lower caste, or without recognized caste. 

Subsequently a Circular wa*^ issued, stating Uiat on account of 
the dimcnlty experienced iii procuring Tamuiians in suffioient 
numbers, permission was granted to enlist them and Telingas 
indiscriminately. 

Probably none of the Regiments, however, are of these pro¬ 
portions, tfic order having been out for only a year and a half, and 
the men entertained during this period being the only men who 
have been taken at these ratios. We will now therefore give 
the actual composition of one of the Kogiments, in which the 
Sub 'divisions into men of different castes and localities will be 
mote fully shown. It is in fact the return sent in every month 
to Head-qtuartere, from which the authorities may at any time 
know the proportions maintained throughout the Army, 
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Distnbution of ea&ies in the ■ • Begtment of Na^ve Tn« 

fantrjr-^lst July 1869. . 


Castea* 


Christians, (Native,) 
Mussulmans, 
Hindoostanees, 
Mahrattas, ... 
Telingas or G-entoos, 
Tamiu> ... 

Other (low) Castes, 
Europeans, ... 
ludo-Briton, 




WiWElEilgMi 



4 63 

16 248 


2 9 

25 452 


From the above it will be seen that the CnuisTiASfS are propor- ■ 
tionateiy weak in numbers, and indeed from the fifty-three 
vates, there should be deducted thirteen who are Musicians, anrf 
with the seven Indo-Briton Privates make up the complement,of 
the Band, tt follows then that there are o^y forty-six Ci^s- ;. 
tians of all ranks, actually under arms and doing duty as soldieris^ : 
The number is undoubtedly small, ^ind yet we believe it greater, 
than tbe average of this class in ^e nmjks of the Native Kegi» ; 
ments. These men are, with two exceptions, Roman Catholics. ^ 
They go in fact by the name of ** Eomauns'* as freq^uentfy.^j 
as tibiat of Christians ; and epme of their custonjs hQt\%\ 
little belie the Catholicism which should attach to ^ 
faith* They are none of them late converts to Christiani^n^, 
but the sons of Chriatian parents, and almost all from tEe ;[ 
i^eighbmtrhood of the town ot‘ Madras* Their natural 
therefore^ is Tmnul; and the few who can speak Euglhihi 
ftoni ■ associating with the lido-Briton bandsmen,, or froni 
ing been in: tiie service of some Emropean before 
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Imw so £e^ Christians are found to^en^ 
irb«^',we;''khow that iH"the Southern pdM!iohS;a{>th)e,^ipi 
; pj^aetiev»,'th^ safe counted by 
',tre'_ lis'^^e 'aTe.ri^e -iit, 
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iliat there utre only one thousand five hundred and sixty Native 
Obristians in the ranks of the Madras Army. ,While Govern¬ 
ment lias never held out to them any particular inducement, 
no scruple has ever been made to receive them. When in our 
military service# thenr position amone tlieir Hindoo or Mahome¬ 
tan brother soldiers, is not allowed to be depreciated in any 
way i nor do Commanding Ofiicers hesitate to apportion to them, 
whatever advantages smartness and good conduct entitle every 
Be|K>y to expect Still the fact remains tliat there is great 
difiiculty in getting this class of men; and we can offer noi 
satisfaotoiy explanation why it should be so. 

In a Kegiment of Infantry tlie proportion of 
Havildars to strength is as I to 16^ 

Naiques to strength is os 1 to 16f. 

Lance Naitjues to strength is as 1 to 28|. 

Whereas in the Battalion from which we take our examples 
the proportion of • 

Christian Havildars to Christian strength is as 1 to 18^. 
Christian Naiques to Chribtian strength is os 1 to 8|>. 
Christiau Lanco Naiques to Christian strength is as 1 to* 

l«i 

Tt will be thus seen tlicy have their full share in the non- 
Voinmissioned grades. It is true there is no Christian native 
ofiicer, but this is simply from no opportunity having occurred 
of making one. We now have however a Havildar very near 
the top of the list; and being in every way deserving of his 
CommWon, ho will he recommended and no doubt will receive 


it Their official status being in no way inferior to the 
others, it remains to consider their social standing. And wo< 
very confidently assert that such of them as from their habits 
wekI conduct deserve to bo respected, hold a position in no way 
affected by their^ being Christians. Their intercourse with all 
in the Begiment is free and unrestricted; and it does not appear 
that there is any wish to avoid them, or treat them slightingly. 
They cannot sit down to a meal in the house of a Hindoo, nor 
of course can they inteimarry; but in every other of the ameni¬ 
ties of life, they join with their comrades on a perfect equaHly. 

^ 3 _^-*.1 *___JIlT. 


for instance, they will eat with Pariahs, be these Christkiis or 

.. 1 . illi. fit ^ _ t __1 j .. \ 


near his Commission, is a PuUa^Christiall» and 


with m brother ChHstiaiis, he eats fdoae. 
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Wei-emember a 

and 6om|>litmi^£ that ali the Christians had teftised him jfra 
water b^ause he was acxjused of having taken water fim 
drinking vessel of a Chnmher—a shoemaker. We sent fbr thf 
headrmn, an eld Musician who reads prayem in the absence of ' 
the Iciest, ax^ generally represents the Native Christians when 
ocoasion requires. We ashed for an explanation of this un<~ 
diristian proceeding; reminding him that with us all were equah 
and such distinctions disregarded. This was acknowledged^ 
as well as that it was opposed to the Catholicism of their adopts 
ed creed ; but it was the custom and " what could he dd I-’ So 
the drummer had to undergo three cuts on the hand from a 
rattan^ make an offering of mree candles to the altar^ and three 
Rupees to the deliberative assembly; on which he was pronouno* 
ed a ** Bomaun” again. 

We have said that our Christian Sepoys were Roman Catho¬ 
lics with two exceptions, and these two men are Protestants. 
One of l^em became so in a way that deserves notice. It hap¬ 
pened thus. When the Regiment was in Burmah> he^ being 
then a Pariah, fell in love wuh a Karen girl. It is pretty gene¬ 
rally known that these Karens are a race entirely distinct from 
the Burmese, belonging to a period pwbably antenor to the 
latter people, and peculiar in this respect that they have no na¬ 
tural religion. It is amongst them the American Missionaries 
have made such wonderful proselytizing successes* So much 
indeed have the Missionaries identified themselves with the ln>- 


terests of the Karens, that even such of them as are not Ch^ie*^ 
tians, are acxmstoined to look on the Missionm'ies as thmr prpr^ 
teotors and referees. : 

. The girl in this case was not a Christian, but before mvolvio^ 
hm^lf with the Sep<^, she prudently took counsel ot 
li^slonary who was at the station. It is hard to say whetho:r 
the JPamh considered it a descent to a Karen marriage, or^tlto 
thjfobted to the Pariah ceremony, but the Missionary silg*‘ 
ge^d mt a<fvaace torboth, by making them ChristianSj> when they 
oo^ldmun^ on equal terms. The Sepcy and the girl at once enters 

according to the f(^^toffihi^ 
(^#0^ ’Whejh^ the Regiment returned to In^ tlm wife aowm^ > 
piili^d her hns^nd^ ^d they itow both worship with the 

However slight the 

thO 'adopBbn of CWstaanity may have been, 




fh Wtrangely broughtwlW^lj 
Msl^^rtly. Reing'^I 
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^ %omm CatMie. just referred to, in 

fromt^iein and joined t^ I^nnce Church. The 

bk , attendance QB the ^^e^'^omauns” them- 

only i^arUes (to class he beloigB by 

? selves. ; The ^ their intercourse with him, but he 

descent) qWe his late Religionists, who were di- 

kc^t at a distance by his . Station from 

wo 'S’e »« Lines for two Eogimonto. W'd tb^ 

■vnted gi-ound otando the one of the Barraeks, 

is right in front of the close that the Sepoys on 

lyitbin a very jT„^?*lYerv portion of the service. It is open 

$\rC. “““8 worshipper, aever 

: ‘OT^SboSsto. Whfoh «»«W “^‘™^embSid i^% 
or resentment. There ^ by extraction (however^ 

OT Ae, question, »“ ”e thmfore origiU, »t» 

remote that ““7, hX)S there e&sts a wide 

- 0 )^, between whom rf tee Deocan has caught tee 

reparation. The ^“Om^an ^ bands of* a 

^ ^^Bon too! hewiUnoteat 

^*®o& by TpmhL The Ctaistian dement in o^ ^- 
'^T and its future positron and capabrhtit«» 

'^ie^rving^of the closest attention and stody; but invoke 

, ,^iB wqnj|. ia Buffideht te 

SS'siSlS.S^ 
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Preeideney, proportioned vre believe to the * general lessening 
of this element^pf ibe population. 

The old hieti in the corps arc i!rian;f of them relations of the 
employes and officers of me Mahomedan (xovernments which 
existed in the Deooan, But now-a-days our recruits are 
maMy connections of soldiers in our own service. Bangalore, 
Arcot, Trichinopoly and O^adras, are the principal places from 
Which our men are drawn; and it would appear that thi MiA* 
faomedan Military classes are condensing on these localities 
more thoroughly every year. From some of the towns which 
were outlying dependencies of Hyderabad, viz., Nellore, Ma- 
sulipatam, Bajalimundry and Chicacole, ail on or near the East¬ 
ern Coast of the Peninsula, we get men occasionally; hut in 
no great numbers. On the Western Coast the Lubbays and 
Moplahs, both Mahomedan sects, are numerous, but are rare* 
ly induced to enter our service. 

Wq may be supposed to have overlooked another recruiting 
field of considerable apparent capability, Hyderabad. The 
country, it need hardly be remarked, is not Mahomedan, but 
the city itself is, to one’s heart’s content. Prudent Command¬ 
ing Officers however have an inveterate dislike to Thakur-wal- 
labs, city-men, of any description; and it will be easily ub'-; 
derstood that the objection is peculiarly strong to those from 
Hyderabad. The place is a hot-bed of turmoil, fanaticism, and 
debauchery. It is unsafe for a European to enter the gates. 
The Spirit of the inhabitants towards us is bad, and they have 
a license allowed them, which shows itself more in the exhibi¬ 


tion of contempt for us than in the maintenance of their own 
independence. 

Again, the men who would offer to enter our service, are no^' 
turaJly those who have no ties in the place, unsettled, uncared 
BampBf .whose connections are unknown, whose Characters 
mined by the wickedness prevalent in this Alsatia of the:’ 
Heccan. But in truth, there are but few who offer to join oar 
ranks from Hyderabad; the quiet, demure tone of a M^ras 
P^ghnent, being uttedy opposed to the dissipated, reckless sinril 
of these Swash-bucklers. ' 

We hate no Mahomedans direct from Bengal, although 
cr* two we'of from the North-West, who hate 

In Masalipatam. Our men are, with very few exeeptioj^e, 

40 are ^e mass of the Deccan Mahomeffiitss Wherevw i 
They are ihe real staunch worshippers of the 
pmpmr resect for alt the Sainte;*and « 

'elniarvaheemrtivals'and ceremonies. Thw; ;the'"‘-l|te|' 
hdri^4nr'''‘:l0>‘ni^^':thomnghfy enjoyed par 
its oTlpii zt'iffiouM oe a seaseh 
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become a tame of fun and froUo. For a couple of moutbe be* 
ifbre the feast begins, a small subscription is voluntanly contri¬ 
buted from the pay of the Mahomedans, towards the erection of 
the Taaziah.” These imitations of the tomb of Hooeein and 
Hussein are made by the Sepoys themselves; and are, like all 
work of loving hands, generally extremely beautiful. Bands 
of masquers wander about the whole day, assembling at hight 
in frmit of the Tazziah, where a crowd is always collected. The 
/characters such as tigers, fuqueers, byraghees, soucars and 
bunniahs, ore not assumed by Mahomedans only. Hindoos as 
often join in the fun, and mostly in consequence of vows regis¬ 
tered, that if they succeed in some particular purpose they may 
have in view, they will assume a certain character for so many 
years. Only last year a Hindoo Havildar, who was bawling 
about the station as a letter-carrier, told us he was fulfilling a 
TOW he had made, in case he recovered the use of a paralyzed 
limb tlie Doctors had declared incurable. He certainly took a 
good way of proving the success of his invocation, by rushing 
at top speed from house to house under a blazing sun. On the 
same occasion, one of the ’ tigers, and the best of them, was a 
large powerful Madras Pariah, his tail being held up by au 
Oude Kajpoot I 

There are in the Begiment about twenty or thirty ‘‘ Waha- 
bees.” This class of Mahomedans musters pretty strongly at 
Madras, and it is spreading in the Army. Such of them as we 
have are good soldiers, but ratlier troublesome members of so¬ 
ciety. They are better instructed generally than the other 
Mahomedans, but profess greater book-learning than they pos¬ 
sess. They are most determined proselytizers. The Sooneea 
have an intense dislike to them, and there is a complete social 
separation between the two. They, in their turn, profess a con- 
tetnptaoua regard for the Soonees, whom they declare ignorant 
and bigoted, and to have forgotten the spirit of their religion 
in the form thereof. Not very long ago, we had a WahS»ee 
tiiact brought containiug a clever condemnation qf the 

usual way m celebration of the Mohurrum is perform¬ 

ed* Though wl^ten and printed at Ducknow, it was in the 
/most sim|ile Deecanee Ooi^oo; and was palpably intended for 
of the lowest oapac^. It rated the Soonees mostround- 
ty their worrfiip of dm l^azziah, and said they were ** as bad 
Hiinbos who worship sticks and stones; or the^Chrisrians^ 

• .the .* 

/; a bo^ the Mjd^fnedans are good stufiPfiNF soldier-" 
arb fanewy in extremes, elthmr better than, the ..av^^e ^ 
the'average; but they aeldoin are in that ohms 
^ of men of no capacity-bnt gmt 
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stfeadioess, whose qualifications are principally nog^tiVe, The 
Mahoraefian has a natural aptitude for otmmand, but Is want¬ 
ing in many valuable qualities in a soldier. He is seldom «o 
cleanly or neat as a Hindoo, and almost never so prudent. He^ 
will squander his money in finery and feasting; and is conse¬ 
quently always in debt. He often talks of their former great¬ 
ness, and excuses" his indebtedness, by urging that he has a 
bit of the gentleman in him yet. 

We now come to the Hcndoostanees, of whom it will be 
seen we have thirty 4hreG. They are known among us by the 
general name of “ JJeugallees,” “ Purdasees” or Hindoos- 
tanees;" and are notunfrequently erroneously called Rajpoots.” 
In reality we have three Hralimius, two Rajpoots, two Vai- 
- gyahs, and the remainder ^oodras; of the latter we have gold¬ 
smiths, weavers, cultivators, cow-keepers, ami the like, but none 
of the very low castes. 'J’hey come mostly from Oude and the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpoot and Delhi; but one or two are 
from the Lines of the Hyderabad Contingent, men born and 
brought up in the Deccan. Tiiere is the considerable difference 
between them; that tliose from the North never bring their fa- 
milievs with them to the Regiment, while the HyderaW men do., 
It will be observed that the 11 indoostanees have more than 
their share of the Noii-Commissiuned grades. It happens that 
in this Regiment, we at- one time had very many more than 
wc have now, the proportion of Privates to Non-Commissioned 
is therefore apt to mislead. However there is no doubt that 
in many of the snj)erficial requisites for a soldier, the Hindoos- 
tanees rank high. They arc fine-looking, careful, aud cleanly 
in dress, both on and off’ parade, thrifty, almost penurious in 
their.habits. They are probably seen under the most favorable 
circumstances in Madras; their natural suitability for military 
duty stands out favorably, while their position and small nuinl 
hers compel them to keep under restraint that arrogance which 
they exhibited when massed together in Bengal. In truth 
they are not liked by the Maduassees, aud they know it. Hence 
they keep a good deal apart; and there is no sympathy of feeling, 
dr' aooml cordiality between them. There are many jokes and 
taunts about them which show the low estimation in which they 
are held. • The rhyme. ** Bengalleo—-Kungallec!” (a Bdhg^ee 
'ji-ia poor devil!) was the popular definition of their oharaoter 
long nelbre die mutiny broke out. And diis, remember, net die 
true BengaUee of the Southern Ganges, but the various okeM 
Hindoostaneea ^own to our men under, thatja^e. tWn I* 

^stinence from thie use of 
ae a -not yery kind reflection on their coarage. 
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that a Madrasseo will slaughter, skin, and dress a sheep in an 
hour; but it takes &ve Bengallces to cut its throat, one to each 
limb and the fifth to operate. And then they are all day about 
it: for the operator always shuts his eyes to make the cut, and 
when the sheep cries out, they all run away! The custom 
which this class of our’ Sepoys have—of cooking and eating their 
food alone—necessarily prevents much social intercourse be¬ 
tween them and the Madrasaees; while the fact of none of them 
having families with them acts in a similar way. For among 
,u&, a bachelor is a not to be trusted, but to be kept in 

his proper, outside, subordinate sphere of society. Again, a 
Hindoostance Brahmin will take water from the hands of a 
Hindoostanee Soodra, but will not from a Deccan Hindoo what¬ 
ever his caste. This assumption of greater purity rather ag- 

S 'avatea the Madfassee who rej)ires with the taunt, that in 
engal even sweepers put the thread over their shoulder, and 
use nothing but brass dishes. • ^ 

The Marhattas, who come next on our list, are very few' 
in number. They are admirable soldiers, intelligent, enduring 
and generally very steady. They hold, socially, an intermediate 
position bertween the Ilindoostanee and the Madrassee; and 
though, in the celebration of their festivals, classed with the 
former, they mix more ‘ freely and unreservedly with the lat¬ 
ter. They are from Jauinah and its neighbourhood, and have 
their families with the Regiment. By no means abstemioua in 
their habits, they arc still enreful and prudent, and are pecu¬ 
niarily well off*. There is popularly attached to them however 
a love of intrigue and untruthfulness, which has rendered the 
word “ Marliatta” equivalent to “ a schemer.'' 

Our next class are the Tklingas or Gentoos, who, it will be 
i seen, form nearly one-half of the whole corps. They are called 
' Tciingas as being inhabitants of Telingana; a term, in former 
days applied to a large tract of country including most of the 
Hyderabad territories as these existed a century ago;. It will 
1^ more convenient however to indicate the localities from 
.which the Telingas are now drawn, merely premising that the 
name does not mean a particular caste of Hindooism, but spe- 
Cifies country to which the people belong. These men 
; come lEroni what is called “ the Northern division of the army,” 

' ■ corrupted by the natives into the V Narret-ka-moolik.” It is 
the 'Nor^ern Oircars granted to the Company in 1766 by the 
; Hitanav.of Hyderabad; on condition that they maintained “ the 
IV Sdbtidiary ^''orce”—the troops now cantoned at Secundwa- 
v !: k boundaries are Nellore on the CofOinandeh; 

■ Inland;'and so with tiie sea on the East, 
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and the Hyderabad and Nagpoor countries on the West,' it 
runs up for five hundred miles to Chicacole. This extent of 
country contains several towns of considerable size and impor¬ 
tance; and has been the most prolific recruiting field in the 
whole Madras Presidency. The language spoken by the people 
is Teloogoo, which is believed to be an original, pre-Aryan 
tongue, and not derived from the Sanscrit. There are, among 
the Telingas, all classes of Hindoos, viz.. Brahmins, Kshatriyahs, 
Vaisyahs and Soodras. The men we enlist, and indeed the only 
class who will enlist, are the Soodras. We also get a few Pariahs 
from this part of the country, but they will be s|>oken of here¬ 
after, when we come to describe the “ low or unrecognized castes’^ 
In the corps. 

, It is strange that while in the Bengal Army the Brahmin 
and llajpoot preponderated over all caste®, in Madras we not 
only have none of them, but they will not take military service 
.with us. We have alreadyjsaid that the llindoostanco Brahmins 
w-e have in the corps, will drink water from the hands of a Hin- 
doostance Soodra. A Deccan Brahmin on the other hand, will 
not drink water from the hands of any of the lower castes, nor 
will he carry arms. He conceives the Hindoostan^e Brahmins 
to be polluted, by wearing the military belts; and therefore 
considers them degenerated from their proper position. He by no 
means however abstains from oUier secular employments under 
Government. The Civil Courts are almost monopolized by the 
class, and in commerce they are busily employed. The Rajpoots 
of the South—called Rajwars—although the real Hindoo milita¬ 
ry class, will not take service with us'; but do under native 
authorities, such as the dependent Rajahs to be found in diflfer- 
ent parts of the Deccan. If however a Raj war enlist in the Re¬ 
gular Army, he loses caste so long as he remains in it. It will 
only bo when ho leaves it, and when he has spent much in puri¬ 
fying his defilement, that he will be again e^mitted among his 
brethren. * 


From the Soodras therefore we draw our men, and from, 
every sect of^iis most numerous caste. Even with them twen¬ 
ty years ago, when a man became a Sepoy, though uot turned, 
out of his caste entirely, there was a ban laid upon him. Otheim 
—the civil population—would refuse him their dau^ters <in 
marriage; and though admitted into his own family, he was kept 
; a distance by the general Soodra community. As however the 
, Tehngas increased in the- Army, so this penalty died ! 
Publie o|union veered round; and now theservii^e is sought 
teti ahd one of our Se'poys considered rather a matJiitnoniaPptlaA' 
The Eacruits^consist of the agricultural Jaborera ^ 

; ' ' ' 'w' B a 
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frinfcion of artizaas. Thus we have fieW servants, oow-keepera, 
tofSy-drawers, blaoksmiths, tialors, goldsmitha, fishermen, pnr- 
veyoL of ,game(shikarreos),barbMs and ^ 

men of every possible caUing. ^ese f 

as so matiy indepeadeiit castes. When a Telmga is being en 

listed and is asked to what caste he belongs, he will never say, 

« I am a Soodrabut will answer ‘^1 am a 
or cow-keeper,” or whatever his avocation may be. In ordina^ 
conversation also, the various crafts are 
as castes AUhongh these men are all Soodras, each craft has 
its Son fn the scale of society.* Members of one cannot 
intermarry with those of another, nor in many of them ^n they 
ekt to-etLr. For instance a field laborer (ryot) will not eat 
with & weaver, nor would a cow-keeper with a blacl^mith. 
Tf will be thus seen that though w'e have come to a low, Wl have 
by no to an united caste. But we will have more to say 

on this general question after-haying ^The' 

Soodras, to whom the remarks will equally apply., Ihe 
Telinjia Soodra makes a willing, steady, and obedient sol¬ 
dier ^He is larger and fairer than the lamulian, but not so 
He is s®obor and pnident s, but ® 

He has not the pretentious bearing of the Hindooatanee, or 
Se ariri” of tho Tamnlian; bp,t ho is alive to the advantoges 
Jd oS resndar pay. and more willing than the restlew, ambitions 
MromX: to plod on to- the Non-Commisdoned grades; or. 
if his " nusseeb” be bad, fo remain contented in the rank of a 

^■mtow come to the Tawudians, of whom there are only one 
Ennilred and twentv-slx in the corps. This is however probably 
urt Wow fte avCTage of other Ueglments, for, particularly, 
lately there has been a difficulty in getting this class > 

-nbt&in lessening numbers, but because they are too well off in 
^the^r^o•wn employments for military service to be any indaee- 
■ rSi4) them. The Tamul race nure so called from thmr Ian- 
^e which bears the same name; it is an 
L^nre-Arvan. Their country may be said U beaU ttoUth- 
B^ary and Nellore; although it must^ remomliered 
'ifeit there are^ many other races, speaking other togoages, 
■&a'4“ boundary^ line. Wo should exe ude, for mitanee, 
vSf^oU VeSn or Malabar coast, from which the Amy 
: tS Nairs of the Malabar Brovineoe orBuaters pf 

bbth Mahtyaliun-speaking races,-do not enter .oi»r 
^feim-speaking^Mysoreans are got 

recruits ate obtained from TinniveUy. 

I , I I I ' ' 
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Taiijore, Triclunopoly, Salem and IVladras, and in the country 
neighbouring these towns. They are short, very dark, and 
very smart fellows, the real, original Madras Hindoo Sepoy, 
for it is only lately the Telingas have equalled them in our 
Army. They have more quickness than the Telingas, whom 
they consider a stupid* set. Among the Tamulians there are 
all castes from the Brahmin to the Soodra; but only the latter 
are in our service, the higher castes cannot bear arms with us. 
As with the Telingas, our Tamul recruits are of every possible 
sect or occupation, it is needless therefore repeating those 
we* have given in describing the former people. Wo have but 
to add one, the thieving profession, which the TIunulians have 
raised to a legitimate class and from whom we have some men. 

• These are the Cullers, (Collcries of Oniie,) a rude,tribe from 
the neighbourhood of Madura. We have also Tamul Pariahs and 
other unrecognized castes, who will fall to be described here* 
after. The Telingas are almost entirely worsliippers of Vish- 
noo. The. Tamuls are divided between the worship of this 
deity, and of Siva. The Vishnoo-bucht will not, under ordinary 
circumstances, go to a temple devoted to Siva, but a Siva-buoht 
will to one sacred to Yishnoo. The followers of both deities 
intermarry freely if they be of the same caste or profession, 
and there seems to be the extreme of tolerance between the par¬ 
ties. Dotted over the country, and in immediate contact is the * 
worship of both caiTievi on. Those two grand divisions of Hin* 
dooism are readily distinguished by tlie liliootoo or forehead 
mark, called often tlie caste mark, which it is not. The Yish* 
noo-biicht has the perpendicular line, or trident. The Siva* 
bncht has tljc round spot, or horizontal blaze of aslies. Tamu¬ 
lians and Telingas, even if they be of the same caste and profes¬ 
sion, will not intermarry. Iiniecd they would seem almost to 
be bound to form matrimonial connections only in their own 
village, and it is rarely a Hindoo does so in any locality other 
than his birtH place. A appoy therefore proposing to, |!^ke to. 
himself a wife, always gets leave to go to his homo, the commu¬ 
nity there apparently having considerable hold on family ar¬ 
rangements. Hindoo marriages thus at Regimental Hca<l-qu|«’- 
ters seldom occur, for even the dalighters of the sepoys have to 
go to their villages to obtain their husbands. 

In the corps, Telinga and Tamul Soodras will eat together 
provided tliey are of same sect or avocation, but this is.ja' 
concession to sociability and common sense peculiar 40 the mill- 
tary service* The ordinai^y inhabitants of the country will 
do so* Comf»amoashjp, however, has broken down^e re$trictiop4 
among the men, and sanctioned a departure fromj)Opu!^ |tiiir*^^^ 
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tom, which it would be impossible for an individual or family in 
'Civil life, to act up to. 

Assuming the present Soodra to represent the Indians who 
existed in the Peninsula when the Hindoos advanced from the 


Indus, and conceding that it is probabjie the Brahminical in¬ 
vasion spent most of its force on the banks of the Ganges, it will 
be readily understood that the Soodras of the Deccan must, even 
in these days, have maintained a status considerably higher than 
their brethren of Northern Hindoostan, swamped as these lat¬ 
ter must have been by the new Aryan race. While therefore 
from the head-quarters of the new faith, their social degradation 
may have bc^n proclaimed, we suspect their position could 
never have been paltry, or their influence slight. They had 
numerous tribes directly subordinate to themselves, over whom 
they dominated much as the new invaders wished to dominate 
over them. Whatever the place he held in these days may Save 
been, the Soodra as he is seen now in the Madras Presidency, 
prosperous, wealthy and influential, is a very different being 
from the outcast he is theoretically supposed to be. Our sepoys 
are taken from a well-to-do portion of the community, men of 
substance and confidence, who have a good stake in the welfare 
of the Country, and who liave by no means the feeling of holding 
a mean position in society,’ Wiule it is true to say they are fhe 
low-caste Soodras, it is erroneous to suppose they form a de¬ 
graded portion of the Hindoo population. It is equally a mis¬ 
take to suppose them free from caste prejudices. There are 
plenty of these, but they have not been too much given into; and 
though their customs have been judiciously respected, many of 
their troublesome restrictions have silently passed out of prac¬ 
tice among the men in our service. 

„ The next class is described in the Table asother (low) 
castes,” and in the Government order quoted, ‘Gower castes, 
or of unrecognized castes.” Of these we have eighty, and they 
con^: of sixty-seven Pariahs (m Dhairs), eight Pullara (a . 
slave wibe in the Madura Districts), and five Ghucklers (Chum- 
bars, or workers in leather). Pariahs are not really in the 
caste scale at all j still they will not eat with, or take water 
from. the hands of a Chuckler or Pullar. There is a mark^ . 


difibrenee between the Carnatic (Southern), and the Telingar 
(Northern) Pariah. The former is forward and self-nossessed,.. 
by 4 no means abashed or ashamed of the position ne holds, 
most thoroughly independent of his purer fellow creatures/ 
nninfideneed by . their iwsum of superiority, and not to 
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fully under the influence of the men of caste. As an imme¬ 
diate counterbalance to the Hindoos of the Army they are 
useless, and would as a body obey whatever instructions they 
got from them. . The explanation of this is, that the Southern 
Pariah of Madras an4 Trichinopoly, has long experienced the 
civil equality of the British subject. He has in many cm-, 
ployments with * the European community acquired a con¬ 
sciousness of independence. He has been born and reared free, 
and never known what it is to be an outcast. The Telinga 
Pariah on the other hand, is, in his ordinary position, the slave 
of the Brahmin, his mind and body alike in thraldom. He is 
generally a farm laborer, who receives only his food, and an oc¬ 
casional blanket; a serf, who is daily made to feel his degrad- 
“-ed position. It is but lately these Telinga Pariahs have oeen 
taken fti any numbers. Their admission into the ranks has 
not “^yet much changed their normal condition, but we may ex¬ 
pect the impartiality of treatment all classes receive in the miliv 
tary service will gradually make itself felt on them, and that 
they will catch from their Southern brethren some of their in¬ 
dependence. 

The Pariah, as he is seen in the ranks of a Native Infantry 
Begiment, does not in many things contrast favorably with 
liis fellow-soldiers. He is seldpm so cleanly or so sober; his 
habits do not alwa;^s gain for him the position denied him by 
his extraction; and though disregardful of the pretensions of 
others, he cannot, in general, he said to have acquired the cor¬ 
rective feeling of self-respect. There is no distinction what¬ 
ever made in the treatment of this particular class of our sol¬ 
diery. They may rise from the ranks precisely the same as R 
Mahomedan or Hindoo; but justice requires they must have 
the same qualifications, and their claims be made dependent on 
, their fitness for promotion, We have three Pariah non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and the case of one of them shows most 
strongly that caste, or rather the want of caste, is no bar to his 
maintaining the superiority proper to his rank. It happens he 
is one of the best Havildars in the corps. He passes over 
no faults, and exacts the promptest obedience from all under , 
his command. His own careful performance of duty, enables 
him to keep up a strictness more feasible perhaps to one in his 
comparatively isolated position, than it would be to others. He ^ 
is, yrhile we write, Havildar Major of a detachment at some disr .^' 
tanofi from the Begiment, the medium of. all ordets issued by ; 
the Officer Commanding, and obliged to exqp^se a geniei^l; 
control over all the non-commissioned of his party.|, 

•fhe lUDO-BEtTONS, of whom we have very few, ate 
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in the Band atid as Drniamers, dad are of the 

we seen all over India, They ate generally the eons of 

gone over - 4e composition of the Begiment, 
we mar ml f^Zra^me them under a different form, irom 
that adopted by Government, which will show the grouping 
of the men into well-marked, distinctive classes more vividly. 
mstribiition of CaMes in the — Regiment of Mudrae 
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. injg a fellow apldier levels all distlsctions* The Havillar Major 
olTthe Begimenti is a “ Culler”, a mau of the thief caste, but uo 
one is more respected or could be more readily obeyed. He has 
a wonderful genius for accounts and a high character for probity. 
All collections of money for general j^urposes are invariably 
entrusted to, and managed by him, to his own exceeding felish, 
and the satisfaction of all parties.. Speakingof general sub- 
soriptions, we may mention one, which shows that even with the 
many differences between our men, they are capable on some 
oocasiiMis of a considerable Catholicism. And first we may say 
that no Fuqueers, Brahmins, or Byraghees are allowed tore- 
side in th(i| Lines. They are of course allowed to come and beg, 
but none are permitted permanently to occupy huts among the 
sepOys. This is a rule most stringently enforced, and we be¬ 
lieve with the Hippiest effect To each Kcgiraent howeverlhere 
is attached a Cazee and a Brahmin. The former has chd%e of 
and reads prayers in the Mu^id, there always being one exclu¬ 
sively for the use of the corps, and performs the necessary cere¬ 
monies at marriages, births, and deaths among^the Mahomedan 
community. The latter always comes to morning Boll-call, 
warns the men of the unlucky hours of the day; and tells of the 
proximity of festivals, and the existing condition of the moon 
and stars. He only is authorized to ofiiciate on occasions of 
leasts and family epochs among the Hindoos, when the services 
of a Biahmin are required. Both these* functionaries are 
chosen by the men, and sanctioned by the Commanding Officer. 
Once installed, they will allow no poachers on their premise's, 
W fdrin an excellent check on any enterprizyig outsider who 
,^thay try to get to the weak side of the sepoys. They have no 
i^y jfedm Government, but each man in the Begiment gives half 
' ahf ma monthly, the higher grades a little more, a^ whole 
is diidded into three shares. One goes to the Cazelf another to 
th^ l^i^ahihiu, and the third to the Barrack-sweeper. Sotnewh^t 
; Jloiir odmpany certainly for their religious teachers, to bei cla^d 

whose sole occupationis to sweep.out the 
But the fellowship shewn in the mutual awstance 
j ,Hindoo , and Mahomedan, is a lesson of tolerance few! would 
'■;:;hj^|4ye!tlto’‘tih»tiv,e capable 0 ^ , o',.; - 

fhuttfed in re^juiar Lines*^'"'! :< 
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Vi^herever he may go in India^ unless it be on setvioe, there 
go wife and child, who look on themselves as’part and paroe^l 
of the Regiifient quite ns much as the husband does. We believe 
this point in the organisation of the Madras Ainny to be one 
of immense advantage to the men themselves and to the Govern- 
menf. In conver^ng with the men, and with the Natives of 
the Deccan genirally, regarding, tlfe late Revolt in Bengal, they 
have invariably instanced the fact of the Bengal Sepoys being 
bachelors, or, if married, living apart f«om their families, os 
though not a cause of the mutiny, still one of the principal evils 
in the condition of the Army, which permitted so reckless an 
exhibition of bad faith. They speak most strongly hnd uniipi- 
mously on this abnormal position of the Bengal Sepoy, viewing 
it as a violation of one of the primary laws of society. A few 
days ago a Hindoostariee of the Regiment returned from Jaul- 
nah, where he had been on Icav#. We were talking of the 
doings of the Hyderabad flontiiigent, in which he had many 
relations. We remarked, ” It is somewhat strange in such 
‘ a disturbed place, and where the men must have been exposed 
‘ to evil influences, that the Infantry of the Contingent, who are 

* all Hindoostanees, should have been so perfectly staunch.” 

* He at once replied; " They all have their families with them, 

* how could they revolt I ” 

in our Army bachelorhood is always advanced as a cartse of 
any piece of folly or wickedness a Sepoy may commit; his being 
married, always cited as a test of trustworthiness. According¬ 
ly we find that not only in theory is marriage a soberer, but m 
positive fact and reality, no surer method can be deviSed of 
reclaiming a thoughtless soldier, than by tying a wife round hisfj 
neck. It is constantly prescribed by us as a cure for the mis¬ 
chievous vagaries of our scamps, they themselves not unfl’e- 
quently, when in trouble, asking leave fb get married; naively 
adding that after that, there is no fear of their going astray^ 
The sedative dose is often increased by the addition, not only 
of wife auH child, but of their poor relations. And this brings 
out one most admirable quality of our men—^the self-denial aud 
patieneb with which they submit to be burdened by their 
kith and kin. If the one thinks it no shame to eat the bread of 


idleness, he must certainly be encouraged by the stoic On* . 
. durance of his benefactor. 

The niiilitary objections to flie families' are as nofliing cb»af» 
pared to the polltM advantages. When ordered to the ne]yi;ci7 ’ 
on foreign service, they are of course left behind j and wh^; 


in garrison their presence is an unmixed good. The jovs, i 

royifiif and re^onsmilities which attend, in ever yeryln^ phii|^ 


5 ^ 
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the husband and father, are softening influences, which mahe 
most sons of humanity better men, and none of them worse sol¬ 
diers. Give any one something, to live for, something to lose, 
and the thought of those that will* suffer by his fault will often 
rise up to dissuade him from folly and crime. And the remon¬ 
strances often come from a more determined voice than thlit of* 
conscience. The wives of our soldiers knoW^their hours for 
duty and drill perfectly; and a punishment parade is detected^ 
at once. The husband has not only to undergo the displeasure 
of his ofiScer; but has to submit to the reproaches of his better 
half, ' Still more useful however is their assistance in preventing 
znWonduct, A quiet hint conveyed to a mother is generally 
ih^kfully received and promptly acted on. While, on other, 
and we must confess rare, occasions, a message will come from 
the household, that the delinquent has been terribly misbehav- 
and a sharp punishment*will do him no harm, 
xhe military tone which mese ladies adopt in conversation is 
most amusing. For instance, while writing, a petitioner stands at 
our door. She is the wife of a Pensieper who has been turned out 
of.the lines, and she is begging that his fault may be forgiven. She 
says “ I too am a servant of Government, my father was a sol- 
‘ dier. My husband served thirty-two years, and I have given 
‘ my two sons to the.same Flag. Do you suppose if I had been 
‘ here, this old fool (pointing to her husband) could have misbe- 
* haved himself in this way ? Do you think I do not know 
‘ the regulations of the service ? I too am a child of the Kegi- 
‘ ment, I was born, brought up, and married under your Flag; 

' and under your Flag I will die. You have turned me out 
^ among a strange people, and I have been so for months now. 
Let me come back. I will swear below the colours of the Be- 


giihent that no fault of this kind Will occur again. If it does, 
* shoot me with musketry or blow me away from a gun 1” 

Another peculiarity on the Madras ^ide are the Bccruit b4y” 
and ** Pension boy” establishments, attached to ea(Ch Begiment. 
Ko boy is eligible for enlistment in tiie^e, unless I® be the 
phan son or son of a Native oflicer, or soldier (effeotiv^e, ndn- 
effective, or pensioned) who has been or is in the servici. The 
pay is three rupees and a half a month.' There ar^ forty pen¬ 
non, boys, smd thirty recruit boys authorizeiifor each corps. The 
,may jbe , entertained of any age ’ under fourteen; and 
doming th^ age of twelve years, may be transferred to 
1^^' df recruit boys, if considered by the Hedical ofSber 
to be^eyentually fit for the ranks. But if they do not 

t m'fib % eventual employment as sepoys, they are to be dis- 
itged at*’ fourteen. Recruit boys not under si||een, if passed 
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by the Medical officer, may bo transferred to tlie ranks;,hut if 
unfit for transfer are to be discharged on attaining the age of 
eighteen. Vernacular schools are maintained by Government 
for their instruction, and - they arc made to attend regularly. 
An English school is kept up by the European officers, a smim 
charge being made for attendance, which is of course optional. 
The boys are" »regularly drilled and instructed in every part of 
company drill (exercise with the musket excepted), and in every ' 
^practical part of duties in garrison. It is directed, ‘*,they 
‘ are to he considered in every point of view as soldiers^ to be 
* treated as such, and to be regularly trained and habituated to 
' the performance of military duty.” Such boys are too young 
to attend drill, remain at home ; but as soon as they can Walk 
steadily, they come out once a week to l^arn how to salute. It 
is great fun to them, and rather amusing to see the little fellows 
toddling along in mil itary undress, making a salute at a fix^ 
|x>int; and then generally breaking out into a laugh, scampering 
off to the rest, who drawh up in line affe ready tokgo through 
the same ceremony. FrOffi these infants there are squads of 
varying sizes up to the lads of sixteen who are drilled once a 
day, and who want very little instruction when they join the 
ranks. The big boys are detailed regularly in their tour for or¬ 
derly duty with the Commanding Officer, and liegimental Staff, 
but it is strictly forbidden to employ them in any other man¬ 
ner. No recruit or pension hoy is allowed to leave Regimen¬ 
tal Head-quarters unless for urgent reasons; and practical^ very 
few are ever absent. 

WG are of opinion that this establishment is a most valu¬ 
able one. Apart from the sharj) sepoys we get from it, 
the provision here supplied for the widow and children of dfl^- 
ceased men, is admirable in spirit, and is heartily appreciat¬ 
ed in practice. It serves to keep up the old families in 
Regiment, and makes it most entirely the home of the sejpoy. 
A pension of this kind appeals most favorably to the ideas of the 
natives, and they themselves never fail to^ ^eak of it as the 
greatest blessing thUt could be given them. It is practically of 
^vai||fige^ also, for the transferred recruit boys always make 
good smdiers. They are better educated than most of the re- 
mruits we get, ancl^om daily acquaintance with military duties 
; .of every dbape and form, they are thoroughly up to all Regimen¬ 
tal work. The really superior men we obtain from this establish¬ 
ment, will be apparent from the following statements of the 
position they hold in. the Regiment. 
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Memo, of “ Boy Transfers^* in the — Regt N. I, 
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And now, comparing Ue advancement of the “ Boy Truster” 
with that of the ordinary eepoy, we find he far outstrips him. 

Average of Promotion, in — Regiment N. I. : 




AviCItAGUS OF 


Gr«ide. 


Regt. Higher' 
Grades to liegtl. 
Rank and File. 


Boy-Transferred 
Higher Grades to 
Boy-Transferred 
Rank and File. 


Native Officers ••• 

Havildars . 

Naiques ^. 

jLance Naiques ... 


1 to 50 
1 to 16f 
1 to 16| 
1 to 30 


1 to 4^ 
1 to 31 
1 to 3| 
1 to 7i 


iTotal Higher grades 


1 to 6 


1 to 1 


Or, in other words, a transferred boy has ten times greater 
m^hbiUtv of being a Native officer t^ an ordinary recruit 
Ls, and ^ve rimeo better chance of being a Havilte 
OT Lance Nwque. Whae, of eighty-sm trapsferr^ 
luib in the corps, no lees than torty-one,^ nearly one-half of 

wl^ Sffln the late BengJ 
that of Madras. If will be advisable ffierefewe to give (mr 
gnlations on the subject with, the result. .Ml promobons wffie 
Koornmissioned grades are 

!*‘wj'^ot reference to any one. Promotion to the rank of Native 
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officer ia made by Government on the recommendation of Com¬ 
manding Officers, whose nominations are almost never passed 
over, and with whom the men themselves believe the real power 
resides. Should it be proposed to pass over any man, the rea¬ 
sons for doing so must be stated. In practiae there are gene¬ 
rally about half a dozen Havildars at the top of the list, who 
are regularly superseded on the occasion of any casualty. Their 
numbers are reduced by pensioning, but rise again by incorape- 
*tent men, who in their turn come to be passed over. The grade 
next above a Private is that of Lfaibe Naique. It is orda|cd 
that, “ no I*rivate shall be eligible to the rank of Lance Naique 

* who is not able to read and write, and who has not completed 
‘a period of three years’ service in the ranks ; with the excep- 

/ tion of transferred recruit boys, who igaay be after two years’ 

* service. These limitations may however be waived in instan- 
^ ' ces of distinguished bravery, and conduct in the field, or fiidel- 

* ity to Government.” From the grade of Lance Naique to 
Naique, promotions are madfi by seniority only—as it is laid down 
that if a man be not fit for Naique, he is not for Lance Naique, 
and should be remanded to the ranks. Promotions from Naique 

llavildar arc dependent on passing an examination in duty 
matters, and possessing a fitness for the new office. It results 
there are generally a few Naitjuea at the top of the list who are 
not considered eligible for advancement and are passed over. 
From Havildar to Native officer yiromotion is obtained with<g»ut 
examination, and is very properly made to depend largely on 
the amount of respect from the lower grades tlte candidate may 
be expected to command. In this respect^ the man’s private 
character has considerable weight, as well as Ins aptitude or other¬ 
wise for the command of others. 

The*e is no indication, in any of our Regulations, of its be¬ 
ing the desire of Government that young men shouM he chosen 
as Lance Naiques. Permission is given to promote a soldier of 
three years’ standing, but there is no prohibition us to the 
length of service beyond which Officers are not to go. The result 
is a mixture of promition for smartness, and promotion for 
steadiness. ^ Some Commanding Officers affect the former class, 
some the latter. But as the Command of a Regiment seldom 
remains many years* in the hands of one Officer, there is gene-< 
rally a variety of both stylesi In the corps from which our ex¬ 
amples are taken, the Commissioned and Non-Commissioned 
stand as follows:— 
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Average Age. Average Service. 

’ Siibadara * ... 54 36 

Jemadars ... 47 29 

Xiaviidars ... 42 24 

IMaiques « ... 33 15 

Lance Naiques ... 28 10 ^ 

This makes seven years and half as the service at which 
our men usually, get their first step up the ladder, and this 
may be looked on as fairly representing the gener^ average 
of |j||e. Army. Uhlividuallj^ we are not an advocate for too early 
pr^otion. Wo liave carefully watched the manner in which 
duties are performed by the men,under young.Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and under those of longer standing; and the advantage 
is enUrely with tlie latter. We cannot see how it can be other¬ 
wise. We believe it is in accordance with the native character, 
and best suited to our •system of promotion only from the t 
ranks. The discipline, and, what is as important, the temper of 
a Regiment, depend largely on the Kon-Coramissioned Officers, 
It' is a fatal mistake therefore to sacrifice the eflSciency of these 
grades, merely with the view of obtaining a smart set of 
Aative officers, which is the general object in promoting young 
men. No doubt we can enforce military obedience from a 
grey-headed soldier , to his stripling superior; but as long as 
we promote men of all castes and persuasions,—men with no in- 
he^t or prescriptive right to command, we prefer to see that 
natural deference to seniority in years and consequent superior 
experience, which exists nowhere iftore strongly than in the Na¬ 
tive of India. 

In the Madras Army Hindoostanee fulfils its essential, origi¬ 
nal position of being the language of the camp. We have al- 
' ready pointed out that Tamul and Teloogoo are the languages 
sjKiken by libe Hindoo portion of our troops as their natural 
tongue; but not the less true is it, that the ** lingua francei* of our 
' Regiment is Hindoostanee. Until within the last eighteen months, 
when our recruits (principally Telingas^ave been enlisted by 
hundreds, there were probably in the oorpPnot a dozen men who 
could noiespeak Hindoostanee, in addition to their native tongue 
whatever that might be; while one<^half our soldiers could 
talk alt three of the Deccan, tongues viz., Teloogoo, Tamul and 
Hindoostnuee. Even now the Teliuga recruits Isre beginuing to 
up the latter language. The first sentence they learn, and H 
cCc^ I glibly enough, is, ** Burma lia boon, Salub.”*r-‘* I have 
" rl^vefiuy'pay. Sir.”’ 

deae too, ^at the many English woTdk mixed 

ou| dri)6, are familiar to all in the lines. Hot a few w 
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regularly incorporated with the native languages and in comjnon 
use. The expressions, right—left—front—rear—clean—wrong— 
and such like, are hourly used in the ordinary domestic work 
of a family. We are assured by old soldiers that this adoption 
of English words is most markedly on the increase, and appre¬ 
ciably 80 since the children have had the advantage of an Eng¬ 
lish Kegimental school. • ' 

We have thus sketched in outline the constitution and social 
condition of a Madras Kcgiment, and we believe they are 
based on the soundest principles of political economy. Although 
out position in India is exceptional, there are general laws 
which we must observe, or at least cannot disregard with 
incipunity. One of these—of peculiar importance in this country 
*—is the necessity of keeping the military institutions «p to 
the pitch of the Civil admiinstratiun. This we enthcly failed to 
do in Bengal. The Army there was a foreign one, wr the Onde 
soldier hail 'more of natioiiiiiity in hini" than belonged to any 
people within our own territories. He was essentially a mer¬ 
cenary serving a (Government otiier than his own. Having 
thus a faulty material, we omitted to mould it according to the 
more catholic principles of our general administration; and 
permitted it to assume a position and tone by no means in 
consonance with the coiKlition of our other subjects. The Army 
was alien and exotic, and entirely wanting in any of the requi¬ 
sites for a natural allegiance to us as its rulers. On the JVfed- 
ras side the troops are precjiely the reverse of this. Mon from 
all parts of the Presidency are in the ranks. There is not a 
district or village which does not occasionally furnish a re¬ 
cruit. Each grade or sect of the Hindoo scale is repre¬ 
sented; and even those .beyond the. pale of caste, can find 
honcrahle employment, where social disqualifications offer no 
ohetacle to their military advancement. Principally drawing our 
men from the artizans and rural population, we strike deep into 
that portion of the community, who, most interested in the 
permanency of a st^ng Government, form the best foundatioh 
on which to rest our hold on the country. 

Fi’om our recruiting field being so extensive, we^tain the 
greatest possible advantages of a pension establishment. Our 
men generally |etire to their own villages and there settle down^ 
still, under the eye of Government—proofs of the goodfall^ 
and' real charity of our rule. And being habituated to obey and 
respect the power which fosters them, they are especially fitted{,: 
to consolidate the good will of those among they, ar6^ 

thrown. ’With its arms thus outstretched th^oughouj the landv^ 
the individuality of the men maintained by the close ties' whiitslii > 
SiiPTBMDEB,isay. , ^ , T > 
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+^^cAr villftffe and yet thB entirety of the corps 

Xt^by ^ of the Lmes.-» 

S » A cenL from which European mfluence m ,te hap- , 

W o^^’At^f winning **>0 
Native, in a f« 

fr’Wc* Ta^ iXX^/perSVguamtance with t^r 
obuUle on parade,‘’the keener oo^tr-, o«n 
ef their privaW oharactcr, by wh.ch on^y a 
their real worth can be formed. It an otnoes a inu 

f" • gTvbg hiran 

- .fei 

w'^foraucrae^ avail themaelve‘s of the oppo^nnity, he wdl 

If ttiu ^e" rd’t 

read -nacuW lemons o^^ 

they have made m ;Enghak 1 he lad, aa he hea^a ^ 

Uie ranks, is anxious to snow he ^ . rjtv i-e- 

A''^bo“i‘'“ftteK™S 

fe^r^'^Monger h“"tofell of weary hoping for 

acyl't.’r'C.:” ^ 

Sr^ild ^ he registered for the next vacanCv m ®»- 

^ Aienh The old lady cornea « aay ahe hw yrran yd foe 
Z L pa g o of her aepoy eon, and begs he may he teld^ Theee 

t>ia» *W he ia undertaking heavier reeTOnaibihti^ Ih^ 

.^Se private and friendly ‘^‘tT'^tlhfok S 

ah'Xer ahoajd alwaya encourage; and whwh, ®o^“J?“ ?t*?“ 
WiS Xtera brolight before him offictaUf, give ^.^if “ 
^ but ordinary intJugenM and heart, a ohanoe pf 
" ftharafiter in all its phases. au«». 

^^ire are but few minds—'be thepepple who ih^ iMy so 

itu^d 9 & to re<^t the softening efet of J 
ii/Se we in the right position to exert this influence over 
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HBur sepoys. Holding a neutral ground, remorered fropj the 
prejudices of family or sect, we stand on a higher levellihaa 
their fellow natives of any class, and have largely conceded to 
us that even-handediiess which is the first essenti^ for the pro* 
per exercise of power. With this superior facility for the suc¬ 
cessful administ;mtioB of justice, we fail to win the trust of 
our Eastern subjects mainly through ignorance. The native 
seldom believes that the officer. Civil or Military, wilfuUy does 
an injustice ; but he laments the many injuries inflicted from a 
want' of information on the part of the official, or from his de¬ 
pendence on the numerous go-betweens who separate the go¬ 
verning and governed. If an officer content himself with re¬ 
commending for promotion, ordering punishments, issuing pay,, 
and seeing his men are clean on parade, he may be strietly^with- 
in the ** Regulations,” but he does not meet the requirements 
of his position. If he do not enter heart and soul into the duties 
—undefined, but still duties—which arise from the moral and 
political obligations under •which lie lies, he will fail to gbxtj 
out his share of the great problem England is this day striving 
to solve in the East. 

He must aim higher than, the red tape level, and must come 
closer to the hearts of his men than is indicated in the ** Stand¬ 
ing Orders.” Let him be honest of purpose, frank in his bear¬ 
ing, and cordial in his treatment of his sepoys, and he will soon 
take a more generous view of their character, than if he see 
them only through an official mist. It is a taunt often thrown 
against natives that they have no gratitude ; but wc are of opi¬ 
nion that the gravest error lies on our part, in arrogating ta- 
ourselves as a class, a title to universal gratitude from the mi^ty 
mass under our rule. As it is however, we find many vrho 
personally have no*claim, take credit to themselves from the 
general stock, and assume a right to feelings, no act of thmrs 
could he expected to call forth. Now, we want our Offioeips, 
particularly Regimental Officers, who are thrown more in epn- . 
tact with natives than any other class, to begin with a little 
wholesome humility. They must give up trading 
people’s capital, for, in truth, the day is passed by^^ fdjr^wat. 
There are discriminating minds taking' the measure of their ea-; 
rabiUties, who will judge of them simply as they find fhemv 
Ti^y should honestly ask themselves, “what have I done id 
serve the respect of these, my fellow creatures?”; And ;if 
conscience acknowledge sWteomings, they must set about 
' conrjeotion. ^ * , ■'. ■ ‘ \ V' 

It is tiie. p^ of Government however to ftAo a 
share in the unproyement of their officers; and w% wbidd w 
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nestly urge on them the propriety of a full and thorough in- 
veetigation into this portion of the Army Reorganization.” 
d?h^ is an entire absence of any reference to it in the proceed¬ 
ings of 4he Commission which has just sent in its report to 
Her Majesty ; and this omission we think a strong proof of the ^ 
narrow grounds on which the enq^uiry proceeded. In answer 
to this it may‘be said, that it is but the omer day the authorities 
converted Addiscombe”into the "RoyalIndian Military Col¬ 
lege,” and issu^ the regulations fur the examination of Cadets 
for the infantry Department on admission, and for their in- 
strubtioii and training in that institution. But, it is a study 
of these regulations which has convinced us that the jmsition and 
duties of Bedraental Infantry officers is quite misunderstood. We 
find that their “ training” in this College consists of Mathematics 
—Mathematics—Matliematics. And, we ask all grades of our 
European Commissioned Officers, from the Ensign to the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding a Division, if Euclid or Vulgar Fractions are 
calculated to assist them in managing sepoys. We are not going 
into the abstract question of the utility or non-utility of training 
men for a specific work, for the point is admitted in the exis¬ 
tence of the new College. But ,we are clearly of opinion that 
the object of this Institution is of no avail, unless, in the words 
of Sir dames Ontiam, its regulations be constructed " with a 
‘ view to training officers/yr Indian and leading tlieir thoughts i, 
*and wishes from early youth to India** The italics are Sir 
James Outi'am’s, and indicate the pith of the whole matter. 

In conclusion, we would state our. conviction, that constitute 
and discipline the Native Army as you may, the time has come 
when the management of it is infinitely more difficult than it 
has been before; and that this difficulty wiU increase with rapid 
Adopting Ihe " Irregular” systemT enlarging the pow¬ 
ers of Commanding . Officers; and giving facilities for the use 
of th® cat-o’-nine tails, are all so many steps backwards, 
a)fe oppos^ to the spirit of the times^ and as such will prove 
xubsl perilous in their adoption. We can never go on educating 
tke improving commerce and agriculture, and intro- 

itfiiiways, on the one hand—^while tm the other, wc 
to the.mu^al ^stem of military .service, lash our se- 
mafce our Cotamauding Officers despots. On the 
eqntriry we believe our safest, and, certainly onr most hon¬ 
est ponrse, la to throw ^ into our military admii^istratjon the 
ea^e enl%htenment whicli ie being extended to our CM 
y^li^ent of i the cdnntry. At any rate, let onr officers be 
^>br<m^y edneated, their instruction being general as re- 
special as regards the J^esidency to 
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they are proceeding. Having thus started them fairly, hold 
out inducements for them to remain with their Hegimeht^(N.rid 
we may have qualified and contented men "^Working, with a will, 
in our Native Battalions. Having such, wc may convert our 
Army into a source of security and strength instead of, 
as many now sjapposc it, a source of weakness and danger. 
We may make our liegiments the nurseries of l^uropean en¬ 
lightenment, and our omoers the most advanced pioneers in 
the East. 
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. AEff VII.—1. Travels m Cashmere. By G. T. Vigke, 2 Yols. 

1842. * 

2. Moorcropt’b Travels in the Himalayan Provinces^ 2 Vole. 

1841. 

It was on one of those balmy mornings after rain which in the 
spring months agf March and April render the Punjab cli¬ 
mate 80 agree^le, that w.e had occasion to \dsit the rose 
garden .of a Punjabee Sikh gentleman near Wuzeerabad,' From 
the upper storey of a summer house we overlooked the blooming 
expanse of rose-beds, and also the waving corn fields of the Che- 
nab valley. * Across the river in the distance there was clearly 
visible a noble section of the Himalayan Mountains, that fam¬ 
ed Peer Punjal range, the great snowy barrier that separates 
Cashmere from India. Common as such sights are in the Upper 
Punjab, we could not but pause to admire the brilliant snow white 
and pure blue of those glorious mountains. Our friend the owner 
of the garden, who had while employed under Sikh regime re¬ 
sided in Cashmere, remarked that he who would see tliat valley 
must first surmount those snowy mountains beyond which lay the 
promised land. Thence the conversation turned to the various 
rulers of the country who must have looked on the very scene we 
were now beholding, to the Mogul Emperors who loved scenery^ 
and its associations, to Bunjeet Singh of later day, who often 
came to this place but who cared little# for such views, and who 
» after Cashmere had been conquered by the valour of his Generals, 
never visited that valley which was indeed the jewel of the Sikh 
kingdom. Thus conversing we resolved to cross over that 
beautiful range and descend into the valley beyond it, and 
thus see with the eye that Paradise which had been presented to 
the imagination by the poetry of Moore, by the antiquarian re- 
searj^h of Wilson, by the travels oi^Bernier, Mooreroft and Yigne; 
by the.oral description of the many British ofioicers, sportsmen and 
tourists, who yearly betake themselves thither for health and re- 
creatj^; ana by the universal tradition of educated natives, 
with whom the beauty of Cashmere has pa&d into a proverb 
’ never trite though perpetu^ly used. . ' 

Bj eonsequenee of mis resolve, during the early part of the fol- 

3 June, a party consisting of three gentlemen and two Wies 
by through the Goojerat Distiri^, to* 

er on the frontier which divides the new kiOgd^ of 
Juoimoo from ^the British Punjab. * This BHmbet lies ei 
. Ibot of me first low hills tiiat rise but of the plain 
the rivers Chenah and Jhelum; and from this 
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point commences the hill road that-leads fight over the Feer 
jPunjal mountains and thence down into Cashmere, and which 
the Mogul Bmperors established as the great imperial route to 
the valley- This route, though not the easiest, is by far the 
* grandest and most interesting of the four routes which lead to 
the valley, and is the one to which the attention of travellers 
is first directed. For the sake, therefore, of those who may not 
as yet have been to Cashmere, we shall first endeavour to give 
an idea of the real character of this celebrated route. When 
the intending tourist first scans this route on any of the recent 
maps (such as ThuilUer’s map of the Punjab) his eye wanders 
hopelessly through a labyrinth of topography, and he wonders 
how he is to get over all these places of which the geographical 
appearance is so threatening, and what manner of things he 
shall see by the way. These natural misgiviiiga we shall at¬ 
tempt to remove. , - 

From Bhimber to Shupeyon on jthe. frontier of Cashmere is 
a distance of nine fixed marches, averaging fifteen miles each, 
and amounting in all ’to nearly 150 miles. The journey 
may be naturally divided into two divisions, firstly, that South of 
the ■ Punjab ranges five marches; secondly, the crossing of the 
above-mentioned ranges, namely the liuttun Punjal and Peer 
Punjab four marches. Wc shall briefly describe each division. 

^ First, then, from Bhimber to the loot of the Ruttun Punjal. 
It may be said in a word that you have to first to cross a low 
range which leads you iiftto a plain, whence you cross another 
low range, and thence into the valley of the river Tovee. Then 
you follow the course of this little river^diich conducts you 
pretty straight to the base of the Ruttun Punjal. This part of 
the route is simple enough and easily intelligible. But as even 
in this, the simpler portiofi of the route, the marches, some 
of them, are highly interesting, H may be well to give a few details. 
The traveller would not be tempted to stay Tong at Bhimber. 
The place is very hot, and has nothing to be seen except the re¬ 
mains of 0L old imperial caravanserai. The staging house 
(built of wood and mud) is somewhat-wretched. Leaving 
ber you cross at oni^ over a low sandstone range named Adutak 
into a rich plain called the Sumaree valley. Though the cli- 
maty^ is still hot ypu feel yourself transported from the fiery 
atmosphere, the driving dust, the scorched plains of the Punjab,; 
into the interior of the Himalayas, with clear atmosphere, run¬ 
ning stmains, and varied foliage. Then you cross anoth^ ; 
range over whioh'the road is very stiff and strong .iftto the Hour- ‘ 
shehna valley. Here you join the course of to. - 

tionod'above. 
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To tho 96 acquainted with the poHtiei of Uiis pait of the coun¬ 
try NowBhehra^ U interc'<tiu'» as h.ivinj^ been a residence of the 
unfoitunate Rajah Jowalur Singli. Tliis Jowahir Singh was the 
sort of Uie great Dliyan Shigh* \\ho was one of the principal lui- 
nistors of hlunjeet hingh^ and at ter wards tragically niur- 

dclred^ in the citadel of Lahore When Dh^au Singh was 
high in favour with Ranject Singl>, he ’iitioduced at (\)uri 
his elder brother Oolab Singb, then in lmml)Ie eircutuslauces. 
When, some years aftervv.iriL, (xolab Singh rose to buch a 
|K)sitiou tijat after the Sullcj Campaign of!84b, lie was recognized 
by the Biitiah (TONtrmncnl as King of duunnoo and (‘asiuiieic, i\ 
separate territory was alh»tied to dowalur SiiKili, the sou of the 
brother upon whoi-e slionkh is (io)ab Singh had tust i Lon to power. 
The separate terntory of dowahir Singh lav round this Isowslu li¬ 
ra and Kotifc (which latter liis on tlie Coonch route to C.i»h- 
mere). Here he Ubcd to reside, and reiidvM'cd hiiusell beloved 
by hL people; settina.a good c*\rimple ol how a native prince 
ought to rule with justice «iinl mo Icration. But unloitunatc- 
ly there soon aro3u a iiioiul {piaiiel hetweeu hnn-^elf and his un- 
ele Uolab Singh ; ol which we will say nothing except that theic 
were faults on both ‘iidu. Jowahir Singh left liis tenitory and 
went to Lahore. Dining a long and angry negotiation between 
himseli and his nephew, Ciolab Suigh quietly placed troops on im¬ 
portant strategic points all round tlic Kothc anil Nowsbehra tcni- 
tory. And one fine morning in the mouth of Ataich IHfifi, that 
fair dornain was oteriun fiom half a dozen difleicnt directions. 
At that moment the b]>irit of Jowahir Singh's troops and Hinvants 
Was good; some even really devoted. Ills people were ge¬ 
nerally for him. iiad he then instantly returned tro head lu-^ 
tbllowers in person, ho might have saved hi*! douiinioim. But 
fhougli a popular man he was not a brave one, and he staid at 
Lahore lamenting. I'hus in a fbw days his territory passed in¬ 
to tire hands of his great uncle. His servants, however, canded on 
for sotne weeks a Iiojieless struggle ; and a desperate few got 
c^ped up in the Hill Port of Mungla Devoe nca^Kowshchra. 
21||y were starved into submission, and their CoumiftmL 
er sent to expiate the crime of his bravery and devotion in 
dungeon of Reassee. He has recently however been set 
free. R.eft of his principality Jowahir Singh found with us 4;|iat 
which ie never denied to the unfortunate. Apd one of 
d^bn lAwreuce^s last acts was to obtain for him from the 
^ho-E^jah of Jummoo, an allowance of one lakh of Rupees or 
£lftOOO j^r^aum. ^ • 

' history connected with Nowshehra. Hav- 

«b«nf a dav in a eharminor iymvn with h rAtn 9 i.idriii.K 1 ^ niU- 
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turesf^ue old well, the traveller may in the afternoon visit the 
town and its fine old Serai on the hi^h bank of the Tovee* 
and see the upper room in which the unfortunate d'o'irahir Singli 
used to sit and enjoy the prospect, and from which the fort of 
Mungla Devee, distant about 8 miles, is clearly visible. hVom 
Nowshehra you march by the banks of the roaring and impetuous 
Tovee ; along a road still but ornamented with rooks and with 
the red flowers of the oleander, till you reach a place call¬ 
ed Chingua. Here there is a ruined caravanserai overgrown 
with brushwood, and affording countless “subjects” for a 
sketcher. Perched on the steep and wooded bank of the Tovee 
it looks exactly like one of the baronial ruins of the llhino. 

From Chingiis you again march along the course of the Tovee, 
Crossing and recroasing the stony bed, till you get to Rajouree, 
which 18 the principal place on the whole route. The town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants is beautifully situated over the river* 
Its climate is hot, and in the autumn very feverish. On the op¬ 
posite side travellers arc aCfccommodatcd in an old imperial sum¬ 
mer house situated in a noble grove of plane trees, the first 
which are met with. Underneath the summer house, there 
ruslies the Tovee, the water of which, as it rolls over the rooks. 


assumes the loveliest hues, russet, emerald, purple. 

To Rajouree there attaches that sympathetic interest which 
always pertains to the scenes of misfortune. The Chiefs or 
Rajas were a few years ago well-known men, and are men¬ 
tioned in all tlio books of travel. But they are now ex¬ 
iles, and their place knows them no more. Originally Hindoo 
Rajpoots, they adopted Mahomedanism in the time of the 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and were established in a feudal po¬ 
sition, as lords of the Rajouree valley. Thus they remain¬ 
ed till 1847, when Golab Singh of Jummoo was recognized as 
sovereign of these Hills. Then they refused to bear mlej| 5 <ance 
to tbenew sovereign, and the Moha-Rajah, with the sanction of 
the British Resident, despatched a for(^e to coerce them. At 
that time Nuwab Imamooddeeh was Governor of Cashmerc^n^ 
was bound to send a force to co-operate by way of the Peer 
Punjal pass. The Kuwab, however, himself sympathise# 
the rebers cause, and took care that his Contingent should"bci, 
too’ late, and should find obstacles in the passes f To thi^ ,da 5 r 
there subsists friendship between the Kuwab^s family and.,^o : 
Rajouree Chiefs on account of that affair. Despite tins, hpweyw* , 
the Rajouree Chiefs were beaten and driven oui; mid <iheW 
deserted palaces, ruined mosques and family twbs are 
shewn to travellers^ But they obtained an day turn 
.territof^, and aii.allowance of £1,500 a year. "Ip, 
this kindness, they gave their sons and retmners to W : 
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British sitie the dark days of 1857, wHoe thei*e was such 

i^re beeiof good men and true to draw the sword against the trai- 
' Hindostanees. To the traveller who now visits Rajouree it 
is a curious reflection, that this place has produced men to fight 
side by side with our English soldiers on the battle-fields of 
Oude 

From Rajouree you march up a green cultivated valley with 
toft ihisty effects- such as Copley h'ielding would have loved to 
p^nt, past a noble ruined caravansei-ai, to Thanna. Here you 
nriit feel the commencement of an English climate, and see your 
first cascade. You are to ascend the Ruttun Punjal range, 
quitting the valley of the Tovee; and the first section of the 
journey is done. 

The Peer Punjal and the Ruttun Punjal run parallel to each 
other from East to West. The Peer is nature’s great wall, with 
snow-clad battlements, guarding Cashmere on the South: the 
Ruttun is its outwork or first'parallel. ‘ The traveller then as¬ 
cends the Ruttun 8,000 feet above fhc level of the sea and des¬ 
cends into a glorious valley lying between it and the Peer. At a 
spot in this valley named Beramgutta there join two hill tor¬ 
rents, rushing with the whitest foam through the midst of the 
darkest fir forests. One. of these streams indeed is named the 
white-water,” as its surface is nothing but foam. Over this 
^reatn there frowns a rock of grand proportions, at the top of 
which there is a little fort. Near this there is a cascade of some 
eelebrity. The spot is one of the most beautiful in this part 
of the liimalayas. The climate is delicious, and the traveller 
that at last he is within the bosom of the Hills. 


“ In the anns of Ilolvollyn and CatcUcsdicam.” 

Tt; iWas, hare that the Emperor Jehangeer, an intense lover of 
Uaturc* breathed his last. He loved Cashmere beyond any 
ioot! ill his . wide 8i>read dominions, and he was journeying 
there in. the hope of restoring his shattered health. Bin atten- 
dfiptta wished to hflry 1^ at Rajouree: but the Empress insisted. 
\0!i Iris being buri^ at the capital of the Punjab^ and the Mau- 
tioleunii at ^Sliahdera near Lahore attests the place of his hflrial. 

Beramgutta you follow the course of the white^water* 
thisoi^h scenery adorned with every kind of rock* foliage 
- a^v ea8ced% crossing and recrossing the dashing torrent soixie 
.tlqto times .by little tensporary woi^en bridges, till, you reach 
^ Punjal 5 after halting at the mountain village 
you oofijmence the 'ascent ■For 'miles you;'ride tdi 
oyei?'the.s»rfiice of a-glacmt 
L^hear' a. torrent -i^shtim.wim hollow'eotiad/l^t 
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12,000 feei: above tbe level of ilie 8eii» yott pfluy bivo?i 40 pB tlw 
snow, which to a traveller fresh from the bprmug; plains is fk,|[e*: 
iightiful refrigeration. You see a little round tower the p(^^sisip 3 p 
of which denotes the sovereignty of the Fusses, and a curious (hnt 
in which dwells the Peer or Saint after whom the pass is nan^i^ 
the Peer Punjab You may see the Saint himself, who as the 
guardian genius of the Pass, is regarded by travellers in npuieh 
the same way as Maria” is by the Sicilian Mariners when 
they sing their Ave. And indeed it is no wonder that the i^ass 
is the Home of Superstition, For in winter the blast sweeps 
Turiously over the riven snow, any tiaveller setting foot there, 
then would court instant death, and the Saint himself is obliged 
to ** mizzlci” Farly in the summer morning the traveller cpiR*" 
tnands aa immense prospect over the lower hills, and the plains 
of the Punjab, and can even descry tlic minarets of I/abore* , But, 
about noon the mists usually gather up and obscure everything. 

From the Peer Punjal you march along a narrow valley with 
snow at your feet and sirow all round, past Allecabad @eri%i 
(a capital halting place), and then gradually descend towards 
Cashmere through a magnificent valley, the hills all around hav-*’ 
ing their fops white with snow and their sides black with fir 
ft>rcsts. And thus you arrive at Shupeyon, the first town within, 
the valley. As the traveller approaches Shupeyon he gets liis 
first view of Cashmere, and docs indeed feel like a pilgrim in 
sight of- Jerusalem, lie sees the valley as it lies, a gem of the 
eai'th, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas. Its flat expanse ,18 
doubly appreciated after the abrupt precipitonsness of fne Pepr 
I*unjal. Coming from the Punjab in summer he has been ae- 
eustomed to associate with the plains the ideas of in tense aridity, 
of red, yellow, or drab colours. Now he sees another plain, hut 
one so ditferent. Everything is the very reverse of dust or heats 
The ground is moist and delicately green; the balmy atmosphere 
throws a misty hue over the landscape. And the coloiira are 
either show white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or Indigo, or.enies^, 
raid. The march to Cashmere is now finished. The road,- tliougl^ 
eveiy where very rough, is quite practicable for pedestrhina a* 
equestdank Xt^ies can ride the whole way if they 
thw ean always travel in Hill Sedan chairs^ . i a ,; 

^ Before dpiBcribihg the valley itself we shall \ 

Other thrpe routes, mmeiy, the routes by B^nihah.^ ; 
Po^h4i Bud by Mozuflerabad respectively 
-'„\';®i#:'B»muhai route , 18 , now "not open to EuropOUB tiwrdlrai;.; 

Who .ntightjb-^'going on duty^pr 

' It is the direct 

' ^ ,;|^it0rit'\e33ireinity' of - fOashmere^ -^d 'th^u^ed; 

. family mA - troops;It'. 
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maii^ of Md favourite Bajpoot villages. Leaving Jomtnoo by tliis 
route* tbe traveller passes near tno foot of a hill witli three 
lofty peaks* and called Trikuta Devee, or the Triple Peaked 
Goddess.” Then commences the ascent of the Ludhaka Uhar, 
at the top of arhich there is a vast expanse of table land, where 
shepherds feed their flocks. The pa>i*urage is magnificent, and 
thither repair* during summci time, the graziers with their herds 
from all the neighbouring country, Fioin this place the traveller 
commands a remarkable prosjicct. Gn the one hand ho looks 
right up to the mountains whi< li bmnd C.ishmcro on either side, 
and between which the valley just lies hidden. On the other hand 
he looks straight down on Juromoo and the plain of Ijahore. There 
is probably not an) view in that part of the llimalajas equal, in 
scope and variety, to thia. Fiom here the road descends at a 
very steep gradient down to the Chenab rivor, there called tho 
Chandra Bhaga. There the river, confiue<l between rwky banks* 
rolls along its vast volume with terrific velocity. From rock 
to rock on each bank arc strung r6pc8 of great strength, fioin 
those ropes arc suspended cluuit, in which tho traveller is seat¬ 
ed and well fastened with coids so that he cannot tall out, aiul 
then the chair is swung jkuoss In the suminor season you soo 
immense trunks of treo^ Jlo aiug singly dowu tlio rivor, These 
are the cedars whicli arc cut in the Pangco forests on tho sura- 
uute of moiintains, and then thrown down precipices into the 
Chenab. The ri\cr then lending its aid to man, carries thia 
massive timber, free of charge or duty, down to tlio plains. 
At tho point where tho (’henab debouches from tho low lulls on 
to the oroad plain, swimmers aio a[>pointed to catch the timber 
09 it floats. Thus bccurcd it is carried to the principal work¬ 
shops of the Punjab, and i& used foi the construction of Barracks 
for Buropean soldieis, of bridges, of public buildings, and now 
of Hallways. Such is the association of ideas in lli^ traveller’s 
mind as he crosses tlic Chenab at thi«) point. 

tfrom the Chenab there commences an ascent of oxtraoidinary 
length and steepness for eight or ten miles. This surmounted* 
the traveller finds himself at tho top of the lofty Loonkote hill, 
wherulo he gets a view biinxlar to that fi'Om tho top of the Lu* 
dhaka Bhar* though not quite equal. Thence he descends into 
the Bunnl^al valley* and once more ascending finds himself at 
the crest of the Bunnihal Pass. From that point on a clear day 
yon obtain one of the very best views to be had of the whole vah* 
% of Cashmere, a traveller approaching it<m the ploina 
tim prospect la most delightful and imiioring. Then ho descends 
W e steep mad right down into the valley* and hidts at Yenoagi 
taneoomo eC-tho yidusthartfheluin riven 

The distance from VaViiasf iA JTninmort Ktr thk vonte hi ahont 
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100 miles di vided into ten mercli^ea. .Ko is met: 
summer. ; I'here is no town or place of atiy intetiest. The aseeiSEt 
and descent to and from the Chenab/are great didieiiltiea In 
way, and with the exception of the prospects from the Jiiidhalc^ 
Bhar and Loonkote hills, the road has notidng to compare vtith 
the interest and beauties of the Peer Punjal route. 

The third route is that by Mozufferabatl. This is the easiest 
and perhaps the most frequented route to Cashmere, being the 
only one which is open ail the year round and having no snow 
on it even in winter. And it is the only one at all suited 
Iho passage of troqps. Passing through the hilly district of 
tish Ha 2 :ura, now intersected by good roads, the traveller arrives 
at Mozulferabad, the frontier town of the Moha-Rajah’s territor;^, 
^In that neighbourhood the valleys and mountains bounded by the 
snowy range of Kaghan, bristling with pointed and ragged peaks; 
are very picturesque. ' Tbe town of Mozufferabad closed in On 
three sides by hills, is a station for troops; but it is aismali 
town devoid of interest. The road to Cashmere soon joins the 
course of the Jhelum, and runs along the right bank of that river 
to a \dace called Huttee. Here the cross road from Murree (the 
British sanitarium) joins it, shortly after passing through ’ 
Chikar. And here the river is crossed by a swinging bridge 
similar to that we have just deaci’ibed on the Chenab. The road 
from Miirrec then runs along the left bank of the river past Un 
to Baranmlla; while the road from Mozufferabad oontinuea its 
course along the right bank, also to Baramulla. < Between Uri*: 
and Baramulla there are two marches, which are considered th© 


roewt picturesque of all the inarches in th.e several routes which 
lead to Cashmere, In that vicinity, tlie Jhelum-Vidustha, after.. 
wanderitig so quietly through Cashmere, makes up for that bT ; 
redoubled speed along a narrow and precipitous valley. 'The 
hiUa ou the left bank are clothed with rich cedar forests, strefohw 
Ing down close to the water’s ed^e. To the Korth West snowy''; 
mountains nre visible. At two points Hindoo ruins are met 
in the mMst of the forest i they belong to a noble class of 
jmins W AVe shall describe hereafter,. No traveller pat^< 
:th^- WUy ’ withoat being struck,, by the combination of 

-riashiE^’ Waters-and snow. 'The distance'TrQm"j^h*5^''1^r"' 
.C^^'ar 'above-mentioned is lour marches.' The 
.dVgiseii-''■freq;Qenled;'- But .'the ;Jhelum'• has be-, 

:ag4^>'haEvwiy;'.andr^e''|M^sage at that point is in snminer.oli^^' 




-i^d Joins fourthi 
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by n droas ► road to Kotlee. This Kotiee was the capital ot 
, PhuMh (so Called from'the prevailing tribe of Chib B^^poots^) 
the territory of Jowalar Sin^h wliom wc have already mention¬ 
ed. The town is very prettily situated on a plateau nyith steep 
banksi a heal^y locality. It has c:£cclbnt aecummodat^on for 
European travellers. About here the hills are clothed with olive 
groves .; and the aspect of the country is pretty though not grand. 
Two matches onwards you arrive^at Poonck situated in a valley* 
malarious from artificial irrigation. This is the uuhealthiest 
pkCe in all these hills. The tioopa and establishment maintained 
the/e are at cerhiin seasons obliged to fiy from the fever, to a 
spot bn the hills called Mumleo. Poonch is the capital of the 
small territory of Baja Motee Singh, the younger brother of 
Jowahir Singh. Motee Singh I'esides at Juinmoo, and keeps on 
good terms with his coiiain the MohaTiaja. After, leaving 
S*ooneh you cross over the crest of the Hajee Peer mountain*, 
and then descend straight do.wn upon Uri. 

, Having thus touched* on the several routes to Cashmere we 
shall now endeavour to give some idea of the valley itself, 

Commencing with the capital of the valley, Srinugger, we 
shall conduct the reader in imagination to the top of tlie Tnkbt-u 
Soleiman, a well known hill in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Srinugger is situated on the bank of the Jhelura-Vidustha river, 
underneath the lower irange which forms the Northern boundary 
of the valley. From this range there juts out at right angles 
into the valley a steep hill of purplish rocks, at the foot of which 
lie the city and the Jake of Srinugger. The hill is crowned 
by a small Hindoo temple of massive stone, called the Shunkur 
Acba^;^ but near it are. the remains of a Mahomedan mosqiie, 
whehOQ the hill is called by the Mahomedans the Tukht-i-Soiei- 
; man. 'The view from the terrace of the Shunkur Acharj is one of 
'^e shew places for visitors. And certainly the view is the finest 
Ciishmere, and probably one of the finest in dm Indfitahlo 
Wiorli.T'our eye comprehends the whole valley about eighty miks 
lUfUg and twenty broad. You get a perfect idea of what Cash^, 
resdly is, a $mio^girt mlifig; an oblong plain flowing with 
tikter#, iu^tu^nt xh flowers and trees andehrubs and crM ;«nd 
mit; teeming with human life and brute creatioh fuiiainn all 

g '^h^^hed oy fuowy mountains, which literally sh^t lha 
rybUI-feohi, .the rest of the world. ■W-e.m'ay ■ 

''n^e^S''^^/pehitds toto 'divisos.orbe.^'.The-vaUeyih'‘ 
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tains i the Kishtwar range on the East, the Peer Ptinjal range oh 
the South, the Kaghan range on the West; ah^ On the 
the noble hills of llurmookh, the highest peak of which tbw^e' 
up to 17,000 feet, ami, overlooking the valley, reigns the uadis* i 
puted monarch of all the hills iininediatcly round Cashmere, 
Then, looking at the valley itselfi the traveller observes the 
tortuous meandering course of the Jhelum-Vidnstha riverj froni 
the point where it passes by Islamabad at the Eastern end of the 
valley, to the point where it bursts through the barrier of the 
hills at Baramulla near the Western end. Thus the river 
wanders through gardens, and rice-fields and plane groves, look¬ 
ing just like the Thames or Severn at Home, perfectly naviga¬ 
ble tor eighty miles from one extremity of the valley to the 
' other, constantly traversed by boats plying on business or plea¬ 
sure, and forming the high-road of nature, far easier and 
smoother than the grandest trunk roads ever constructed by hu¬ 
man hands. Then you note the varieties in the surface of the 
ground ; the hillocks near fhc base of the niountaius sometimes 
crowned with temples, sometimes by villages, sometimes by lit¬ 
tle forts; the slightly elevated plateaux (known by the name 
of Khurewa, a Persian word) producing wheat, barley, cotton, 
linseed, and saffron; the lower lands waving with rice ; the swamps 
near the river verdant with water herbage. The theory asserted 
by geographers—that the valley was once a vast lake, becomes 
patent to the eye. Down beneath, at his feet, the traveller 
then sees, stretched out, the city and the lake of Srinugger. The 
city is not, like many oriental towns, diversified by minarets or 
conical temples; viewed from a height it looks like a flat mass 
of reddish and brownish houses, with the river windinjjpfchrough 
the midst of it, and small marshy lakes all round it. Islanded 
in the midst of waters, it has almost a Venetian aspect. Close 
to it is the lake sleeping placidly at the feet of steep hills rich 
with colours of purple rock, and herbage of that deep green 
which is seen only in humid climates. Near to the city there 
rises abruptly the citadel rock of Huree Pur but crowned with 
a fort. lieyond that you observe another little reddish Kill 
at the foot of t^hich is the Manus lake; and in the distanbo at 
flhe Western end you see a lopg silver line at the foot of thO 
hlhs, and yon are fold that this ihmeates the waters of the grebil 
WuUnrl^e. 


Tims the travelled at one view all the leading features < 
ofilpashmere. If the reader shall, from our previous desbr^' 
tiohi '^have fOrtned ah idea of the atmosphere regibdl^*. & 
wilj hfeadUy ima^he whai a magical effect, ali^ost what,h 
tiai’:',toa»,' it'Iniparts’to the whole scene. And''.th&' 


the; That eEpah^ of sky yisiblfe' atohee, arid divet^lffed' 
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« ' t A it need the p^^ of a Rtts^iP to ( 1 «- 

Jcfle V *fyi gw ^da inlSnitely to the be»uty 

Anene Without it, so vast a circle of moontaina and so long 
nf the scene, w iinon® But when the jnetUBtajus 

a plain must have ®uw’.at another are obscured 

nt one ^pomt stand out 11 P are*dark with gloom} when 

gt flSg r Sorts' -Sr:- 

'Jmdsoaw, wtat » y „g„y of the odebrated 

geneialione of artots. we m.o toarietp, andweaxe 

"Tw *07 the dew froi the Tukht-Jsoleiman of Cashmere 
confident tliat toe view them. Bake, river, 

^ bear ” .^laio foliMe, ate sorely the 

mouatain. “and'these are*^all combined in a 

eatent, in the great 
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•i‘ K and London. 

whh vekndahs in which fhey love to dt 

JnnTCrattJe shawls in^shop 
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file Shergurhee^ the Moha-Baja’s palace 
down, ana a quantity of valuable records destroyed* IPhe jsitseeta; 
and alleys are very dirty; there is nothoughtof cbnfeervanw; the 
teeming population is huddled together in a most squalid 
But the real high street of Srinugger, the river, is a noble one. , 
It is crossed by seven bi’idges, consisting of a wooden roadwaj?* . 
resting on massive piers of solid beams of wood piled one oUi^e ,' 
other. Sometimes small wooden houses and shops are builti on- 
the bridge, which then has the appearance which old London 
Bridge used to have. In the afternoon the river is full of row¬ 
ing boats of parties going on pleasure, business or trade. At 
certain seasons tlie scene is enlivened by the boats of European 
gentlemen, who take a row on the river in the same way ae they 
would take a ride on the Course. Often two French merchants 


may be seen with their red Fez caps. These are agents in the 
shawl trade. The next great street is the Fish Canal, excavat¬ 
ed by Sooltan Zamoolahdeen. ’ 

The houses on either sidlfe of the’ canal are lofty, sombre and 
picturesque. This is justly considered the most characteristic 
portion of Srinugger. There are also two other canals. The city 
is not rich in public buildings. It has however a Jumma mosque, 
which is not very handsome, bein^ utterly dissimilar in architec¬ 
ture from the imperial mosques ol the cities in Upper India. It 
hiw no tall minarets. But it has delicate tapering spires of wood, 
and lofty pillars of cedar on pedestals of black marble, soaio- 
thing like what the pillars must have been in the temple pf 
Jerusalem. There is a fine Hindoo temple of great antiquityj>. 
anti a largo stone mosque. Both these have been turned into,,, 
rice granaries. There is one beautiful shrine of Bha|i^ Haau^jlu 
situate on the bank of the river. It is built of wood; the roof 
is in a kind of gable form surmounted by a graceful woodbn spire. 
Sbtergurhee,or Moha-Iiaja^s palace, is abuilding quite new au|i per¬ 
fectly unpretending. The only thing to mark it is the ^t ^ 
of a Hindoo Bhiw&Ta. It was here that the late Moha-Riya . 

ed his last during themo^ critical period of 1857. Ips BO%tne 
present Moha-Bi^a, is building a topab of black stone tp be 
mcjwnted Hereafter by a gilt cone,-at a place about thr^ ni^^e; 
from, this efty^ There has been no census taken of the;ei^ 
latidn. , Jtt may. probably number 250,000 persons. 

the Jaraveiler shall expect to see at Srinu^er pietu**e^^iS:,; 
cosiw&s, and numbers of handsome Cashmeree wqmSn 
{dvthe 'ghats on ^the water’s edge^hjp 
; In. jthe cit^ of Upper India the people o ‘ ‘ 
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Ahd the dmh, Thelonij flowing overcoat h6tin(3 

lit the with a glrflte <^r white cloth, is with all elaeises Arab* 
hl^k j the l^ troasers are of the same eoloura or else 
white; ' attempt at colour is the cjoarse red dress wdra 

by adihd of the women in the lower classes. The men are a 
tml, brOfhd; handsome race* The women of the upper claves 
innst di^btless be handsome; but no European traveller has an 
u^'ortuiity of Judging of this. Certainly the women of the 
lower and. middle classes, to be seen about Srinugger, are hotre> 
ihafkal^' in appearance. The children are Often pretty and 
aometimes beautiful. It is perhaps superfluous to add that much 
"the same rules in regard to the seclusion of women prevail in 
Cashmere as in India. 


Srindggei* is of course rich in various kinds of cloths, carpets, 
and shawls, made from goafs hair, or wool, or cotton. All 
Idnda of armoury and cutlery can be made. The papier mach^ 
wares are excellent. We will. In this place, give a few details 
onhjr regarding the shawls and the papier inaelid. 

If you visit a shawl factory you will be ushered into a long 
'^bomj with a number of wooden looms in it^ at which sickly-loolS 
>&g men and boys are sitting. The pattern of the shawl is first 
drawn On paper in ink or pencil. Then the master workman 
, ‘fWho must be a skilful person) places this pattern underti^th 
some open thread work, which is partially transparent so that 
he ''can see the pattern underneath. Then with needle and 
• ; coloured thread, he works the pattern on to the above-mentioned 
, thread work which thus serves as a foundation. To work qjit 
b^i^nsd jpattern in this way demands both skiU and iititeili- 
?;)|ehce'R after that the operation is mechanical, though still re- 
accurate eye-sight and delicate fingers. One num 
me pattern, worked out in original as above (|esorib- 
reads out to others thus^—so many red threads, so 
Wile, m many yellow, and so on. Others note dowfi op pa- 
■''Xeads out _ Thus a'number of'scores,-, as i4 wer^ 
opt at the same time* These are placed bi^re the 
Wo*;ltih«n. Bach Workman looking at his score w#ks> ih the 
thmdf with hi^ loom according thereto. Tins loom Wbrh is re-. 
J;,|^4:;}|^^lei’and;:-oxpeiieive.‘: A number- of «dsb 

'' These,'though 'beimiifid.-eoohgL 


A wougn peaufiiui -enonglt, 

the others, 

tribute shawk:wh^4^^)^i 
4b;iha Queen^^^ 
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best days of Sikh rule there were about 7,000 families engaged 
in this manufactory; tltero may bo now some 10,000, At 
the rate of fioe j>ei family this would give about 50,000 persoi^. 
The Kevenue yiehlcd to the Moha-Haja from the shawl duties 
may amount to twelve lakhs of Rupees, or £120,000 per annum* 
The demand for shawls in Euro 2 »e is great and increasing. And 
though there are cii cumstances that retard the j)rogress of the 
manufacture, yet more and better shawls are made at the present 
than at any loi'mer period. The great mart is of course Paris. 
Cun*»equeutly tl)e Srinugger shawl-merchants evince much in¬ 
terest m fcrcnch politics. Their i)rofits were for the time 
much dimiuishod by the Russian war. When we were at 
JSiinugger several morchanib were nnKiously enquiring about the 
pending hostilities between Fiance and Austria, in consequence 
of which they ap[>rehe*ided a gi oat fall in the price of shawls. 
We may add that tlie goat, whose hair supplies this matchless 
material, never ajqieais at Srinugger. JIc can only exist in the 
snowy regions ot Thibet. * The Moha-llaja tried to dome^tioate 
two oi thcbc animals at Si inugger, but they sickened and died. 

Asia wellknowu, there aie colonics ofCashmcree shawl-weavers 
in se\eral cities ut tlie upper l^unjab, such os Jvoodiana, Amritsur, 
Lahoic, Nooipore. 'riic shawls made at these places are equal in 
texture and 2 >attci.n to tl>o C.ishmerc shawls, but inferior to them 
in colour, Iho dyes oi (.''abhmerc are auri\ailed. The natives 
attribute this unajipruachable suiicriority to the purity of the 
air and the water. 

Tlie jiapier machf^ work is done in this wise. First there is a 
nooden tramework, o^cr that i^ laid strip after strip of paper in 
thiu layers. These aio gummed together. Ovei this sub- 
stauce IS laid a white cement made from a kind ot lime, and the 
whole is put out to dry. The puiier substance thus prepared 
is taken off the framework, and painted over in various colours 
with floral devices. The painted surface is then touched up 
with liquid gold, and the thing is oouqilcte. Inkstands, ei^ar- 
cases, caid-cases, and blolting-books, are the principal things 
made in this w'ay. They are very tasteful and elegant* 

The suburbs and lake of Brinugger now claim a brief uotioo* 

At tiie Fastem end of the city, on the river side, there is a love¬ 
ly suburb, where the Mahomedou Governors used often to re^rt, 
where later the Bikh Governors, such os the ^eat Huri Bingh 
Kulwa, the heir apparent Bhere Singh, the BheiBi Imamood^een, 
built summer houses and gardens; and. where the late Moha-* 
K%ia Golab Singh built several charming Uttk Bungalow^ 
the aeeommodation of British Officers. AU^Furopeau iisttw 
now resort thither. There are beautiful avenue! of po}^ar 
sound the place, and one celebrated avenue about a auuMl 
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long, planted enmojl/iy years ago by the Mahomedan rulots^and 
flomctUnee used os a race course. Tliia rcmintls one of some of 
the intorminablo pojplar uvenue-* of Ijombardy* 

Xhe Hurl iPurbirt citadel has alietwly been alluded to. lu 
tlio time of tlie Mogul Erapcrois, palaces, public and 

mosques, all handsomely built, wore tlusteied round the foot of 
this rock, fn a circle round there the Enpoior Akbav the 
Great built a atone wall of groat breadth and massiveness, 
strengthened with numcious bastions, at an cnormouH cost. 
This wall still reinaium, and forms the real strength of the place. 
At that time there was no fort at the top of the rock. But al- 
terwards the Doorrauce So\creign, Zcnnin MiaU, built one ; and 
among other illustrious prisoners the unfortunate Shall Sooja of 
Cabul wag for some time imprisoned there, 'rhis fort was kept 
up by the Sikhs, and has been repaired by the Moha-Jlaja. 

As the traveller proceeds from the city to visit (he lake, he 
pasBas through a kind of regulating dam, called the gate ol the 
iako.” object of this is to prevent the floods of the river 

from oausing the waters of the lake to rise inconveniently high. 
There are two massive sliding wooden doors which move on their 
hinges. If the river is falling, then the w aters of the lake, be¬ 
ing higher than the river water, I’orce the gates open and pa'^in 
on into the river. If the river is at flood then its waters, being 
the highcrj force the gates in. The gates being shut thus ex¬ 
clude Sue water from invading the lake. These precautions are 
certain^ necessary, for an excess of water in the lake is to bo 
dreaded. Its waters have considerably exceeded the limits of 
former times, to the injury of surrounding gardens and cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Passing onwards through a maze ol swamps and channels the 
traveller will note the “Floating Gaidcns,’* These little gar¬ 
dens really do swim on the surface of the water, and m'e dragged 
about from place to plaoe at will. Planks of wood are bound 
to^etlier with grass ro^s. Over the raft thus formed a mattiujg 
of reed stalks may be placed to give eonaistency. Over thm 
a^n earth is strewn and sown with melons and vegetables. 
Tlve vegetable bed thus formed is set to float on the water from 
which it derives nourishment and moisture. These gardens may 
he seen floating about for miles on the borders of the lake and 
on ehannels wbioh lead to it. They are frequently carried 
oflT hy thieves at night, the abstraction of them being easy, ^ 

Tha aquatic vogeia^on in these waters U rich. There is the 
Siujihara nut, b^ely consumed by Hindoos, and havmg a long 
winding stalk Just like a ohain* It yields a oonsidemle re- 
vehna to ^tate* There is a plant also with a yellow flower 
largely givon to cows, and said to have a very honcflolal cflhct 
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on the miikj which in Cashmerd ie'always 
the " Nilofur Knnjuree” or lily of the moon ; its flower ie wha^, 
and opens out at night, closing as soon as the sttrt begins 
sliine. There ia also the ** Nilofur Shumrce” or lily ofthestm.. 

- Its floiyer is purplish red, and is closed at night, out displays 
itself to the sunlight. At certain seasons when these lilies aro, 
in flower, they enhance the beauty of the lake. The one with its 
pallid aspect-adds to the effect of moonlight on the waters. The ^ 
other makes the face of the lake blush with a rich bfoom during “ 
the noonday glare. 

The lake itself, which is open on one side towards the city 
and river and has the flattest possible banks in that direction, is 
.. abruptly bounded on two sides by steep hills of moderate hei^t, 
but of very picturesque appearance, owing to the purple rocks 
and the intensely green herbage. Along the base of these hills 
the water’s edge was, in the imperial times, lined with summer 
houses and gardens. Among, these, two gardens are pre*emii|ent^ 
namely the Shaleemar gardens and the Nish^t Bagh (** Gurdett 
of Pleasance”) both built by the Emperors. The Shaleemar ' 
gardens were originally adorned by noble plane trees; and by ' 
a stream led from the hill, converted by artificial means unto 
a variety of channels, tanks, cascades and fountains and inter* 
spersed by a number of tasteful buildings, among which the best 
was a summer hous^ resting on black, marble pillars, pedestals, 
cornices and ^aves. . But the glories of Shaleemar are departed. 
The stream no longer runs in the artificial channels. The plane 
trees are stunted or withered, of the buildings the black marble 
pillars alone remaining in a decent state. Their sombre, solemn bean* f 
ty harmonizes with the desolation around. The Moha-Rajais inde|^ : 
repairing it, but the repairs are out of taste; and Shaleemar wbic^ 
is BOW a sad ruin, will soon, in all probability, be permanently vtil* 
garized. The KishiLt Bagh was in tbe same style as Shaleemar, and 
by many persons is suppsed to have been superior. It has i 

ed and is still suffering a similar, fate. Its plane trees are howeyi^ 
in better preservation; and the sketcher may still find a ** subjetsti* ' 
here; On an eminence over the lake there are the ruins of the ' 


Puree Mahal or Ftdries’ abode, built by a priest in the faintly of 
the Bmperoi Akbar this commands the best view Obtainable bftiid ;; 
lakei ' Id another corner there is the Nussem Bagh> a noble M#ve ' I 


" plane "treei ^ere ,l>ewah'Kirpa Bam,, one of*%he 

bnjih" a-'sdtomer houtof'%nt'tiushiin»^lien'do#|^^|i|: 
littlelsland has'boen sttbrnor^ed' 

. ^hO'' device ' of Touf 

’ Ohninti!)'is.a'lk3^rito'bsm''MahomMansa;' > 
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platfoin is cotistructod for a Bicsia, and a plane tree is planted 
at each point of the compass so es to ensure shade to the sitter 
at all hours of the day. The ** Ciuihdr Chunar” is to he met with 
at many places of report in Cashmere. 

In the centre the waters of ibc lake, unonoumbered by flow-^ 
ers or weeds, are deep, d irk, and tiampiii. By day the reilcotions 
are intense. At moonlight the stcue is beautiful. Ondark 
nights, the Moghul Bmpciorfl used to ha\e bonfires lit on 
the lull's in outer tint they might enjoy the glitter ol the 
reflo'dions on the watei. The natives of hruuigger of all classes 
aie fond of i owing about this lake. Huiidieds ot boats, some res¬ 
pectable, sonic of humble build, mav seen be plying there duly. 
And on lostival dajs puts ut the lake are co\cied with gala 
parties of holiday ra.ikeis, just as at times I lie lake ol Lucerne 
is frequemeU by visitors to the chapel of William Tell. 

Wc may hue mention the two othei lakes of Cashmere, 
namely the little Manus lake and the gicat Wullur lake. 

From Simagjicr you may go bv ho it down the river (en¬ 
joying all the w«iy a beautiful view of the snowy Ilurmookli 
mountain) to the Mannlake, a pretty little sheet of aator. 
On the edge ol this tin le is a ruined iinpeiml garden. On one 
side thcie is the little hill ofAha-Teon,” covered with wilda- 
pricots, of which tin ) eljow and iii'-sct fobage in autumn cau-es a 
beautiful reflection on the watei At the foot of this theie 
arc limestone quarric'^ winch iunmh all the lime for build¬ 
ing in Cashmcic. 

From the hlanus lake you may proceed by boat to the 
Wullur lake: this Westeru quaiter, receiving ml the drainage 
of the valley, becomes rilher swimpy, and there are channels 
innumerable. Tlie Wullur lake is a vast sheet of water, about 
6 miles broad and 12 long. It lies iu the Noith West corner 
of tlie valley. On its Eastern side it lies open towards the 
valley; bnt on its three other sides it is abruptly bounded 
by hills, over which there lise the snowy ranges of Huis 
mookh and Sutigobal. Those white mountains, towering 
immediately over the expanse of water, look magnidoent. On 
the Western side there is a hUl jutting out into the lake, 
and surmounted by a Mahomedan shiine named BabfU 
Shookurooddeen. Tlie traveller can easily ascend this bill, 
from the top of which he will overlook the lake and the 
valley beyond. • This is one of the best views in Cashmene, 
though by no means equal to the view from the TukhtLBblei* 
man near Scinugger. In the middle of this lake ndso there is 
an h^pd,^ adorned by the ruins 6f a Flindoo temple and a Ma^^ 
bomedan mosque. But its delectabiiity is destroyed by the 
surface of the giound being mostly submerged by the Vraters 
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of tlje lake. Towards the shores the Sioglia^lt liut 
iiaentioued) is very abundant ^ its red, orange, and bi^w^i^vess 
on the surface of the water are beautiful. In the centre trie water 
is immensely deep, The wind sweeping doWn from the nipun-. 
tains constantly occasions a violent agitation of the surface of 
the water, which then surges with waves like the lake of Garda 
“ Fluotibus et frcmitu asaargena, Boimce, rnariuo.’* 

The boatmen always warn the traveller not to venture across 
after noon-day; as the wind rises towards evening. Once Runjeet 
Singh and his suite, with some three hundred boats, disregarded 
their caution. The lake submitted very quietly at first j but 
having got the Royal Flotilla Avell into the midst of the waters, 
began then to display its tciTors. The boats were battered to 
pieces, and the terrified monarch and courtiers narrowly escaped 
with iheir lives. 

From one comer of* this lake there leads the mountain road 
to Iskardo, and also to tl^e rugged and turbulent regiori of 
Gilghit, against which the Moha-Raja is now organizing 
an expedition. These expeditions, however, occasion a fruitless 
expenditure of blood and money. Of such regions, the natives 
say-—“ if a small force goes what will it do; if a large force goes, 
what will it cat 

We shall now say a few words on the Hindoo ruins of Cashmere; 
which are some of the finest and most interesting of this kind in 
existence. These ruins you meet with everywhere; on the grand 
plateau of Martundh, on the summit of the Tukhti-Soleimah, on 
the banks of the Jhelum-Vidustha, in the groves of Pandrenton^ 
amidst the cedar forests of Baramulla; on the island of the lake, 
on the edge of the Puttun swamps, among the crowded streets df 
Srinugger. They are all in the same style and of the Sathe 
material; and evidently belong to the same aera,—an asra when 
indeed there must have been a long line of kings reigning over a 
prosperous people, when there were giants in the valley, thails 
giahts in skill, art and organization. The oldest may be 1700, th%. 
hitest, 100 years old. The people speak of them as the work of the 
Fandoos, so largely mentioned in the Mohabharut epic.' Few^, 
antiq^uaidan tasks could be more interesting than a research into 
the history of these buildings ; and well has this task beenpi^ 
formed by James Prinsep, Horace Wilson, and Alexander Gtin*- , 
ningham. Tlieir studies have unfolded a history of whicif tilth 
^indem race may be proud; and have shewn that mm the adiNti^ 
of (Qa^^ba^re were as glorious as its climate was Ib^elV.f ^ 
the destiny and explmteof man were Worthy 
80 \tavoured';by'.nature. In thohe day8'^Ca8hme,rh’'|lfhhJi^ 
Oit^iherees,';befbre''any fbre^n inv^er hall- sWep'idver';tW%#fef 
try.' 'The. v^ley-Was thus 'inmbited:;li^i-a' poWe^PsCotioiffi^ppiA 
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tribe, and ibe Moslem had not yet poured in from the 
We«t% overthrow the sacred buildinsrs of Hindooism, and so for- 


lVeet,% overthrow the sacred buildings of Hindooism, and so for- 
cildy convert its people to the faith of Islain. Petailed descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins as they now exist are to be found in books of 
travel, ^nd espeeiaUy in the volumesof Vigne and Moorcroft. To the 
ze^ective modern traveller the aspect of these remains—the 
maseive grey stones from 5 to 10* feet in length and breadth,— 
the noble monolith pillars twenty feet high,—the trefoil arches, 
the elaboi^ate. stone carving of images, flowers, birds, fish, and 
aE maimer of grotesque device,—^the high ornamentation on a 
bold massive surface,—-the noble sites shewing that the archi¬ 
tects deeply felt the grandeur of nature—the long colonnades, 
the imposing gateways,—the leaning or fallen walls, overthrown 
by the shock of earthquake (no force short of this could bring 
down such massive structures)—all these features are power¬ 
fully impressive, and. add greatly to the interest of the scenery 
of Cashmere. 

Tlach ruin too has some special interest of its own. The 
Martundh (commonly called Muttun) ruin near Islamabad, is 
ccmnected with Lulta Dutt, the most splendid of the Hindoo 
kings of Cashmere; is celebrated as being the most extensive 
ruin in the valley ; and is remarkable for its site, being built at 
the top of a long narrow plateau jutting out, like an unfinished 
Giantis Causeway, right into the valley ; standing about 300 feet 
above the average level of the valley, and with a grassy level 
aurfaice looking like a vast race course. This would be consi¬ 
dered by moderns to be the finest and healthiest building site in 
Cashmere. At Bij-Briara on the Jhelum there was the oldest 
apd loftiest temple in Cashmere, built some 200 years before the 
Christian Era. This was tlirown down some 400 years ago by 
Stkund^, the Maliomedan Iconoclast, who used its fine loater- 
iids to built a mosque on the same site. But by the vicissi- 


, ©iugh'lhrew diown the mosque, and ^ain used the same old ma- 
for'a new temple. But this degenerate age does not 
pqi^li^ the architects of the olden time \ and we shall doubtless 
seijB V^e a edifice rearing its littfe head to mock the me- 
moiry pif temple. Avaatipur in^the 

miue U^'gl^bourhood, the remains of a city extend for miles. 

of pies® are covered over with accumulations of earth,, but 
, hVi: ^^^ots the .r^ character of the architecture has been 

made under the direction of Almcander 
■ ci'tyiecalkd after its founder, ^^vantaPutt^ 

afterphrial, and whose 
as'thename'Of 
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t^ersia. ^The ruins of Pandrenton, oldse to; 
tho foot of the Tukhti-Soleiman, attost too ato 
Among these, there was visible a short time i^o a ^atuft 
mcde figure) some twenty feet high. Most of the limbs hair%*, , 
however been' now'carried away by depredators. Here tooie-. 
the graceful tem{de in the mhilt of a tank, and dedicated: to v;: 
water goddess. . . . ' ; i 

We nave by no means exhausted the list of excursions witildni^ 
the valley itself to tempt the tourist. Near Islamabad: at toe BSaafe* 
em end of the valley there are (besides the great ruinaboy^.:^ 
mentioned) the sacred tanks of Martundh and Anauthn^g, ahd v 
the Aclubul gardens. The last n^ed gardens are in utter xuto* ’ 

^ They are threatened with vulgar repairs; which is to be regretted, 
as even their desolation is beautiful. There is a fine sprmg which 
comes bubbling up tumultuously from toe foot of a Hill croWn** 
ed with cedars. Thesgardens, now no more, were constructed; 
under order of the Emperor Shah Jehan. In the sameneighhotir^ 
hood there is the fountain dff Vernag.yfc This was formed ihtp a 
large pool, with arches built all round, by the Emperor Jehmt* 
geer. The water is extremely deep, and has toe most intent 
colour we ever witnessed, something between emerald andaxure*^ 
Still it takes toe reflections of the foliage all around, which in 
autumn has such varied tints. The brilliant reflections upon a 
deep blue ground are indeed lovely. There is a Persian in- , 
SGiiption expressing the admiration wliich the Mahomedans feel 
for this fountain. Close to toe fountain there is an orchard, wher# 


Sir Henry Lawrence once pitched his tent for some.time; also .. 
General Kicliolson in 1856 was encamped there for six weeks, The^^ 
fountain of Vernag is the principal source of the Vidustha-Jhe^y 
lum river. The v idustha is often called the Bihut in Cato*;, 
mmre, and we need not remind the classical reader that It ' 
toe old Hy daspes, ; . 

Exom Srinuggertoe traveller may in two days’journey vh^;^ . 
the Gool-murg” orFlowery Mead.” lu the early part y^v 
May as the snow thaws oW, it leaves the broad plateau a ' 
of red and purple flowers. The eiSect is wonderful., Tito-;' 
flowers soon disappear: but toe meadow is glortoiu»| 

pasture land sito^ted high up in\ the HiUs amidst 'fir 
and tummits.. In siunmer its climate is del%h^tolw 

W« must now toy a few words cm the natural 

'Catom^^*'' 

' -,,The'-'great .staple'of toe valley is' rice. ■ ,JMs 
toror^out aU toe lo wlands* that to, 

, toe Khurewa plateaux* It muto’ 

. totoiandMto muto artificial Irrigation. Its 
first The bsaufiCujLrioo ©r 

" 'SarrsnsSB, ' 
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Kangm valliy, of ty Hoshyarpoor swamp, is certainly to be 
' «bet uritn in Casihmere, but not in large quantities. The crop 
can almost always be depended on; but sometimes a famine 
does occur, as when about 25 years ago, in one autumn night, 
a deadly blast came and smote Mie rice harvest. A native told 
^ue, thht in the evening the pllftle retired to rest with a fine 
harve^ waving^ round them, and* in the morning awoke to see 
that harvest withered. Wheat and barley are produced, but 
of second rate quality. Cotton is grown, so is linseed. Indian 
Com 'and maize are grown not in the valley but on the sur- 
^founding Hill sides. Sugar cane and Indigo you do not see ; 

' attempts have been made to introduce them both without suc- 
• Cess. Safiron of excellent quality is produced, but almost 
■'"’oxcluBively on one plateau. Vegetables of sorts are raised, hut 
Uot as yet European vegetables; not even the ubiquitous potato. 

'fruits—cherries, apricots, peaches, mulberries, apples, 
pears—exactly resemble those of our island. But the Eng¬ 
lish fruite are superior, in flavour and richness. The vino 
grows wild everywhere ; but the grapes of (Jlashmere never 
’ equal those of Cabul. Wild raspberries and blackberries are 
; met with ; but no strawberries worthy of the name according 
fo our English ideas. ■ The flowers, chiefly wild, are much the 
same as those at home. A list of these would comprise most of 
those flowers in which country folk delight at home, such as 
"' Eolyattthua, Porget-me*not, Auricula, Foxglove, wild Geranium, ' 
Combine, and many others, together with the humbler Butter¬ 
cup and il^imrose. But the Daisy is, we are told, not to be met 
with 1 The Lilies we have already mentioned. The country air 
is in ..Summer scented with wild rpses, hawthorn and Jasmine. 
The arboriculture of the valley is not very remarkable. The 
;^plar is of rapid growth. The noble plane tree is so abundant 
^'al to be a we^. But it sufiers greatly from mischief done to 
^ tfli'tojpmost sprouts by a kind of Heron. This Heron is; however, 
fitd^aifced on account of the beautiful black feathers which adorn 
J frs head, and which form the waving crest in which Puqjabee 
\ ^suMfinrs and chiefs so much delight. The cedars whii^ grow 
■■^'tiire Hi]|; rides close tqthe valley, anct which furnish most of the 
l^ lfeil^ng, are poor specimens of the tribe, and would 
hd <x3#parismi with. the giants of the forests of Fan^Or 

, . ■ ■>' ' ■' ' 

e 'whole the pfoductions of Cashflierb^ though of course 

f not highly ^yolopei^ if the advantages of riimato are 
Jfedf ;^e apiculture is very ordbasyi t&ttch thf same 
, yltiis^’<m|»ins mlndia, and there is mtirii<mltumbld w^^ 

be' 'devekiped' by' A' 
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There ie no sucjb a thing as a wheeled yehicle in Cashmerej^ nor 
any lai^e beast of burden such as a camel. But this want is not 
felt where there is such an abundance of water carriage and such 
numbers of ponies and mules. Bujb if the traveller should have 
heard great accounts of the Cashmere ponies^he wiUbedisapo 
pointed b^ the reality. The^Plittle animals have narrow chests» 
foreheads, backs and loins. Their build is slim and their legs 
thin. They are weedy, though active and hardy. The ^st 
ponies come from Ladakh ana Yarkund. The plan would be 
to cross the breeds, and this we understand the Moha-Kajah in¬ 
tends to do. The cows and oxen are small. There are no bufialoes. 
'^The sheep are small;.and the mutton something remarkably 
di^rent from Southdown. Beef is forbidden food, the ruler 
lAling a Hindoo. Fish cannot be caught just now, the Court 
being still in mourning for the late Moha-Bajah. At all the sa¬ 
cred tanks great sanctity is attached to the shoals of little fishes. 
The goat, of the valley is a very ordinary creature. The goat, 
which gives the hair for i9ie shawl^lives up above among the 
snows. ^ 


• There is little or nothing in ihe valley for the sportsman to 
shoot. The sport is all in the neighbouring mountains—deer, 
bears, &c. The journal of a sportsman round Cashmere, would 
have great general interest; but it would carry the reader out 
of the valley into the wilder regions of the Himalayas. 

The climate of Cashmere is warmer than thalrof EngUnd in 
summer, though probably colder in winter. There is n|j|j|egn- 
lar rainy season as in India. Jtain and cloud are frequt^ and 
uncertain as in England. The snow falls in November and 
thaws in Aprjl all over the valley. The lakes and river are frozen 
and coveted with wild ducks. The bear finds it too hard living up 
above, and condescends to the plain. Sometimes the sun is not 
visible for weeks. The natives keep themselves warm in rooms 
heated with hot water, or carry about with them little os^ 
filled with live charcoal. They wear thi<^ db^eringa of graM,j^ 

, like greaves, to protect thejr legs and feet from me snow* S’rdita 
, the great humidity of the climate. One might suppose that fever 
would be prevaleiit* But such is not the case; perhaps owing 
to the altitude, * the valley being fiOOO feet above th^O 
. Whatever the cause, there is little or no fever in Casdunejrnt . 
sentery is hot unfr^uent. Small-pox is prevalent. , 

^cities the various diseaf^ arising from vice and fidi^i 
paWiil to record. For a Bui^pean. invalid the cliiha|o 
< valley ih summer. is not bracing, and though h^bly I 

ia not enukl to that o| the Himalayan Hm, sthfions,, Bht ^ 
and^ spsodations, are most, es^hiliratihi^. and 
the Hills on the march to and from ChiShmere ahd.oCaky M 
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Hills roQiid the valley, is the finest possible. The highest and 
healthiest part of the valley is the Eastern end round Islamabad 
and Vernag. * 

, The population of the valley (though never numbered by 
census) may amount to about 2| millions of souls. Emigration 
used formerly to take place to a dlbsiderable extent; and at the 
great famine, which we have already mentioned, there was a" 
considerable exodus. Emigration is not now, however, permit¬ 
ted. Still ■ it is believed that the population does not increase. 
The aborigines of Cashmere were doubtless a Brahmin colony. 
That is what the people themselves say. Most of them were 
converted to the faith of Islam after the Mahomedan conquest. 
But Uiere has also been a large admixture of pure Mahomedan 
tribes, such as the Mulliks, Meers, Sofees, Sheikhs, Reshees. Tlte 
tribes we have named form an important section of the agricul¬ 
tural'community The RSshees are distinct from the Rishe.es. 
The latter are Mahomedan Saints, though their name is of Hin¬ 
doo origin. The former nre sturdy‘peasants. The two impor¬ 
tant tribes of But an*Rehna, were originally Brahmin 
tiboygh now Mahomedaus. The Buts indeed are the chief agrir 
cultural tribe in the valley|P^just as the Jats are in Hindostan, 
It may be said that the whole population of the valley, shawl- 
weavers, artificers, husbandmen and all, are Mahomedaus, with 
the exception of the Cashmeeree Pundits. These Pundits, though 
comparatively ^few in numbers, are strong in influence and sta- 
tion,i||id form the aristocracy of the valley. They originally 
consmuted the educated class, and wore the only set of men fit 
for business. Consequently they were largely employed by 
the Mahomedan conquerors. It was probably this circumstance 
that procured their exemption from the necessity *of embracing 
; Islamism. Certainly they have all preserved their Hindooism to 
tlm present day. The highest administrative ^sts are not 
’ pftaa bestowed on them. Of the four Civil Districts into 
i^whieh Cashmei^ * is.divided, one only is held by a Cashmeeree 
Pundit. But the best posts in the Customs and Excise, and 
the Ministerial ofi^cea in all departments, are held by them. 

Pundits too have largely emigrated. There are many 
families of them at Lucknow and DelM. At Lahore, the Chan- 
^»s|lor of the Exchequer to Runjeet Bi^h, Deena Nath, was a 
^alJim^ree Pundit from Lucknow. Hus family are still very 
and hold many exoeUent appointments under the 
. Oovernment. They, do^ not amalgamate with the 

the heces^ties of the Cashmere dimata 
made ihSih relax in resjpect to food and other matters M 
'^'Brdia^ieal 'observance. . .Inhere' . Cashmere 

HindoO'C^ Hahemieda%-thaa .in 
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Other countries of Asia. The Mahoiacdans> retaining some old 
Hindoo associations, are less fanatical. Most of them belong ,ta 
the Sheeah sect. But the sectarian Sseal throng which thi 
Sheeahs in India are so troublesome at the season of the 
Mohiirrum festival, does not rage in Cashmere. Once under the 
♦Sikh rule, there was however^ serious disturbance between the 
Sheeahs and Soonnees of Srinugger; since which time the Mo* 
hurrumi has not been kept with any great solemnity. Cashmere 
has at different times been visited a good deal by holy men 
from Arabia and Persia. The tombs of Mahomedan Saints are 


to bo .met with all over the valley, and these shrines are very 
picturesque objects. Most of the ministering Brahmins at the 
Hindoo sacred places are men from India. There is a 
constant ebb and flow of the tide of Hindoo pilgrims who re-, 
sort to various places in Cashmere, especially to^mernath, a 
spot situated in a remote valley towards the Eastern extremity; 
of Cashmere. Amernath is indeed one of the most interesting 
of all the places of HinJocf pilgrimag*^. The hardships of the 
route must greatly enhance the merit of the expedition : for the 
delicate nature of the burning South has to march through the 
snows of the North. At Martundh near Islamabad, Ruryeet Singh 
established several Sikh priests to read the Gruuth ; and those 
men remain there to this day. 

Whatever education there is in Cashmere (and it i8Ji.ot wide¬ 
ly spread) is Mahomedan. Hindoo learning does ilourfsh. 
The language of the upper class, and of official life, is Pj||sian. 
The Pundits, though good Persian scholars, seldom know Sans¬ 
crit. The Cashmeerec dialect, which is based on the Hindee, ip 


written in the Persian character. The Sikh rulers taught the 
upper classes to-speak Punjiii,bee, and as the present Government 
is half Punjabee, that dialect is still generally understood. The 
Oordoo language has not much currency, except with those in¬ 
dividuals who may be connected with the British authorities, and 
with the merchants whose servants and asmts have travelled in 
India. 

The character of the Cashmeeree people does not seem generair 
ly to make* a favourable impression on the European travell^i^s 
who have had thte means of studying it. In gmeral ierintf 
we believe that the Cashmeerees may be characterised as n|ila, 
ino^ensive and industrious, with those defects which .uspaily 
peftain to the weak who have been for many centuri^t hci4 
dpwn^ by the strong. If deceit, chicanery, and litagmt^i^ll 
me to be met wi% amongst them, we must, 
log* tibem severely, remember what their condriton,,^, ’ 
for mnny genemdons. They are cunmng 
gent, hasbfindlnen.-^ They have stro^ farndy 
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women &re bettev nnd more faithfnl than the women of 
Punjab. They understand how to associate, themselves 
together incorporations, and the system of village commu¬ 
nities exists as strongly in Cashmere as in India. JThey are 
not generally violent or fanatical. They are orderly j not much 
addicted to crime either againsf life or property. But if ex¬ 
asperated they are capable of desperate acts. The town folk 
are a sleek, thin race, with delicate nervous organixation. The 
country folk are as sturdy muscular fellows as you would see any¬ 
where. Though they love their native valley they do not ap¬ 
preciate its scenery, and seliioih know even the names of the 
ettrrouhding mountains. They seem to have no taste for mili¬ 
tary service, and have never been enlisted as soldiers either by 
the Sikhs or by the present Oovernment. On the whole it may oe 
said that th% Casbineerees embosomed in the Himalayas are 
« population sui generis’, very different from the fierce 
and fanatical tribes on their Western border, from the Thibetan 
races of Ladakh on the Jforth, from the Rajpoot mountaineers 


on the South and East. ‘ , 

. As is well known, Cashmere was, after the Sutlej Campaign 
.of 1846, made over by the Lahore Oovernment under the aus? 
pices of the British authorities to Golab Singh, King of Jummoo. 
Golab Singh had, in atldition to his hereditary principality, of 
JumtnoOjijg^quired Kishtwar to the East and Ladakh to the 
NoHh of Ibsshmere ; vrhile the Puonch and Chubal country to 
the South was held by members of his family- Thushewae 
de facto possessor of the country round Cashmere when that valley 
was made over to him. He died in 1857, and. was succeeded by 
his smBt Rumbeer Singh, the present Moha-Raja. He holds the 
vsdley with about |.t>iOOO troops, tegular and irregular. The 
men am chiefly hill Rajpoots, with a sprinkling of Mahomedans 
rfinoftn the regions near the Indus, of Punjabees, and of Goor- 
hhaSk There is ngthing to remark in their discipUiie smd . 

In thJtiTil administration, the police would, aeem 
to be effective, so far as the suppression of crime goeeu.:, Fine 
Is largely resorted to as a pumsnment, and so is imprisonment. 
Fi^aers may he seen grinding rice on the borders .the 

Mkeji There may be some attempt fft judicial sysh^i 
Wt it-is ^uite nndeveliOped. The Revenue amounts to aho^, 
lortyii^hs of per mmumt of whioh;25r 

and tlm rest from Custon^aiid.F3imae^.'>"I^ 
ta3r:„fe' '.-^^lleoted and consequents.,the 

..y4ilpi^i:|^ai,te.rnceive'^;and.ai^|^ -rast 

‘vijlsgecommunities ia;,kepl;,q|f'5^i!|d;'' 
^llages^',.nnd^ibf ;K^les..of yilkgee"arev 
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Under the Mogul Emperors. Village accountants are also to 
be found all over the valley. ^ ^ ^ 

We have touched but very lightly on the social and |)dlitical 
condition of Cashmere. The subject is an extensive and in some 
respects a delicate one. It could not be done full justice to in 
an Article like the present. 

We shall not conclude without briefly adverting to tiie 
Geographical work which has been for some time past go¬ 
ing on in Cashtnere. For the past four years a highly trained 
party under Capt. Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers, with¬ 
in the control of the Surveyor Oenerai, has been engaged in a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Cashmere and the surrounding re¬ 
gions. The work of this series will ultimately be incorporated 
with that of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India. This 
work is now nearly concluded for Cashmere | the altitude of 
the principal peaks, the direction of the ranges, the principal 
towns, and such like points have been fixed with the utmost 
scientific precision. And the varied details of the. valley itself 
have been marked in with perfect topogra[>hical delineation. 
Soon therefore Government and the public will be in possession 
of the best possible map of Cashmere, Capt. Montgomerie and 
his assistants have indeed rendered services by which the com¬ 
munity at large will greatly benefit. They have undergone, in 
addition to mental labour, much physical toil and har^phip ; they 
have borne every vicissitude of climate and the extremes of heat 
and cold T>uring the crisis of 1857, they were a small band of 
Englishmen, in the heart of the Himalayan mountains, separated 
from one another, and divided by a long and rugged tract from 
their fellow-countrymen who were carrying on such a struggle 
in Northern India. Their position ther^re was isolated and 
trying; and peculiar’even among the accidents of that ter*- • 
riblo time. But the Cashfnere Survey was never suspend^ 
for a moment, its progress was as good as ever. Captain Mont>» 
gomerle and his Assistants shewed a good %xample of how En^ 
Ushmen can preserve a cairn attitude in the midst of troubm 
and alarm, and adhere to duty and work in tlie midst of distrao- 
tions. And it is but due to Captain Montgomerie to say that 
high scientific attainments he adds temper, discrelton and 
aptitude in dealing with natives of all classes. \> 

now to conclude. If we ^all have at all sueoeedt^' ili- 


imparting to those, who have not visited Cashmete 
^e valley, as it appears in the present day; qy in revivi»g''rt|s 
i^ehdlleetiexm of those who have visited thet matchless 
object will have been more then accomplished* 
heard.of'Ckdtmere. say that 
Hogtile' In >#t^''fi>ndness' i>ir scenery 
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gHie meoKiiT oi the Great Moguls is ^oiated m the mmds of 
to With tha Mra of E^ire. Th^ aMi,'|.« tsw^uM, 

to 'll&rw of to Past Hot since Bnfish^ ^ 

l^'h^Sioaea pver Horthem 1“^ 

marked t)t the people that another Imperial race has ansen to 

l»iaiPaie^iP Asm!' And in 

the'IProsent does resemble the Great Mogul of 
§s‘ '^<)iniprehen»ive policy, his systematic 
power ' of controlling diverse races, his efforts for 
ii^avei^ent But the two resemble each other m a lesser, though 
f maS idiosyncrasy ; in tliat they are both Bovera 

6f Haitmi! Both the Englishman and the Mogul came to In^ 
Tcblder climate. The Mogul panted for green iiaetures 
and running brooks; for an atmosphere that admitted of 
exercise; f(»r wilder regions where he could ride and walk and 
tot And so does the Englishman. Whenever time or 
Sortunity permitted they both betook tbemsclves to the 
^unalayas^ for refreshment after labour in the plains 
India. ^The Englishman raises up stations and setUements at 
twenty different places on the southern side of the Himalayas 
The Mogul enriched and beautified Cashmere (alre^y so rich 
Mid b^&ful') with gardens, summer hous^ and palaces. In 
many climes and places such as Granada, Constsmtinople, Da- 
ittascus, Cairo, the skill and genius'of the Mahomedans be- 
oueathed to the admiration of posterity, specimens nf noble 
archtoture in the midst of interesting scenery. In Caslmere, 
the Mogul works equalled, in beauty and interest, the fairast 
B^c^ri ever raised by Mahomedan hands. Among the Men 

guls the Emperor Jehangeer is to this day remmbered for 

with whicii he regarded the valley of Cashmere. He 
wTsiTand watTh tL Irinugger Lake/ he would tok the 
Efface of the water as it reddened with the purple splendor of 
lotus in sunshine^, or as it was adorned with the 
of the lily by moonlight j he would observe in the w^rtm 
i^eotions o/the changeml sky, and of the mountaans wi^ th^ 
ahematioBS of gloom and glory; and in the darkness of n^t 
Should see hill sides lit u^ with bonfires refiecUd 

times %vex on the glittering lace of the Lake. Ajg^iU 

hliie denths of the YemaK fonato* 


kad promised to Believers. ' 

WHh #lBy oarHed :to Yoraag ^ mo. 

#bi^ all Ms donmnioas. p. 

^ from the Buniab up 
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great range. Throughout his life-time he woiiW use the often re¬ 
peated saying, that if there be a Paradise on earth, it is this 
^.ueen of valleys. Little' then did he think tliat this verdict 
would be confirmed in after ages by many an English Officeiv 
who should resort to Cashmere to brace his frame by the breezes 
of the North, and to refteeh hia mind by communion with na¬ 
ture. But while doing this, the reflective Christian traveller 
will have thoughts which it never entered into the heart of a 
Mogul to conceive. He will inwardly pray that the bounteous 
Providence wliich has vouchsated so many choice gifts to Cash- 
mere, may one day bless its people not only with material pro¬ 
gress, but also with moral advancement and with theenlightenr 
merit of tlie Truth.. 


SsmuBza, 1Z59, 



©F Tiin: i5i>YA2f a&mt« 


Art. the C&mrtiisiiojiers eppotfited^if en^ 

^^ite i««a the Orpdnikhtion of the Indian Armpt together'toitk 
the Mpiutee of Moidence, and Appendix. 1831^. 

Pep^ri of 3iaJof General Jffancock, i85&. 

3f . Potpfr.s coftfiected mih the Reorganization of the Armg. in 
Xndiati Supplementarg to the Report of the Army Commission* 

;.;,i 839 .‘.‘ • 

4.' Copies of Correspondence between the late Court of Directors^ 
^idre > Resident of the lute Board of Control^ and Has present 
yJSecriMry of State for India, respecting the AiniLLERY Fouckr 
in JmRa from the comwencenmnt of the late JSlutiny to the pre¬ 
sent date; Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 

, IWi April, 1839. 


Amongst the numerous and grave topics, demandJug oarly 
and careful consideration in connection with the more edicienti 
and economical management and control of‘ the vast Indian 
, Bmpire which has been entrusted by Providence to the govern-* 
.ment of Great Britain, there are none which in importance and 
ui^ency are equal to the vital question as to the speediest and 
most eneclive mode of reorganizing the Anglo-Indian Army,.a 
question upon the prompt, practical and judicious solution of 
which hinges the very existence of that Empire. ' 

V In July last year, when the project of transferring the direct 
Government of India from the East India Comjjany to: the 
Crown, was still under discussion, a Commission was ap|a>mted 
to eaquiee into the existing condidon of the Indian Aro}^ and 
the idtanges it might be expedient to make Urerein. In Ma^ah' 
of i)iie present this Commission submitted its tef^art; 
.which has now been several months before 

however, with ]the exception of two sterile debate# hi the 
iWse of Commons and the passing of a hill to increa^ ^ 

h^tiropean ibree in India from twenty, to thii^y !th#US^ 
apparently, been taken in this mostimpo^at 

_ ^11 *_ __ *\.i ... 


upon and some 


it^^l|^4e^>|o^;.t^4e(')edh%^ni-nulitory<,'ecmtm^ of .the, 


lifcOKOAMiAriON pt 



tW tiqie as a serious though necessary evU> is stiU maiutftlnOd 
peiulmg the settlement at* the genesral ;question, of sjfeUygSfetii^ 
eation^ ^and tliat at an ea|^tise so enormous as to he lit^^aUly 
ruinous to the finances of the empit*©. . 

Every day’s delay in this matter is .prejudicial to the iuflueaed, 
and pre^Uffe of the British Government in India, and adds tp the 
financial embarrassment, an evil already difficuj|t to deal Withy 
whilst it also tends to excite anxieties and fears with refc]|renc& 
to, their future fate and prospects, in the minds of all menibefa, 
European as well as native, in the existing Services. It is tlser^* 
fore imperative that the subject should be promptly and earnesBy 
taken up ami fairly grappled with, in order that some sound 
leading principles should be laid down, and some system adopt¬ 
ed which may be at the same time practical and suitable to the 
existing circumstances and to the employment of all efficieni; and 
trustworthy material now available; a system which, whilst inau-** 
gurating a thorough and unsparing reform when such is unquee* 
tionably requisite, shall introduce no unnecessary changes to 
meet mere tlieorctical plans or experimental crotchets j whicht 
shall, moreover, initiate even needful changes with all due precaui 
tlon and consideration 5 and which, whilst aiming, as the firaft 
consideration,'to secure the best interests of the State, shall !io<t 
be unmindful of the rights and privileges of those who have 
already, for more than a century, done that State such good 
service. The broad principles upon which such a system of 
oi'ganixation , must be based should be clearly defined by 
the home authorities, under whose orders, arrangements mighfi, 
be commenced at once for the organization in England of the 
European force required, leaving to the local Government of 
India; -to fill in the outline and carry out the necessary details, in 
regard to. the native force mid the requisite local e«tablish)f 


mep'ts.. ^ 

. The -printed report of the Commission on the Organisation df 
the, Indian Army is somewhat meagre, and on several of ilfei 
moat im^rtaxit points is undecided, great difierenco of opinldii 
Oidsting not only in the evidence elicited but amongst the .CpPKk 
tnif^ioners. themselves : nevertheless the re^rt as ]pabBsli0!il 
odntauns'-riimongst some worthless and objectionable 
«Q^ ipf: Veduable record, more especially in the 
sup^ment' Twelve questions were pH before thW 

and report;^ and these fom^d f 
first.'Was “'-the-term^oii^^ 
of the‘^East India Company was to M 
questioii had 

■m ^ a' ^ Mm. ^ ^ ki' i A f '‘k. I.. 


# by ''thedtot: of ^ and 

forlbo 








leidiioAKis^Tioit^ or the tn^’uvf 


0 InSia from ilie Eatt ladla Cctopiny %6 the Obwa ^ the §0iii 
CtAUse of which Act 4illhictly aim My g:«»ratrtee» to the tleei!! 
exiedog ihomWe 0 the Army of the East lOiSa Ooio|)&ttyt<ooe 
ite trahsler to the'Orowfl^ " Hh pay^ pemiana^ oilawames xind 



5 E1d8’'^eage if rapst important, and must be eafrefuUy horwel*! 
imlnd m the consideration of any plan for the future tn^aniaattiOn 
of ''ikjb .'Xnjthan Army. The 2na, 3rd, 7th, 9th, lOth lidi 
Oti^tlOOB all bear on the chief point for consideration, in its two* 
mid aspOct of the permanent force required for India, and ita 
lSOmpO>ition, more especially with reference fso the relative-pro* 
l^tionEf of Europeans to Siatives in the several arms. As re^ 
gahls the humeneal strength of the force to be permanently 
liainlkiiied, ‘ the Gommissioners experience some diffeulty in hx- 
iOg a d^nite amount, and they quote the conflicting opiniona 
gIvOn in evidence upon this point. They consider however that 
when peace and order are perfectly restored, railway and river 
, corc^nnications available, and defenave posts ereCt^ through- 
the 'country, a European force in round numbers of 
. 80,000 men might be sufficient, which, with the proposed 

,i|ili|)iortidn8 of 2 Natives, to 1 European in the Bengal, and 3 > to 
6 the Madras and Bombay PresidenoieSj would give a Native 
^fbree of about 1,90^000, They earnestly reconUnend however 
, the Artilleiy arm should be mainly a European feyce^ a 
lb# exceptional Native Batteries being maintained fear particular 
dtiNi:^ ahd for stariona unsuited to the location of Europeans, 'ji' 
Athi 6th, 8th and 12th questions all have reference 
,, ^css direct to a much contested point,-—the 

reg^ which is of the most widely div^eat chorao* 
''iinA'nOttm&equetttly representing the mtwrt ektremO'vlewiy 
Whether the European.portion of the|ndlw 
Shhiild he e*cln»ively a Erne or a Ijocal force, or oeinpde- 
, ■ ^letdfoiei of' a mixture of the .two 't-^he' hc^t mtei "Of 
|^g''£#‘;BUchA force, or of'relieving'Line 
.. .hefer; Ommoli^tlon of the'two forceewad.'texchahgefm^’ 

be practicable with the .perfect 
A. the'service of . 




iiopers were' 
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ilyij coaflistmg of the Secretary of State for Iiidia t^e 
Iwiion Olhcers on the Commission, hold equa% atrong 
niona in favour of a very ccfnsiderahle Local force, specially fipfr. 
tended for service in India.^ Both parties support their, vie^s <h^:’’ 
arguments and .reasons given in detail. Both carry their ppi* 
nioas to a somewhat ultra limit, so much so as to leave oh 
unbiassed minds a conviction that the wisest and safest cours^i#' 
p^hably to be found between the two extremes. 

, Independent of the report and opinions of the Commissioners, 
themselves, whose previous training, habits and natural bias wersf, 
oalculated to render unanimity of opinion doubtful, and in seme 
measure to disqualify them for the duties of impartial judges,^ 
more especially when three of the members, viz. the Secretaries 
of State for War and for India, as also the Commander* in* ChieC 
of the forces, were, to a certain extent, personally interested jhltf 
the decision,—the position and patronage of their several a|)r, 
pointments being materially affected by it,—there remains In. 
the minutes of evidence and, as already stated, more especlaliy In' 
the. appendix and supplement, a mass of valuable information 
bearing on the various phases of the whole question, sutheient in 
itself to afford ample material for the formation of a sound and 
practical opinion on the leading features of this important ques^ 
tion. Amongst Uie most valuable of the various documents re¬ 
ferred to, may be 8i)eciaiiy quoted tho minute by the present 
Governor General of India aud those of the Governors and Conn^ 


]nander8*in-Ghief of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies^, 
the evidence verbal and recorded of Lord Llienborough 
minute of Majof General Mansfield, the Chief of the in 
India^ W;hich may be inferred to represent the views of tlie 
Commianderrin* Chiefthe minute of the Military Secretary to 
Government s that of the Punjab Commission, consisting .ol 
<|ahn Lawrence, Brigadier Chamberlay no and Colonel Kdwax^Sl 
tlmse of Sir Bartle Freer, Major General Sydnev Cottou# 
and eff .Colonels Mayhew and Greene, the Adjutants Ueneml c^; 
the ISen^ and Bombay Armies, and of Sir, Viviim 
Major ^ Genemd ‘ Tucker ; formerly Adjutants General^at^ Ma 
i^td Bengal i^die reports aud evidence of Colonel Puraod| 
yme t^r^ly ap|>omt^ i»» c^^^ layliefore thePommissf 

l^ormation on tme subj^t; the minute of Colonel Holland 

Cmnmisslonem 

ua^e^v^mipeetell'y .! mmotea- .ofH,; .t^e >jPu 

^CvBurltOn, t)b[e sepai^'- rf 



4vide»oe iMid i^iforma-fcjeia.J sifting it 

aliiiv • ftdoptiM without b^sitfttlcin ^uch plaus ^ 


uuaritmefo^^ 


Jy?" 




ox local tecs, or with personal ^ud prwtioal e^riepcej.n^^^ 

ma due^ aftpw^uee for -tlio indueace of professional bias and m;* 
terestV; striking as it were on average, not only between 
rical dteppanciea, but extreme views; and keeping; 
ohfeU-rln teomical and efficient force-^steadily m view, yn^- 
oSt losing sight of tjie rights and privileges of all oowetned 5 it 
Would apparently not be a very difficult matter to arrive at a de*^ 
finite conclusion on the leading points of this great apd impo^ 

Lit question ; the main features ol which once fairly 
^ comparatively 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to discuss 
auestjon in its several bearings, taken seriatim, lu-tho spmfe 
SSSe adv(?cated ; at the same time offering, with all deference, 
such personal opinions as some considerable local expenen^ and 
i iLg a«d careful consideration of the subject may, it is hoped, 

beifound to justify* ' « , ,* ' , ^ 

^The first ami most imfibrtant portion of the question, ^d one 
that should be considered on its own merits, independent ot 
local or spedal interests, is the anwttnf of the Force to heperm^ 
^hi mmntained in India, and its cornpositmn ue .r^ards ihe 
qrws and m jfroportiom of Europeans 
^me considerable time must elapse before the details m a®y 
MiSme\fortKe reorganization of the Army can be fiw# and 

to»ghtjnjt® 


SU of ,»awa 7 ooniitS® tlu, 

SST'i not'coteet®<^» at .least, well.advaucedfth#^^ 

bieim's m ^ btesm commupicatipn on the ^ PangeSj: the' 

iwb# thew chief tributaries will have been e^t^ded: WttS# 

4rA«ftd' i/that the' Country generally will have been drsa^edi pm* 
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ill «oftetitttt^ Ami^y tlif^r^ cAH W no 'f>6J!Weiitticiifc'a4id 
feoliiig of security, ftnd without such scctirity comraei^iw* 
conhdeuce> enterprise, and^ national prosperity ate 
cehle. Hot a man should be maintained in the Indian 
who is not reajly required, but every man on the foils should 
b0^aa efficient as careful training and liberal equipment eau rbif* 
der the soldier, * 

Assuming that the Police force is available for the pCf* 
forihance 'oT all duties connected with the support of the 
venUe and Judicial departments, and fully equal to cope wirii 
ahy .'atuouut of disarmed rabble; the duties of the regular force 
would be more HUiited than was the case prior to the mutiny of 
' 1B57, whilst the increased facilities of movement would render a 
smaller force more generally available. ; 

Bestricted as it would thou be to purely military duties^ 
haComes desirable for moral effect, for training and real efficiCu- 
ey, that the force should, for the most part, be kept together in 
considerable bodies of all arms formed into Brigades or movCAble 
Columns, constantly exercised and always ready for service^" In 
all such Brigades there should hot only be a proportion of 
ropeans, but they should, as a general rule, form the mainstay 
car basis of the Brigade, the native troops acting as auxiliariesr. 

' For.the greater portion of these Brigades the most convenieht, 
safe and handy composition would be three Begiments or Bat-r 
tali(His of Infantry, of which one to be European, a Battery of 
Field ArtiUeryi European of course, and, where Cavalry >y^ 
requisite or the ground suitable for the employment of that am/ 
A body of three Squadrons, of which one to be Europescui 
native IKn’tioh being Irregular Cavalry. ' 

Brigades to be judiciously disposed over the cOtiUtt^ 
iu rlietieulated eommunicatioln with each other, occupying the 
mnDisiviinportaht political or strategical positions, comihU^fh^ 
communthations, overawing Any large towns wlifii jp*;- 
j^IaUons of disaffee^ oi* tfoublesouie character, aUd |)rothetli^^ 
rii^:^feut''ebthiuerciai''eiries'of the empire. ' ji, 

'Brigade etatioh there should invariably be a for^eff 
defended by'a ^all garrison, 

2The'.'Bright ^pense ma.|Minek^|l^ 

i gig fc Eu»opeah'^c^€#e-'iitd, men,' and 
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Jbe90xi that assuredly ought aot to forgottea^b^t.i;^kth^^,t^l|« 
iiu|)rovod upon. ' ,4 v,>, 

jA, reference to the map of India will ehew t^t, oecnpylhg ,|>h1y 
'the nioat important positions, there would be an^absoluteinece?** 
eity. for at leaet 48 Brigade Stations, exclusive of the lt^ery^0 
in the ,Hills; and on this fact the calculation foy tlie miniihuhi 
iptce to be employed may be based. 4B Brigades of the prcH 
posed compoahion would give an average of 48 European Ko'* 
giments and 9G Kative Battalions of Infantry. 

But making allowance for onc-tbird of these Brigades or Cof- 
lumns having only Wings instead of whole Regunents of Euro¬ 
peans, and calculating on an addition of at least a dozen Native 
.'Battalions to compensate in some measure for this deficiency of 
f^uropcaua, there would then be required 40 European and 108 
Native Regiments. The Hill Reserves would add 6 of the 
former ; 12 of each would be required for Grand or Divisional 
Garrisons and for the defence or control of large cities ad¬ 
joining them, and 6 European Regiments for increasing the 
strength of the most important Brigades; this would give a total 
of 84 European Regiments and 128 Native Battalions as the mi^- 
miim force of Infantry absolutely necessary, 

, he requisite strength of Regimejits or Battalions is another 
pQi'tant consideration, yfhe evidence taken before tlie Commisskm 
Vras generally opposed to large Regiments, which were considered 
uunecessarilv expensive, as they certainly are unwieldy; ^d 
Was stated by more than one witness that the moral efiect ofa 
Regiment of seven or eight hundred men was nearly, if not qdl^ 
lE^ great as that of one a thousand strong or more; 
alway s computing force by Regiments or Pultum^ not bx> 
huMred or thousand , . . Lj 

, ;Dndout»tedly there is great truth in tliis;, but on th^ idfhisr 

^ guard against falling into the.opporite 
excessively weak Regiments in a oUmate like tnatoa 
Indli,,,where any epidemic, or a sickly season, might reduce eudb 


int to a, mere skeleton in a few weeks or evep .daye, 
„ ^ a minimum strength per company of 90 of all ranke* eX^ 
^; pf Ofilcers, wpuld aSbra a safe, convenient and ecpnonii^ 

tpmi of.?!0I*'%Konets for^eiacI^?'Enro»e^ 
• .This s.trength^;jsven almXy 
,'wonid give hji “ 

pie? 
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Adlrlv ' sliiiifi ia coiapoeitioa to pO 
force ' A^’^itoe troOp^' .w-otfld 'li^Vci to 
^r'=bv (Sontinizents aad I^cid Qorpl, 


M ttoe still in existence *uw.^ , 

llbuld not be assumed at less than 

ir|5iS±:;KSS=;?„r.^'^ 

gi?ji,2inf»ntry force for iiU Mia of ^ ^ 

64 ®uroRgan Regiments SOU Strong, hr 

im £w&r JJative Eegimeete 720etrong. = 86.4W 

. S: j.^'«lar Native Kegl^nto 720 etrong. - 28,W 

Infantry force of = ^ 17a,8»» 

iiW-a proportiou of eaactiy. one European to two Natiy^ ,. 

Of Cavalry the events of the two past years toe shewn 
iid^esaitr for a large permanent increase upon tW old esta,Muh^ 
tomrltr^epeeilll} ae regarde tiie Enropean portion of ^ 

iTt_mijrhtadvaatasreoto; 


W W ^hfl' same as tMt of the inianwy, ot a® uuc w 
&le Native portion should be Irregular, a fact upon w|iti th^ 
ISdence eiven before the Cominiseioo was nearly uni^mo^- 
v-lft Bifgade, in t^Mch the natnre, of the 
W>« notoSuoeed to the employment of CavalrJ-jiehonla^ .w™" 
iK^Sn^thie arm. ^ce^t 
diiii^^hbn neighbourhood of aspemal yavairy. 

''^^a iU ''ordinary establishment might 
'with. that of the /Bifantry, mad' consist as 
;''.>!®#-4ree Hqpadrpna,;of which one 'tp''h® 

V-'i^S^k’l'imiftidaiar Btatibhs of greater 

'a''demand"for Cayalryi ibis'oah»yf 

;';dbul^'":or''-the' 'European' portion 
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.^.teeugtli of .Eufopentt 'Ci^v%|py ■ 

64.^ua4rOj^i s^liifet the-proppsoa dPi>ble''pfid|>4^tii<^jft’'df 
five Sq;Uad>i^na, would leave ftisuflSc^iiit body availably fof djdijfi,', 
witii tup, JLrregidar 6]^ liocal Ihfanfry in idealities wliere «ii6n 
vjalty was aljsolutely requisite. Xliis arm idusi pfiieceWfy l)e‘ 
iniidb i^jfoken up ^d dispersed, wliabsyef ,*^1^1^!^ be the estiabl5sli^;\ 
ed jt^engtii of . Kegimpnta: and therefore it would be as \yeil 
adopt the, mow economical eornplement of eight trOdps, whidh'^ 
would atimit of convenient distribution by 'Wings or ISquadrohS i 
and the strength of all Squadrons might be fixed at 150 sabres 
each,, This would give ’ 

16 Ilegiinents of European Cavalry at 600 =<== 0,600 ^ 

" ' 62 lie«iments of Native Irregular Do. =* 10,200 ;' 


or a total of Sabres, ... 28,8CW) . " 

Being in the exact proportion of six Infantry to one Cavali^. 

The Artillery for India must necessarily be on liberal scale, 
as, in the 'first place, it is the arm for which all orientala enter* 
tain the greatest respect, and, in the second, it is, the .one 
which European science and the extent and efficiency of the 
Britisli manufacturing establishments enable us to maintain in 
a higher state of efficiency, as compared with that of our oppq* 
neuter than any other branch. ' All the opinions given betdre 
the Commission coincide as to the demand for a large force of 
Artillery » though they ditter somewhat as to the details of dial 
force.i. V 


The ©pinions are nearly as unanimous in regard to the necea^ty 
for this force being, as a general rule, a European one. 

AiS however this is an expensive arm, it is requisite tliat whilst 
nn|6iutained in sufficient force and in the most efficient conditioni 
the: ^^t^Mbihment should hot be larger than is absolutely no# 
oeas^y;; for the duties to be performed, or in relation fp 
rest of ^be fore®, allowing for aU adequate reserve. ; v .;i 

..jjjiismming that wo have a total of 60 Line and separateiCayalry 
each of these would require a Battery of Horse or 
Ari^pefy '5 !,johe would also be requisite for each large GarriaoU#/ 
wbieh? may be taken at 14 in number, and for each DJtvisilisU! 
^^O>#muid'b 0 '‘Rlso,:one'Bat^^ as the Division BeserJire 

uumber or,12-for 'the general reserve,, weLave-i.^* 
,it^i^ff;psilat%|L!^,:HorsU or Field, required for,Ihdia,,p.pohM<^'-i 
;^^et bo'de^ed epessive as, including if^^ery< 

one Battery to evSei^jJ 
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a farthffl* pr^rtioo .of, pn^^hN* pt a^^tiooal bft^ilyies,. fair 
^S« : mo^"impoi't«itfgftT?pi^^^^ |rp#p?vp«, thk;Wo^W,.^vP» 
total of j&4 Sioise or Urayyispn Batta^ea* ^ j ' 

fill able minute of Hie Boyal Highness tiie^ 

Cambrige bn this snbiect, coptaips a repommenaation mr a 
•’*■ '_ a:_lafKunrrfVt tfi the onfe hero” 


poaea» consisting or 

lluilray, instead of 162 as snagested ab"™; beings a '***«™^ 
a oni7l,2 Batteries. But His Royal ftgtoeM ailowe a 
feral ■a-raplement of Field Artillery, vie., 28 Hor^ Artillery 
and 104 Field Batteries; tlis force, we venture with all defer- 

Si tn think is not absolutely neoeswry; whilst on die oOier 
'iaka Ms proposed comiilement of only 32 Gamson Battenes 
for Ml Indi» is undoubtedly insuffieiena _ . 

'Btis Proposition to organise the local force “ one Begimeot, 
dpSe aame principle as the Royal Artillery, with the like nnm- 
hw of Batteries to a Brigade and the same o^plement and pi^ 
ndrtiona of officers, is undoubtedly what should be adop^d; 
the. proposed estdbUshrocnt of men for Batteries appearshow- 
tb be unnecessarily large, as a certain anumut of ^tive 
aStt’.,.,.:. is indispensable for all Batteries in India, in-the 
sMMe' nf syces, grass-cutters, artificers and lasoars, and oonse- 
a ^(^ponding reduedon of Europeans may and 

nufijg jt t to, ba aip^bcted* ' 

■ iSaSLff His Boyal Highness’ memorandum however m n 
the , proposed mimmum establishment of 8S BetteraPs 
§&bt be conveniently fixed at 24 Batteries of Horse ^n^ 
laiseries of Field Artillery, the number of Field and Oiir^Son 

esrvsini Aaatimino'thft ftfitablishmentofHoTse Artt*^ 


kot'Fiefi batteries at I fiO, and of Siege or .Oarri^ 

"should hav^n total European Force of'Artili^(:;i3f; 
;ArtiUery, at .175 

A At ., 160.'sasw' .. I<b'! l’laNl3l40V‘.'! 





RKORGAKIZATIOK OF TBfJS 


SRfiti and o^cr^ tocRlitieB where the eBhJiloyiiaeltiit df A^tiiliet'^ is 
qmsate with the Native Irregular foree, either Natives (dr^^M 
cans as recommended by Lord Elphinstorie) must be etnployed 
to a .certain extent* 

For. the parposea and localities speoifiedi including Tjdiial 
Batteries and Moxihtain Trains, not less than 12 Batteri'^sS . 
lives would suffice for the whole of India, bnt the streii^tll, 
might be reduced to 150 for each Battery or 1800 in all, 
blishmentsof extra drivers being attached according'to the nature 
of the draught employed. ^ 

The Ordnance of these Batteries would necessarily be ligb^' 
and might ns a general rule be confined to 6-pouhder guns 
'■mid mountain howitzers with 8 pieces in battery*' Hor¬ 
ses, mules, camels or elephants being nsed for draught ac-^ 
coining to the nature of the locality where the Batteries might 
be employed. As the Europeans would be in proportion td tlid 
Native Artillery as nearly, 12 to 1, there would be litfile ap^ 
prebend from such a minority. 

.“The remaining arm to be considered is that of the Engineer 
or Sappers and Miners. For constant and exposed manual la¬ 
bour the European Sapper is unsuited to the Indian climate, but 
for. guiding and overlooking work his services are indispensabli?,, 
No nation can produce better Miners;!! properly directed 
are to be found amongst the natives of India, and it wbuld be 
an error not to avail ourselves of their peculiar aptitude in tMs 
Une* But for conducting the sapping details of siege 
tions, for preparing the requisite material and for general 
inteiidehce of all Engineering work, European science and tr^i^n 
ing . as well as European energy are requisite. The siih|#il; 
arrangement appears to be to combine the two elements ih mS'' 
same £^pany, but giving the European a higher position b)^- 
the lowest grade that of Second Corporal; a Compatii^ 


eac^-l^yision of the Army, and half that Force for getiefm re* 
sert^» would probably afford .a snflftcient proportion for thk aartE^-;; 
foregoing details in which the proportion of 

what'maj^'''ae3nredljir be consideri^',a'^ip^'i^' 

give'a totalfor^ as fbllows'tr'^ . ■ ^ ■ ■ '•« 




totse', 





Artillery'* 

, ■•■if 


;' .V . * 


''.M> >* 


tetal of Enrope^b^* 




OF THE 


40 BiitluiOBS oi Jireg^i^ . rvrriii,!' ^ 

' 2,‘28<> ' 

€^wn Ti^car«, ^ 

■''''''■ 'C ‘i Tier 

,,,y.,,.. ..ij^t‘'" - ' Total of Natitfes, » 

»^g V’^nd e^otllnSbJ thfcS 

!^"s^aXSre 80,000 BuropeaTO and 1.90.000 Nattvea, 
>r 4 gtiitid total of 2,70,000 ® ® ^ce»s of 8,580 Ewropdan 

■-Tfe idat. Sers a tedu^^ioH of 49!^d 

troops, but on Co^ission’e recommepdatiotk ? 

Names as compared with advantage of economy, 

JVWnsequen^ possesses, t,“?/“*'lthe presen?tSme. '' 

»srm to" it has tL advantage of mni* 

^^^ efSeienoy ^d security. ^ att undouW^a »»" 

:*i|S. pafife auxibaiy atpiy > , „ circumstances be a 

onf*'btrver“muoh deprends 

(Soii$iuetiiolo UBe, j a*,,i-i«rft fftfcis oroDorly of2^BiJ2;0«, 

*;>» 4+0 tirfinortions. A. Bativo lor r*'_li- ? -t. e. 


f?K7gITutiiiUl 


? ^^S^^o^lons beiag littje mi»e ^ 
ySiSla?-^Mo«ti.^W '^eitlt 4 :*e_ ^ 


tw *iSSISiia&IKa 
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to the only authority Irom which they have ought to fear or to 
hope. 

On the other hand if thp native elewent of the foice i« ever 
again allowed to acquire a considerable numerical superiority 
over the European portion, the knowledge of this fact and*the 
belief that there might some day occur a favourable opportunity 
for successful opposition, must neoesHsirily and prejudicially un¬ 
settle the minds of the native soldiery ; lor tlie late mutiny can 
never be forgotten, and the tiger that has once tasto«l blood 
will always be hankering after a second feast. A consciousness 
of num^ical sui>eriorily is likely, as lieretofore, to engender 
seU-couiidence and arrogance, a disinclination to diseipiiuc, a 
disposition to putforwartl unreasonable claims and to dictate terms 
to Government; and thus, future concession being impossible, 
a painful and injurious collision would speedily be brought about, 
and the constitution oi that essential requisite, an emcient and 
laithful Kativo Army, would be rendered much more dilTicult 
and doubtful than before. * 

Put the riepoy in his proper place as a local auxiliary to the 
European ; instead of j»ulhng up his vanity and pride with the idea 
of hia being the safegutud and at biter <d the fortunes of the 
ibnpire, let him oIcujIn see and uuderst-ind that he holda a su¬ 
bordinate position and could be hopelesdy and thoroughly crush¬ 
ed at pleasure; let him be under a stem discipline and feel a 
perfect coutidence that he will expetleneo reward or punish- 
uientaccording to his deserts; let him be treated witli invariable 
juotico and with a judicious mixture of Iti mucss and kindness 
and ho may be reudeied ag,tiii-~-wbat ho was for many ye^s*— 
a loyal, patient, brave and clUcient stddier, and a uu»st vad<)||ib)e 
servant to the IState. The whole question resolves itself pretty 
much iuto this; which is the true econotny ?—an Army oomposetl 
oi a small body of Europeans and a large body of Natives, 
which costs comparatively little, but in wiiich the uumcrioal 
piepouderauce gives the native portion a natural caUdepoe 
that may at any time lead tliem to acts of insubordinatiou, and 
must at all times render tlunn objects of distrust, so that whilst 
it is^ dangerous to employ their services, iiiose of the Ettropeati 
portion ace also ]>Hral;)[ zed by tlie dread of faithless allies and 
tho necessity for conslautiy watching their native comrades $> 7 - 
on the other hand, an Army costing more, buk whidlif b«- 
in^g composed of so large a proportion of Europeans as to pb- 
^ viate ail chance of opposition and all necessity mr distrust, pmy 
■w^h safety hf employed on any duty in any* locality, and thus 
aimrd fkn equivalent and practi^ return to the for 
expense of its maintenance. , 

We believe that this contains tho whole pith of the qnealiblt, 



aoft BSPJMBANWAMON of THB IlOMAM A«1»T. 

S*of^rS^rdto^‘-4 i»«.bordiu»t6 aoa .divided 
ffoiBK /wllich ^ ^ ^ ♦Vioi Vint fbt til© finftii** 

iSHsci-ea £.rSiS';.‘aa.v, 

“®t’ rirthT“‘;X" tte '« move advan. 

now eooeidevatioo of the two neat qnea- 

tAOQS* , "' , .1 j.vnfvna'f fllA Rtlr6Il£ftll Of forC® J1P.W 

pvo»:ti"a^? “all: ::sWth L* of L ^ce eaUting on 

the^old ^tochea “to U,e repirt of the Com- 

mbalon we find that the 

denoles in '■’,'° liyderahad, Oude, Kagpore apd 

does not embrace ‘“® be assumed m round 

:*1W Sa“,been f >7‘’“ 

in India, Europeans European officers, leaving, for 

„a:i;is however a reduc, 

oomparieon a total ol 3,07,57b, wmcuc i . 

tion iprliie proposed jjfij.3 (j^es not represent, 

;.Unfortunately to ^.ost tot would be effected, 

p^ophr^otiate amount ^ cqnfined tp to Hpt^ve 

„f the Army in wlneh it wouldW'»W4.g 


m^o^bat ^d . Native eolSiers of 

fejS^i^lrfSltion rnears- tp-he ftat^^. Ptpp^. 




S “’“a rfe ¥a before iVe Hoi» 


>re'toBo^9^M 





-A-' ,^<-.„ i.. .. „' * ■. ^lI|-p«B(y^S'J|.rmy, 

^ ■.'!<e'''l^fim^y ^ 0ie Amy^ •'"' ■■ ' 

,. "Eutrfipean Dragoon of the Boyal Army, 

Naliro Teeep&c of the Gorapftny’d Army, 
"';''-rE«^jH6a3i''AyUll€iryi ,* • „ 

> sNsedve GdimdAK, ' ,» ^ 

Waf however is not altogether satisfttolory; l^e 1^ 

tive esthbUBWeats are mixed up with the European AnSUisa^ 
and'the eost of the Ordnance material appears not be fhelndi^, 
whi<lh ^Oftld lessen the difference between the cost of Europe^ 


'■£mu4^ 

,,jE65v3.4'i' 


The copiomt ana aetaiiea returns attacnea to ine reports oi tpe 
Select Gommittee published in 1833 exhibit, on a lon|^ avers^ 
Of Iff years, a lower cost of both Europ^^ and Natms anp A 
smaller di^rence betweeiv the two. This may |jle aooouubld^: 
for by the greatly improved condiUon of the Europenn soldiOrs 
€Ff late yc^rs, which must have added eohsiderably to the mtlitiav 
ry charges, more especially in the items of bahracks aofl medt* 
oat expenses; • 

Erom the statement quoted above it will be seen that the 
average cost of Hie European Infantry Soldier, or 
above two qnd a half fold tlmt of the r^ular Sepoy, but th4t; in 
dfie and Artillery the cost is much less tnaii two to one. 

Under drcumstanc^ it wUL leave a very liberal Uiar^ 
on the ri^t side, if we assume the cost of the Europeau' iatldiers' 
df iprms at to I as compared with the native aol^^^of 

altahns. . ' ' ' ' 

f '•fbe proposed increase of Europeans as ^ewn above is 4%^8r 
:^y^innlHpiiedby 24 amounts to 1,23,070,or less than 
iii^',|smhbeed 1 ^ of Natives of all arms---by 
ialhP^^i||jp4^W:,£'22'*2v7 represents'the ^aiaoiint’^f 

'«^er the old one^i^' 

antnina.; it ^i^nat also, he taken in^ 

.4^;:iha.Eui:hP^hIs.dheof the'heayw;|llp^ 

'!beimei^' Hie':eolt-'of' Euiopebii^-'aiid'lll^^ 
baHoahr'the Indian Army\a'Erge;'''j^As!^ 


0m- 


Tjr . rT. , 7 ^ ' , \ 

'•tmebAvaiiable for-. 
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ki' ^ il ^ 
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iiiSiiT22 






^ waiiortittiis in vtUoh. either should fee Wl»h>y^ ^ IiW» 
which together constitute ^ (jueation next >n 

riW^T itotei3,'tl«6 Coinml«A)nera^‘«^,5nto^^Jf> 

at i«“e 0 “ to point i 

r to to AU, atlenrt to BMOP«m P««^»f 
ready in ««toee 

8l«te^J6r lhaiayr*-aie only. Civilian on the W 

o£Scers in favourarvery consi^ra ^ . 

f^nihtons aiid arguments on both sides are given in the 

of to®»wority and to minority, and v^as 

i«S 3 «SS?£ 5 K*itSSi^i.'«Y 

.Ci „v oi»' in htatoCT .<w b* id*«paai‘'lttg'«»- 
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Swrop^n j;iis(upUAi^.;; a^d. thAt tbiai P« 

it»^ (^oiate like bf liwIiA^ i^Eer^,. ^on^tg'io^-^e ^tbi 0 i. 
meott of S^ Atexfl^er ^fuli^hy^bftbked %j;f iJ^»'bi^lbcmoR^?oK^ 

Mar^hS l^imeetf aae advoeato hdottl AmyS and (s4kel^^we |S^i4fq{)^^ 
conatitution can never/be, said te .became 

iuS^rjfv (^tierio^tes^ ^redtiajiy apd euireljr^ in inereaeing ietK .' .V,*/' ’ 

I ,,That Jtke reaowvea of the S^te, ae regards Imperial puVpoi^, #ould 
crippled by having a forge body of ite troops placed solely nnder wopoesliel 
of the Government of India. s., i} 

That the very fact of the Local troops not being enalded to share h),i^ 
battle-fields of Kurope is a great disadvantage to thoui, and may le^^to 
A, jfeeljing of. inforiority on their, part, which would be extrem^y pri^hdi'- 
cial to their general discipline ; and that, while the Crown ought to pos¬ 
sess the advantage of giving to i1» Army the most ottendiMl 
aotion^ the y&fy nature of a doable Army would, in a great 
derive the Line Army of the valuable experience it would a^qatre 
di%, whUst Local A^y wouUl, in like manner^ he debarred 
benefits of field service in Europe. '' ' • * 

Ilut no Government, under any circumstances, woxdd ever venttMi^^ 
trithdraw firom India the ^tro<^ necessary for its defence.; I'Tlm 
as to the force to be maintained in that country nuMt be always decid^ 
the ilome Government, responsible to the Sovereign, and to the 
through Parliament. . ' ** 

That reguktiohs could be drawn up for retaining in India 
Lino Army, whoso services might be required by the Local Goyemm^it; 
and that officers of the Lino would, undoubtedly, qualify themselves for 
employment in 1 udia, if such employment, and all the advantages attending 
it, were open to them ; and so for from the resources of the Govemc^Mjlene- 
beiug curtailed by such an anangement, it would, on the omitrary^ 
a^rd him a much larger field for the seleotion of able and useful officersi.., 
That in a financial point of view. Line Regiments ought not to be^ aikd 
with duo regulations, as regards transport and organisaifcm, would' not 
be, more expensive than Local corps; but, even if they should be to^setoe 
extent more .oostiy, greater vigour would exist in their ranks, and the 
wi^at economy consists in having the best orj^nised body e| 
the State can supply. This is more particularly the case tk viwi 
E)^pire sufffi as that of India, in which the European Army mhst ever 
pk^ so, conspicuous a part ; and where, consequently, whatever tendkhi 
the MT^rf^oiency of thnt Army, must at the sarim 
po^,'^d seou most: efibctually the safety of -your M(»festyk lill^ 
wosseadons. 

, jth^ ttooal Arms of Xi^a,^ now constituted,, is more eacpeoatve^iilMm 

''t'. 

a .dd^bfo sy^^m of recr uiting, the natund reSaB Of a dUmbfo 
,!ir{Md.cnerato\thMt itynribiisly on recruiMng in general tandjidiat i^iwedlil. 
.'next. ^ imjppssible to cai^ry it on satfofimtorily, or good roiN!^ Jf, 

by two distinct authority ’ ' " ■ 

tthat England earmci ra^ and,maintain permanently^ vei^ forg^xhnnka 
.m.'v<d«JCd^ enlistment, j^md fherefore the best troqp»«mst be 
:J^I«even' increased ctw, 'if neocsswiiry, in^ oidnr’tiC)' 
vigom^Torthefo nnmeiricalin^ 
it, hoWev&', nl^iinatoly decided, 
shK!eM,,conv^on of thO; of your J^ei^e 

with a, view .Of leaving, lindjisturbed preeehi'vmitea inifereltflj s 
- - - ” 'ipslhiiihod fer sHi^ce 
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^ <iC «3# J^ 4ii4M 1» iiiltholiaed bgr 

^’’JMUkiSX^^^C Ak«» y M tl 'lil-Vi rinf rf^rt AmViik 4 iWAk 4 L ik^Wxii'iTi/^kkl. 


A’V*Vn7 V9 ^KTK*V4jr Wl.lwUlwvfc Vjr VI4V ^'Vkftw 

Ltlte ft1|id that it is wxst iuajportatit^ and) ittdead, absolutely nooessaify, to 
i’Ctidx^fa..|Kr 9 |iioiiioii of, Idna Bagkabuts in :To dimiuiwh the I'efe^fvo 

prdMOQi^u, of iliuo'l^gimoxiits to Ik>o^ ^rp% woidd reader 14i6 Xiiiio extad^ 
thwoB 14 . the lat!b^<»« iatal Orror, which inevitably, teiwi to iowen the 
^B^tiba’ of the I4ne*—by rendering it nwierieaily, a«d, mjmqimnUyi 
morellji inferior to the Lo<^ or larger force. 

T,vv .• ' P > * ' * '•■■ ♦ : ' 


't ♦ 


, l^horii^, take an entirely dblbrent view of thejQpaeetlon at.iee^^ 
lii^''bnterteih a ab^ng conviction that the maintenance ^i^apowerml^ 
Europeab an well as Hative, is essential to the eineieucy and 
>of Brftfflh rule in India. They fear that to ret)laiS& a hirgebody 
s, iKiionstomed to the habits, and acquainted with the lati; 



Ihb, bountjry in. which they serve, by others, donMesS of oantd ai 
bt^, w6, dtmng their, oomparatively brief residence in the Eas^ wonJ^ 
htyb'nbimer time, nor jpossibly inclination,^ qualify themselves ip thf., 
skhft nu^hel^ for ndminisdrative dnty, would seri<5n«y impair the power 
CHod enrUil the rtsouroea of the Qovik'n<»^€Njheml,ahd<3ovemor8ef%he' 
sOTt^ral l^i^idenoiea. They regard the anomaly, which has been relsraed to, 
of mipntiining two separate armies under one Sovereign, tpbo neeeiKtarily 
in^deut to the connection (in itself one of the greatest of a»bmaliea) fa! 
I^lipahd tviih Her Indian Empire. They consider that late events have 
p^ved the benefit of having distinct armies for Bengal, Mathns; and 
l^i^baj4 and ihat to dissever the Native, from the Local European 

fusion of the latter with the Line Array, would be to daterioxatte;tb« 
^t^on, and d^roy the etfrit 4e corps of obBlcers serving Native 
trefa^' vriib vmuld mel thebasidves reduced to a level below that of j^eii); 
brwtner dfflbersofthe Hue. < 

i Minority, bearing in mind the limited amount and inelarilc nature 
of TOO jcf^nu^ of India, the preceut financial difiSculties of its govemmaut^-' 
an#''the great ad^rioxial burthen, which they conceive thf.i«yste^a4?^' 
oi»d w’xbe 'Ma|drity must impose, object earnestly on eooao»h(|M,a94 
fi^bliirieial ^^iindsy’to an ariangement, which, in their opinion, would'pt^ ' 
*^|ir dlmitnuh he control of^er Maj^j^sBeerctary of Btasb, arid bfthri' ^ 
“^npient' Isriia^ over the appUcation.of its revenues* H&nbrito 
admit, . ,of the unqualified,objecriops rri^.ith #nble 
“irig,\het^er db they, cbnqur in .tho qpmons erpi^'^ 

; .detMridriitioh of troops, M^j^ted to' 

‘'““*^bn^ Wirii Li^e, orihe orim^g W ^n avMi&| 
eristeihiie of 

r Ibfoe, to ih|S, a'whole^^'che^'; 

'■^if’lPw^p'Pteh irboM frmn Indha in.cases;: 

tShiira ttiE^ ohdsr TOO btris^ .. . 
fhey^M'ckritlNlsiit ihat tie triiiiM*" 
will l^ve » ofinissdht " 





nritfaer' 
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hy ivhk4i'eSpedidftcy (wot to i^y ttefo^il^ __—-tr---^-^ 

lAxitd E^roj^Oj »o v^iell itO HftiavO fo^ thd prot&i^oxi»ofV>Wir iibdSaiit 
po^Hslooo, boon Tnonifeoted; ind’upKeid Jir tbo evid^noO 
Iwfom ITouf liXojost/oCominis^ottei^ 

#: ‘ . #> ’i ' # < ^ ' if < ''. it ' ^ 

. ^ , t’ ' > ^ 

it may bo^dodi^ that tho Miftority of Your Maji^8ty*a,0(^ixih^t8i^lm^ 
are (|ua!te agreed that a portion of tho Buropcan fordo to ;be xnaintal;!^ 
in Ihdia Wet^r should be supplied, from the Attwy of tho idne^ to the 
extent, perhaps, of one-feurth , or even one-third, of the wbole^^ 


The forc^obg statements on either aide contain very, strong 
arguments Tn favour of bdth Linji and Local Annies ,of 
tmbomUn&jd) bo as to insure to the Sbtethe special advantages |^at 
possess. The chief argument in favour of an exclusively 
Line Ai'iny, and one which if altogether correct would be 
bnpoftant, is the advantage that would be obtained Trcte perlb^, 
uniformity of system and identity-of feeling and interests, Wei^ 
the w^lc force amai^hmated and placed under one head, ^BiA 
in any attempt at such amalgamation a serious difficulty must %a 
encountered at the very outset. The absolute necessity for a Ha^' 
live Army i|i universally admitted, not only on financial ground^ 
but on tnose of policy and efficiency, and moreover for f forice? 
^ considei*able strength, fully equal at least to, if not numerically, 
exceeding, the Europeau portion,—the various recommendations 
ranging from equality to four to one. The Commissioners themr 
selves suggested the general proportion of five Natives to two jl|m> 
rofieaUs.' Now this nai^ve force must necessarily be a local ohe«' 
to which the system of organization, discipline and Ihtern^ 
ecsonomy of the British Army is universally admitted to be 
together unauited* Up to the year 1796 the Native Amy w^' 
org^iyed and maintained on a system totally distinct from, that ^ 
of the European force, and theueit was a most efficient body. 
In tlmt year the first steps were taken to introduce the BtitishV 
system, and sinee then departmental centralization and procurus^, 
tesm’a^dmiiaHdii have gradually been introduced, until the , 
ofTthe Commanding and Other European officers was c#mpiete& 
and the practical efficiency of the Army ^st^oy4a." 
These oi^a^re Mly dwelt upofl in a^i the eviden(^ reco^ded^^^, j 
ther'%u^^Ste4'"jd>^'^nment <^\a'system so detrimontat»;iS.^^'"i 
C^nunissto recommend an in'creasu iy^flie^ 

potfurr of Cbmmanffing offi^ of Native corps, a 

a inmpUfioation ofl^.mllwtv 
oadOi'’- avhh^ 'imail; fortse, add one ^ 
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tage,—t^iat of cbneitilLtotiB^ a part of one Eriiforin ays- 

tem., 3ijt euppbsing that tho Local European fOfbe of all artas 
could!, withoui difificuUy or injury to the guaranteed’nghts of 
exiating, mernbers .of thp service, be amalgamuted witli oi* ‘^sorb¬ 
ed,into the Line Army, such a measure would be hitiious to the. 
moraje and consequently to tho efficiency of the Local Kktive 
force, Ebretofore the Local European and Native forces have 
ibmed one conjoint service, actuated by sentiments of perfect 
unanimity and with identity of feelings and interests. At pre¬ 
sent; the European portion consists of 12 liegimenta of Infantry, 
6 of Cavalry and 15^ Brigades or Battalions of Artillery. Were 
thiiv.body separated entirely from the Native portion and iherg- 
ed into the Line, the Native Army, deprived of that eie- 
inent which added so materially to its strength, position and 
tone, would naturally and unavoidably be exposed to a feeling 
of degradation, a diminution of servRe-pride and esf^it de 
corps^ would, suffer from a depressed tone, and would gradually 
lapse into a, second-rate and inferior service, in which light it 
wbul<| assuredly be viewed by its more fortunate bremren. 
Froni a force so situated what could be expected ? 

But setting aside this important objection; the obstacles to tl^jp 
practical absorption of the. Local European force into that of the 
liine are so great, that when the details come to be looked into 
and arranged it would, we suspect, be finally pronounced an im¬ 
possibility. The officers of the Local force entered the East In¬ 
dia Company’s service under a certain covenant; in compensa- 
tipn for a life of exile in an uncongenial climate they were gua¬ 
ranteed increased allowances, liberal retiring pensions, or if they 
survived the ftiajority of their contemporaries and still adhered 
to th|! service, a handsomef provision for their later years in, 
fqirmprly* a share of the Off-Reckoning Fund, and, latterly, 
nn equivalent fixed allowance: 4hey had also a guarantee against 
Regimental supersession in any shape; and lastly they possessed 
a great adi^antagc in their claims upon certain ibnds, etther be¬ 
queathed* to the service, as in the case of Lord CHve’s ilftid, dr 
supported by subscription8.rendered compulsory by the Ow^n- 
ment,' w^hicn thus not only couiltenancea but becmUlipractically 
yeepdnsible foR these institutions, which it liberally aunpbrtedlind 
foltereij* ,, . . ■ ^^ f / ' 

be <:»htinuahce. oi all these advantages has beefi Seeuiifed to 
- ladmijets of Ithe Service by IkCt of Parliament, bn the 
bA Goyertment of fndfn tb the Crdwns^ ''h' 
ii''df'‘these special "ip^vilfe^ea 
qf the Local officlirs with those of thdlnnOi, ^ 


fhb Sc4d”^; 
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Rud heortburuings” which the majoritjr of the CofniR^ioncrd 
express l^emselves so deairotia to obviate and remove;' ' 

It must be borne in mind that the number of. Eboal /dffi* 
cers thus situated, amounts to between six and seven thou¬ 
sand, inq||ding tJie Medical Department, a large pioportion 
of whom Iiave passed some of the best years of their life iia 
qualifying themselves for the specialities of Indian sorvicq; 
of the body generally it may be said that its members po0- 
cess a considerable snare of valuable local knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, acquired in a rough but practical school, and that since 
its formation as an organized body it has ever been fertile in the 
production of able men and brave soldiers. It is a grave ques¬ 
tion, in the pre^nt aspect of affairs in Europe, if the ration 
4 could afford to lose such a body of trained and practical oflScers, 
which must be immediately replaced, and that too by untried 
and ipexpericnced men. 

Yet this is unavoidable, with its attendant evil of the enormous 
expense ojf pensioning off all these officers, unless their services can 
be made available; which is only to be done satisfactorily and 
with justice to the interests of all concerned, by employing them, 
as hqretofore, in a local force. Moreover as opinions arc nearly 
unanimous in favour of a reduction of the old proportions of the 
Native Army and an increase to the number of Europeans, it 
follows that as the complement of existing Local officers is more 
t^n sufficient for the largest number of Native troops likely to be 
employed,—^regular. Irregular or police,—the balance, i^mploy- 
ed at all, must be attached to European corps. The economy 
of this arrangement is self-evident,- and in the present staid of 
tbQ Indian finances it would be unjustifiable to disregard this 
grand essential, which thus constitutes one of the strongest ‘ar- 

f uments in favour of a considerable Local European force. It 
as been crudely suggested that the Local officers might have 
the option of entering the Line Army on the ordinary fobthijg, 
and that if they declined they should receive a.pension or a 
bemos according to their standing; in other words, that they 




r. protession. .^ucn a measure wou 
as it would be unjust, being in spint if not in letter a cp^ie|e 
IMri^ment pf :^e late Parliamefitary guarant^.e; :wb' i^hpt 
^jlor a uiomeut believe that the people of Greai B^toin 
pei^t such treatment of a body of officers, wbp (idnb Wm 


: Eetprnimdiowever to the alleged 

' upder. .the control of .one. : i sftppos^ Ipf w 
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ftrppiiinent that the whole force in India was converted into a 
lAe Army, would it or could it possibly be under the exclusive 
Opntrol of one head ? The Coinnaander-in-Chief of the Forces 
might have the full control of the discipline, drill, organization, 
iiiteinal economy .and equipment of thh entire army; ^pt could he* 
at hPme,—dr Iiis representative and delegate, the Coiuinandcr-in- 
Chidf in India—^be supposed to exercise the controT and dis¬ 
posal of 1;he Force as regards its employment or location, the 
odnalimstrative management, or the patronage of the extra-^gi- 
ihental StalF? If so, what would become of the authority and 
position of the Viceroy' and Governor General of India ? The 
necessity for concentrating and retaining the ostensible as well 
; as dhe actual power and control over all military and civil esta- 
hlishments in the hands of the supreme head of the Local Go¬ 
vernment is self-evident, and admitted by oven the staunchest 
advocates for the military authority of the Horse Guards. On 
this point the Minute of Lord Elphinstoue— an old Line Offiber 
and an advocate for amalgamation—is very explicit and deserving 
of consideration. He says ** if there is one thing which mast be 

* laid down as a principle not to be departed from in our military 

* arrangements in India, it is the entire subordinatioii of the 
< Anny both European and Native to the Government of India. 

* The troops of the Queen’s regular Anny, whilst serving in India, 
‘ must be wholly subject to the authority of the Queen’s Govern- 

ment in India. Kegimcntal promotion indeed may be left en- 
^ tirelyHo the Horse Guards, but the patronage of every Staflf ap- 
*! pointofent in India, should be vested, as with very few exceptions 

* it, now entirely is, in the hands of the Supreme and Local Go- 

* vernments, and of the Supreme and Local Commanders in- 

‘Chtef.” 

' The argument in favour of the employment of Line troops in 
India, next in importance to that of the ideal and impracticable 
of system and control, is that, in time of European peace, 
India—the normal condition of which may be looked upon as one 
bf warfare at some point or in some shape or other, and in which 
tjbi|,]BritisU Army of occupation may be always considered as in 
ces^pj—affords the only field which the Britbh soldier can 
learn the practical, part of his profibsion, This is nndottbtedly 
true j India is to Great Britain what Algeria is to France; at any 
rate ta b military point of vie% it ought to be>^, and some dhni- 
iar advantages should be obtained ior. it. On ^is account it is 
ii^id^btedly derirable tliat the^ field of Indian seiVice foetid nl 
to.all bralhehes of the British Army that can be ^;^yed 
, t^re wi^h»advantage. But in Ibllowing up the psmdtel 

Algeria, jt^must not be forgotten 'hiab al- 

wuy>v»ad a Local for<i'b in tlmt colony, and the &rope^t, po'i^tou 
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of it the e/ife of her Atiayfmoroorer, nbiwlthat^^a^ herj^- 
pinquity ehe has nover detached apy seriously large prdporB^ 
of her liine Array oii that service. Novr were' ^hqlo 
of the European force required for India, which caimot j^Sdr- 
ed at much less than 90^00 men of all arms, to he taheh froth 
the Line Army, it would swallow up more than one-half of IHe , ^ 
whole force of the empire ; and that at such a distance ae to Ted¬ 
der its immediate recall impracticable. Were even half the re-^ 
quired force or, say, in round numbers 40,000 men of dll ands 
permanently employed in India, it would be quite as ihuch as the 
national force could conveniently spare. Much has been said in 
objection to a Local force, that not being under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Home Authorities, it could not.be employed’ in 
Europe, and that thus a largo portion of the forces of th© 
{State would be lied up and not available if required at home in 
ally emergency. But so far from considering this an objection, we 
look upon it as one of the strongest arguments in favour of a 
considerable Local force * If the European Ibrce in Indid is 
fixed as it ought to be at the minimum strength requisite for 
the securit}'’ and defence of the country, the reduction of this 
force could only be justified by some sudden and pressing emer¬ 
gency ; but owing to the distance from England, the trdops 
thus withdrawn could not reach home imtS such emofgenqy 
must have passed away in some shapo.or other. Eor this rea¬ 
son it is hot real danger or critical emergencies that are likely 
to cause the withdrawal of troops for India, but rather internalj 
t and Parliamentary pressure, the consequence of somq, periodical 
panic or the economical doctrines of the peace party. It is the 
possibility of such influences that renders it desirable that tlie 
mischief they might occasion should be circumeeribed by placing 
the larger and most important portion of the force beyond their 
control. 


The fact that Lino troops, b^ng necessarily subject 'to 
periodical relief, would cause a constant infusion of nettr blood 
into the European force and alsq. introduce the military changes 
and i^iprovements of Europe, is to a certain extent true, bht liot 
de^rving of any great consideration; as unfortunately the hhhtber 
of casualties in India is so large, that the necessity for hhnuhlly 
replenishing the force with recruits from Europe would* of Tt¬ 
ys iimire a sufHcieht amount of fresh blood, whUsI the 

__ j _'_■_ ,4 


^iffiies for visiting and comrauniciitihg ThpIdly ^iith 
^ Europe. iWOulJ enable the Local offlders to keep 


Tjiqj'the^K^ojlphllbn-Commiiai^^^ Officers of,the'-LocSl^Sp 
by lymeh anihitad hurabox* are in future to be 4loiyed 
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to proceed on furlough to Europe, will also tend to maintain that 
body at a higher standard, as measured by the scale of European 
knowledge and experience. 

.Ou the other hand the cost of these necessary periodical 
^reliefs would add greatly to the military charges, whilst the 
services of a large percentage of the force would be constantly 
lost to the state whilst in transit to and fro. Thus, if the whole 
European force' belonged to the Line Army and it only 
amounted to* the Commission’s recommendation of 80,000 men, a 
regular relief every ten years would be cq[ual to 8000 annually out 
and home, and allowing four months for each voyage the average 
constant loss of service would equal 5200, or supposing only 
half the number returned home, it would be equivalent to the 
constant loss of tim services of 4000 men. 

Again, tlic Regiments on arrival in India must naturally he 
less efficient fCr a time, as far as their fitness for active service 
in an Indian climate is concerned, than corps which have been 
thoroughly acclimated, as the Local force would necessarily be. 
A remarkable instance in support of this view is cited in the 
evidence given by Major General Sir R. 11. Vivian with refer¬ 
ence to the case of H. M.'s 71st Highlanders and the 3rd Bom¬ 
bay European Regimenr. These corps were brigaded together in 
the late campaign in Bundelkund fliid in the affair before Roonch 
in May 1858"^ they were similarly circumstanced in reganl to 
fatigue, exposure and equipment, yet the former Regiment had 
twenty mc|i attacked by sun-stroke, of whom seven died, whilst 
in tlie Local Regiment not a man was attacked. The latter 
corps was acclimated, which the Highlanders were not, having 
been only three mouths in the country. 

The theory of th(? necessary deterioration of Local troops as 
propounded by the majority of the Coinnfissioners is satisfactori¬ 
ly. disproved in practice, by «a simple reference to facts past and 
present. The 1st Regiment of Bombay Eusiliers has been in exis¬ 
tence for nearly two centuries, having been raised afttr the marri- 
ag^tof Charles the 2nd, coiitemporaneously with the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royals, purposely to garrison Bombay, which had just been ceded 
by I^ortugal as the dowry of Queen Catherine. The let Re¬ 
giment of Madras Fusiliers had its origin not very many years, 
later j and, the 1st Regiment of Bengal Fusiliers and the Jlrtil- 
Isry Regiments of the three Presidencies have JR been in exis¬ 
tence as. Local corjps for more'than a century. Aii have been | 
constantly employed op active service, all have won a worldj|ide 
repu^tion, and we are unaware of any recorded, fact iiWtlje 
history of India that, would .warrant a belief in theirMlegeif 
deteritemrioDu 

. Rot the Ifisaet important imint in the consideration of this qnes- 
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tion is tlie fact that the ^officers of a Local force must be na¬ 
turally, as a body, better qualified for general employment in 
India than those bclonging'*lo the Lino army. The latter having 
the extended field of European employment before them, and 
considering themselves whilst in India, where a large proportion 
would first arri^'e late in life, avS mere birds of passage, are of# 
course more likely to turn their tiioughts and aspirations to the 
wider and more agreeable opening to professional fame and for* 
tuncj and to regulate their studies, literary and praciieal, ac¬ 
cordingly. On the other hand the Ijocal ofliccr always arriving in 
India wliilst still young, with the knowledge that ihcrc must be 
liis sphere of action during the beat years of Ills life, naturally 
turns *his exclusi\e attention to }>reparing himself for a success¬ 
ful career in the only locality where he has a chance of distinc¬ 
tion. This necessity and this special training produced the 
Munros,Malcolms, Ochterlonys, I^awrcnces, Outrams,and Nichol¬ 
sons of the Indian Army, and disastrous to the fortunes of the 
empire would bo the meastire that deprived the local Government 
of its selection from amongst men so trained. 

ILit above all, the strongest ai'gument in favour of a mixed force 
composed of both Liuc and Local troops, is to be found in the 
generous emulation and wholesome rivalry that must necessarily 
be excited when the two elements are judiciously blended to¬ 
gether, and when the advantages of each, as rega^jj^s emolument 
and stall' employ, are equalized or fairly proportioned Under 
fixed regulations, so as to remove all grounds for jealousy or 
heartburning. Nor must it be forgotten that circumstances might 
arise to render it desirable that one force might act as a moral 
if not a physical check upon the other. The recent unfortunate 
exhibition of feeling on the part of a p«>rtion of the soldiers 
of the East India Company on their cotnpulsory transfer to the 
service of the Crown, alfords a case in point as regards one por¬ 
tion, and similar or analogous circumstances might—human 
nature being ever the same—render a coi*responding check on the 
other side equally desirable. * 

■Whilst "on this painful subject wo must enter -cur protest 
against the itngenerous use that has been mada of this sad even$ 
to convert it into a political weapon for the destruction of the' 
Local iorce as a separate body. Xh'e remarks of the late Secre¬ 
tary State.War during the recent debate in the Holtse 
of Commons on the bill for increasing the number of local Eif 
ropeans to ’be maintained in India, come with a singularly bad 
from one, who, as Chairman of the Organization Commis¬ 
sion on the 25th Nqvember 1858—with reference to anbpL 
nioh given by Colonel Durand in his evidence to "the efiPeetth^ 
the services of the Local force might be rendered available fe 

2'A2 ” 
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employment beyond Indian limits in eases of emergency, provided 
certain Legislative forms were gowe tlirougb,—observed in reply. 
“ But you aasurtie that which I beHeve to be perfectly incur- 

* reefc, namely, that if a man wa§ enlisted under certain condi- 

* tions. Parliament would have the power to waive those condi-* 

* tions; you would then have a mutiny in your army at once /” 

Surely the statesman who had ‘so distinctly pointed out the 
inevitable results of certain measures might have been more 
tolerant when these measures produced such results in so 
modified a form. We allude not only to the exaggerations 
of facts, but to the inferences drawn or wrested from 
them. • 

Having thus noticed the leading arguments on both sides of 
the question, we incline to the belief that the unbiassed portion of 
our readers will agree with us in opinion that a mixed army 
of Line and Local\|^Voops oifera greater advantages than one 
exclusively composed of either description of force. We have 
shown that the great object of perfect unity of system with en¬ 
tire subordination to one head, is unattainable under any cir- 
cumstjtoces; but if this unity were carried out in a mixed force 
to the full extent that would be practicable in an exclusively 
Line Army, the objections to the combined Line and Local Force 
in a great |ueasure fall to the ground ; now we firmly believe that^ 
the introduction of such a system would be attended with no" 
great practical ditficultics. 

The liegiracntal system of the British Army is an admi¬ 
rable one, probably the most perfect of its kind in exis¬ 
tence. Let this bo adopted by every European Corps in the 
Local Army ; let the internal economy of all European .Corps, 
Line or Local, be precisely the same in all respects; let 
there be one code of regulations for the whole European force 
in Indii*^ let the authority of the Commander of the Forces, or 
of his representative the Coramandor-in-Chief in In^ia, be exer¬ 
cised equally in both services in all matters of Kegimental de¬ 
tail, disoipline, drill or equipment; let the pay and audit code 
be revised an4 simplified and made equally applicable to the cor¬ 
responding arms in the two services, the Indian i>ay and al¬ 
lowances being precisely the same. Let all Regimental, Brigade, 
\xarrison and the subordinate jiortion of the Divisional ai^Gcneral 
Staff of the Army, rest with the superior or lock! Commanders-in- 
Chief, subject to certain special nominations from home; the Divi¬ 
sional ComutnUj^s land the higher grades of the Armjr Staj|[yequir* 
iugthe approval nnd in certain cases the special nominatim, the 
Hovetnment; and with the latter, to rest all other app^intinehts. 
Lastlya:^ed propewtion, with reference to nnmencat strength, 
be la-id down for the Brigade, Harrison, Division ind Arriiy 
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Staff of the*two services, ami then, all advantages being equaliz¬ 
ed, existing jealousies and clashing of interests would be at an 
end. Original commissions ^v^ould of course continue to be grant¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State and Council for India, the patro¬ 
nage of the Horse Guards being already as large as is desirable; 
subsequent B-egimental proportion to continue on the seniority 
system, under the orders’of the local Government, as at present. 

By such an arrangement we should obtain all the unity and 
assimilation practicable under any circumstances, with the ad¬ 
vantage of a mixed force combining European science and energy 
with local experience and special training; each element suffici¬ 
ently distinct to ensure a generous emulation and beneficial rival- 
. ry, without the fear of jealousj^heartburning or obstructive ill 
will ; affording a mutual check*hould such even be requisite ; 
whilst the lioyal Army would obtain the benefit of the long co¬ 
veted field of Indian service to as full an extent as would be con¬ 
sistent with or suitable to the total strengtli of its establishment, 
at the same time that the guaranteed rights and privileges of the 
Indian Army would remain intact and inviolate. 

All entering the service subsequent to the date of the transfer, 
would of course be liable to future change of organization, trans¬ 
fer or amalgamation, should such hereafter bo rendered advisable, 
partially or wholly, by any unforeseen change of circumstances. 

In connection with this question, it remains to consider the 
relative proportions the two forces should bear to each other. 

Speaking generally we consider that the nearer they ap[)roach 
to equ^ity the better, but that a slight preponderence should 
exist on the side of the Local force. The Commissioners observe 
that to diminish the proportion of Line to Local troops would 
render the former auxiliaries to the latter, and tend to lower the 
jiosition of the Line “ by rendering it numerically and conse¬ 
quently morally inferior to the Local or larger force/’ Kow in 
regard to the Line troops which form a portion of tlfe great.and 
glorious Blritish Army this argument is altogether inapplicable ; 
but it precisely describes what would be the result, on the other 
side, if the whole European Local force was numerically weaker 
than the portion of the Line Army in India. On this ground 
we would desire to see a daclded preponderance, though a moder¬ 
ate one in favor of the Local Force. 

But itlthough the total strength of the two bodies might ad« 
vantageously brought near to equality, it is not necessary or 
desirable that this proportion should be kept up in each arm; oft 
the Aatrary, such an arrangement would productive of seri¬ 
ous iijyconvenience. The Infantry arm is that which can be most 
easily raised or replaced, and which therefore can bbst be spared 
from honae. Moreover it is the least expensive 'arm to mtive, 
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having little or no materiel to accompany it, whilst the training 
and organization Gfiithis arm renders it more available for gene¬ 
ral service in any locality and adapts it more speedily to the 
special duties of oriental service, than would be the case with 
the other arms. The Heavy Cavalry of Europe is quite 
unsuitcd to service iu India, where the Lightest British Dragoon 
is much heavier than is desirable either with reference to the 
means available for mouniting him, or the nature of the 
duties required from Cavalry in the East. But India is almost the 
only field which the British Jjight Cavalry possesses in which to 
acquire practical training, in. time of Eui^pean peace. It is 
therefore desirable that a few llegiincnts should always be em-' 
ployed in this country, wdicre they should be equipped as lightly 
as practicable; in spite of wl(i^)h however they must always sup¬ 
port tiic heavy or reserve Cavalry of tlie Army. 

A similar argument holds good with regard to the Koyal Ar¬ 
tillery, who can be ill spared from home in any numbers, and 
who must either bring out all tficir own materiel or use the 
lighter ordnance and equipments of tlie Local Artillery, which, 
though in some respects of a more rough and ready character, 
are, we believe, better suited to the climate and the special na¬ 
ture of tlie service than the Koyal materiel, perfect as that is 
admitted to be for the purposes of European warfare. In either 
case there is an evil; in the one the cost and trouble of the 
transport of materiel not the best suited for the purpose; in 
the other the necessity for a change of materiel, which renders 
it necessary to iinleVn as well as to learn, and wliicli, from the 
fact of being a change, is not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
those long trained to the use of different equipments, which 
they have been taught, and witli reason, to consider as most effi¬ 
cient. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that both the Cavalry arid 
ArtiUlPy liave, of necessity, attached to them a large establish- . 
ment of natives in the shape of jSyccs, Grass-cutfbrsj and Las¬ 
cars, and to obtain the fullest advantage from tlie aid of these men, 
some knowledge of the native languages and habits is very fe-' 
•quisite; and consequently frequent change in the course of re¬ 
lief, or even of transfer from one Presidency to ,t^e other> must 
be attended with more practical inconvenience than iu the, case 
of Infautty movements. It is undoubtedly tyue, as it is higtlly 
• creditable to them, that the Koyal ^rtifierjl'Batteries .sent out ^ 
to. India during the mutiny in 1857, and for the most part fur* 
ni^ed with materid and native establishmsllts, ; 
spe^ily in a state of effieiehey and did good service in the cam¬ 
paign ; hut this was a case of geeuliar emergency* calling for 
^th© heat ^iicttions of every British cfficer and soldier, and on 
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such an occasion it was not probable that such a renowned body 
as the Boyal Artillery would be wanting^ Moreover it must 
be remembered that it was found necessary to attach Local 
Artillery officers to these Batteries^ to interpret and to afford 
.local intbrination; an arrangement wliich—although, owing totlie 
good feelitig of all those concerned, it generally worked well, 
—was open to many grave objections, and placed the Indian 
officers in a false and disagreeable position, which it would 
have been most unfair to the service to have continued to act 
upon.* • ^ 

Unfortunately the services of that admirable Corps, the Royal 
Engineers, are almost useless for India, as that arm is a very 
•costly one, and the European Sappers cannot perform constant 
manual labour in an Indian climate. 

Under these circumstances it would be advisable not to send 
out any Heavy Cavalry or Sappers of the Royal Army, and 
^ only to employ the Light Cavalry and Artillery to a limited 
extent, leaving the bulk of the Royal force to consist of Infan¬ 
try. * 

Another important consideration is that of the Local means 
already available. Conuncnciug with the main arm, the Infan¬ 
try, we find that there, are already 12 Regiments of Local Eu- . 
ropcaii Infanti*^ and 149 Regiments of NaU\o Infantry, although 
the majority of the latter in the Bengal Presidency are represent¬ 
ed by skeletons, or merely by the Cadres of European officers. 
In the Local Army it has long been customary to assign one Cadre 
of officers to a Native Regimoht, and a double complement 
or two Cadres to a European Regiment. The result is that 
there are at present 80 such Cadres in the Bengal Army, 58 at 
Jtladras and 35 at Bombay, making a total of 173 Cadres of In¬ 
fantry officers. Now it has been proposed in this Article that 
the number of regular Native Infantry Battalions fo#.alI In¬ 
dia should be^l20, and if a Cadre of Officers is assigned to each, 
there will remain 53 Cadres, sufficient to furnish 26 Eunjpean Rc ■ 
giments, on the usual scale of a double complement each, with 
one Cadre to spartJt This latter might advantageously be assign-, 
ed to the Bombay Marine Battalion, a Corps wliich ought to be 
increased and made of more general use than at present, and 

* Admirable as were tho exertions and services of tbe Eoyal Artillery daring the Cam¬ 
paign; wewere scarcely ^eparod to fuul the Marquess of Tweeddale one ot the Com* 
missionersjt after having read or heard alltlm evidence brought forward, recording the 
following portion “ lo© Iloyal Artillery which served under "^lir A. WUsoo landed 
" at Caloatt]^ when they were equipped, and halting, after a long'warch, joined him 
*at Delhi, tli^ served to hia entire eatisfatditm during the Siege.”—As there was 
not a l^yal Artilleryman at the Siege of Delhi or in the. nei^bourhoodi,. 

and ns in Jaot paone of this arm had arrived from England when Delhi fell* 
sthtemont is rather remarkable. 
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iirliich, to be thoroughly eflScieut, would r^uire a Ml coraple- 
UieUt of European bracers, especially as it ought to be organiz¬ 
ed \rUh a view to, and rendered available for, being much broken 
up into detachments. Here then is a simple mode of providing 
, for all the Infantry officers in the Local force, which would 
then conaiist of 26 European Regiments and 120 Battalions of 
R^ulars with 40 Irregular Native Battalions, the latter body 
being ofiScered, as at present, from the regular Regiments. 

* To complete the proposed establishment of 64 European Re|d- 
ments, 38 Line Regiments or Battalions would be requisite. As 
the British Line atprdlent is composed of ,|31 Battalions, in¬ 
cluding the Rifle Brigade, 38 is as large a number as it would be 
prudent or convenient to maintain permanently detached in India; 
as with the Regiments which would constantly be in transit to 
and fro in course of the regular reliefs, the average proportion 
employed in and for India, including Ceylon and China, may 
be estimated at fully one-third of the whole Line, which has still 
to supply all the other colonies. The deduction from the present 
establishment of 38 Battalions, or with reliefs, say, 40 for India, 
would leave 91 for Home and Colonial service, being within one 
of the number laid down by H. R. H. the Commander-m-Chief 
, of the Forces, as the minimum requisite for that purpose; conse¬ 
quently little if any change would be involved in the present 
establishment of the British Line. 


Of European Cavalry it is proposed that there should be 
64 Squadrons or 16 Regiments. Of Local European Caval¬ 
ry there are at present 5 Regiments, all in Bengal, and ai- 
, together in India there are 21 Cadres of officers. As the 
ultimate abolition of' all the regular Native Cavalry is almost 
unanimously •recommended, these officers would all be availa¬ 
ble for European Regimcnte; doubling the Cadres '^ould supply 
10^ Regiments, which might advantageously be completed to 
, 11 LocaLj,European Regiments, which would render 5 Line 
Regiments necessary to complete the proposed establishment 

British Cavalry of the Line consists of 7 Regiments of 
Heavy X!avalry or Dragoon Guards, and ISL of so-called Light 
Cavalry.-r'Dragoons, Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Ralicers; 
but of these 18 Regiments, three are as much Heavy Oj^valry as 
Dragoon Gnaras, leavW only 15 (nominally) light Regi¬ 
ments,, sp that if 5 of these OSrps are permanently malhtaihed in 
. Inraa, one*third of that arm would also be aWtbed. It majr be ar- 
at the, present moment there are seireM of the hea'ty 
R^^ehts in*India, and l^at one of them at least hae done ad- 


l®%hle i^ryice; nevertheless we consider that they are ont of 
} true it may be shown that they are ip. i^ality littli if at all 
pcayier than the so-called Light Dragoohl, and we' belieye that 
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such being the case, led to their employment in India; but. 
this ‘is only adding to the evil, or rather showing its full extent,, 
by proving how unnecessarily, and for India how objectionably,, 
heavy the so'-called Light ’ Cavalry must be. Certain it is that 
cattle cannot be found in India to mount any large number of 
heavy inen efficiently ; and when mounted they are almost useless 
for anything but the mere shock of battle, which native op¬ 
ponents are little likely to encounter. What is wanted for India is 
a body of really Light Cavatiry, light weights, lightly equip¬ 
ped and trained to rapid and continued pursuit. For such a pur¬ 
pose the Chasseurs d'xlfrique of the French Algerian Army 
might in a^gre^ measure be taken as a model, composed 
as those Regiments are of light picked men, bold riders,, 
good shuts and skilful swordc^meu, mounted on small Arabs 
that in India would be considered undersized even for nMive 
troopers. Ko reason exists, of which we are aware, why such a 
system should not be adapted for the Light Horse of India, apd 
with the muterial available K) work upon, and the constant chances 
of employuieut, these Regiments ought to be rendered the best 
Light Cavalry in the world: but they must be soldiers for work 
not for show. 

The jNativc or Irregular Cavalry would have no complement 
of European officers pcriuaucntly attached, but like the Irregu¬ 
lar Infantry a certain limited number of officers would be appoint¬ 
ed, selected from the l egular Corps of the whole army, nearly as 
at present. 

Thus the Mounted Force for all India would consist of 5 Re¬ 
giments of Light Dragoons, 11 Regiments of Local Light Horse 
and Regiments of Irregular Cavalry. The only increase of 
“ officers requisite would be two Field Officers to complete the 
additionahit 'n^ire.rec^uired, the Captains and Subalterns being sUp* 
plied from the remaining Corps, which would bear that or. even 
further reduction. 

As regards the reorganization of the Artillery the simples# 
plan w'ouid be to follow out the principle of M. li. H. the 
Duke of Caiiibridgc’s plan, with such modifications ^s might be 
requisite to meet the at'tual demand for this arm. ^ He propos¬ 
ed to form the existing ,24 Brigades and Battalions ot Ldcal 
Artillerv at the three PreBidencies, into one Regiment of 16 
Brigades, *of which 4 to be l|i|rse and 12 Foot Artillery. Bri¬ 
gades. If any'portion of the Royal Artillery m to be permanently 
employed in India, such a measui'e is absolutely necessary, other¬ 
wise the iLbcal Artillery would be placed in a most galling Ond. 
unjust position of inferiority to their more fortunate Drett^en Of 
the Royal ArtUlery, by whom they would be for.evflir superfO^^d 
in the higher grades. ‘ ' 

gJamMBJiB, 185^. '** , '-'.SB-''', 
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Allowing 9 First and 9 Second Captains with 21 Lieutenants 
to each Brigade, the existing establis^ent would exactly suffice 
for proposed change; the only increase requisite being m hleld 
Oihcera,—^an increase required under any circumstances, to put 
this body on an eqwal footing with, not only their brethren of the 
Koyal Artillery, but with those of the other branches qf the Local 
Army, the proportion of Field Officers to the other grades being 
so much smaller in the Local Artillery than in any other arm. 
hforeoTCr as all parties now appear to be alive to the special 
value of Artillery in India, it may be inferred that, in aooord- 
arioe with the almost u'nanimous tenor of the repommeada-^ 
tions contained in the evidence laid before the Commission, 
this orm will, for the future, be maintained in larger porportion 
to the general force than was heretofore the case, and conse¬ 
quently that at every large station, two, three or even more Artil¬ 
lery Batteries of sorts will be brigaded together; the presence 
of Field Officers to command these details is indispensable, but 
at present as far as the Local Force is concerned, they are not 
available. Assuming that the 24 existing Brigades and Battalions 
were reformed into 16 Brigades, as proposed, of which 4 to be 
Hoirse Artillery of 6 Batteries each, and the remaining 12 Foot 
Artillery Brigades of 8 Battxiries each, we should have24 Batteries 
of Horse Artillery and 90 of Foot Artillery. But it has been 
shown in the preceding pages that the minimum force of Artil¬ 
lery required for India is 24 Batteries of Horse and i28 of Foot 
Artillery, consequently 32 Batteries of Iloyal Artillery, equal to 
4 Brigades, would also be reciuisito to complete the proposed esta- 
blisjiment. And with a view to more pefflect uniformity and 
equality of advantages, one-half of both the Iloyal audthe Local _ 
Foot Artillery should'be Field, and the other half Siege or Gnr- 
risoin,.or, as generally termed in India, Reserve Artiilliry. H. K. 
H. the Dube of Cambridge proposed to employ live Brigades of 
ij^y^.-ArtiEpry in India and all to be Field Artillery ; but if 
lhe ’'8ervices*bi*ono of them can be dispensed with, and of the 
remaining four, if two were Garrison Brigades, the annual saving 
of expense would be very great. Moreover permanently to 
SMjppjyA Br^ades of Field Artillery for India, would be conrider- 
ed to uppessMlate the formation of 2 additional Brigades at home, 
pf ; thefe could certo>in|y be dispensed with, and if one nev/' 
was created,; both B>l|||^cnts would eonsist'e^aMy of 
Brig^desu-lf* H. 11. proposed to designate the two Corps as 
^e t stj auid ^nd Reginaouts of !Royal Artifiery, 

th«5 letlek termed the Indian Wlueh would 

,,'«iuue^,fd^rlyn^,k its.epecial field<d'duty. ' V.- ; 

Batteries .required locaV4uileii'>tiii^|'.ls^ 
^e to each Brigade of Foot Artillery, for whiej rea- 
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8cm it has been suggested to allow 9 Captains of each j^do to a 
Brigade, instead of the usual complement of 8. Lastly, whilst 
Ibllowing out the Duke’s ^suggestion in regard to the Strength 
and composition of Brigades, we think it would be far prefera?- 
blc if the Xiocal Brigades of Foot Artillery, instead of being 
one-half Ijjeld and one-half Garrison Brigades, were each 
composed of 4 Field and 4 Garrison Batteries, exclusive of the 
Native Batteries. This would leave the proportion unchanged, 
and practically would be found a great advantage, as it would 
admit of Field and Garrison iiatteries of the same Brigade be¬ 
ing stationed together under the command of their own Field 
Officers. 

The Artillery force on this plan would consist of 4 Brigades 
of Horse Artillery of G Batteries eacli, 4 of Koyal Foot Artillery 
of 8 Batteries eachj and 12 of Local Foot Artillery of 8 Euro¬ 
pean and 1 Native Battery each. 

The rclatiTC details and strength of the two forces would thus 
be as follows 

Line Troops. 

38 Kegiments of Infantry 900 strong — 34,200 

6 Kegiments of Cavalry GOO „ — 3,000 

4 Brigades of Artillery at 1280 & 1000, <=» 4,160 


Total, .A* . 1 . ... 

Local European Troops. 
26 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong 

11 Regiments of Cavalry 600 „ 

4 Brigades of H. Arty, at 1,050 „ 

12 Brigades of Ft. Arty, at 1,040 „ 

18 Detachments of Sappers, ... 


41,360 

== 23,400 * 
==* 6,600 
4,200 . 
=« 12,480 

540 


Total, ... ... 47,220 

The relative totals being in the proportions of 7 jto'8, jus| the 
difference desirable. 

Next in importance to the consideration of the total force re¬ 
quisite for India and the composition of its Eurojfeau quota, 
comes the question as to whether or not it is advisj^ble to amftt- 
fftmafe the Ifevee Local Armies of the Bengal, Mamkts and Bom^ 
hag Ptesidmem. With those members of the Commission isrhe 
ypted for, and those officers wh#’gave evidence in favour of, 
Amy and that a Line force, this local amalgalnatioa was Oi 
course advocated as a part of the general system of Unifqri^it^* 
On the other hand, most of the locates foi the 
of a Local force, were strongly^a favour of leaving the 
Local Amies perfectly distinct; but this view is aovdeateif,: 
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BO much as forming a portion of the general question of amalga¬ 
mation, as upon its own special gfoimcls^ 

It is urged, and not "without a considerable show of truth and 
reason, that the separation of the Native Annies of Madras 
and Bombay from that of Bengal, was of inestimable advantage 
during the mutiny, which was chiefly confined do the latter 
Presidency. It is also shown that* the Madras Army, which 
from its composition was the most widely separated in feeling 
and interests from that of Bengal, was the most heartily oppos¬ 
ed to and perfectly ready and willing to act against the latter 
force ; whilst the Bombay Army, wdiich contained a portion of 
Poorbeahs, similar to and connected with the Bengal Sepoys, 
was not altogether without taint, especially in certain corps in 
which the Hindustani element was the most predominant. It 
must also be taken into consideration that, whilst the old Ben¬ 
gal Native Army mutinied as a body, and is-practically non¬ 
existent, leaving an open field for the reconstruction of a new 
force u]>on whatever terras, may bo deemed most advisable, the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, generally speaking, behaved faith¬ 
fully and loyally in the hour of great trial and tem]»tation, when 
their defection would have had a most disastrous efiect; and con¬ 
sequently they deserve great consideration. On this account it 
is most desirable that no changes should be introduced which 
would injuriously efiect tlieir interests, or tliat might be oppos¬ 
ed jfco their feelings and prejudices. Neither must it be forgot¬ 
ten* how much injury has been already inflicted upon tlie Na¬ 
tive Armies of India by the mania for uniformity and centrali- 
nation which has so long been prevalent. These are considera¬ 
tions which should all be carefully kept in view in devising any 
scheme of^eorganization of the Native portion of the force. 

But on the other hand there arc strong arguments in favour 
of a partial amalgamation. 

^ long as the several Armies are recruited in their own pe¬ 
culiar localities of enlistment, and composed of races not only 
differing in habits, feelings and interests, buit actually to a cer¬ 
tain extent antagonistic to each other, it matters very little 
whether th^ are all designated as members ofihe^ndian 4rmy 
or of their wn Provincial or Presidency forces j the separation 
hhd antagonism will exist just the same between the Dekh^i— 
whether: he be Mahoiiiedan of Hindu, Mahrattah, Tamu|ia^, 
Pumarree orTeUnga,--and the Hindustani, whether friMh ‘ 
^ the Punjab. But the more the several' dia^hilt ■ 
ri^ are kept apart from each^thier, as a general rUle, th^e Wider ‘ 
vtBIbe tfeeir^ separation ^f feeling,'and greater Und mor% her- 
manent their antagonism. There are those who 
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mended the employment of the several raeee in other thah their 
own localities, who would, for instance, send the Sikh to the 
Dekhan, the Poorbeah to Bu-rniah, the Mahratta to the Punjab, 
the Kajpoot to Sind, and the Goorkah to Central India; bu|; 
such a theory, however specious at first sight, is in reality crude 
and impi'acticablc. All the evidence on this point, from those 
whose character, local knowledge, and long exj>cricnce must car¬ 
ry most weight-^nds in a country direction, and goes to prove the 
advisability of giving the Is'alive force, as far as practicable, a 
provincial organization, bearing to a certain extent the cliarac- ’ 
ter of a permanent militia. I hc dread of and dislike to pro¬ 
tracted and distant removal from the neighbourhood of their 
homes, is believed by many to have been one, and not the least, 
amongst the causes of the recent mutiny ; the Punjab Committee 
speak- strongly to this point, and illustrate their opinion by an 
anecdote indicating the native feeling in regard to distant or, as 
it is deemed, foreign service. Moreover in the Madras Army, 
as a general rule, the sepoys have their families with them, and 
a distant remove renders it necessary either to leave their families 
behind them, or else the expense attendant on their transport 
presses very heavily on the limited means of the men and in¬ 
duces a feeling.of discontent. In short, whatever sacrifices of 
personal feeling the Native soldier may be induced to make, 
from a knowledge of the advantages of the service, from a senti¬ 
ment of faith to his salt, or personal regard for his officers, or 
under the influence of discipline, he has a strong and ineradica¬ 
ble dislike to protracted service at any long distance from his 
home and family" 

These feelings, or prejudices if you will, no Government 
would feel justified in ignoring or setting altogether aside; aiid 
so long as they exist, it would be impossible to employ the whole 
Native force promiscuously in any or all parts of the Empire, 
and at the same time to maintain a contented Army. 

On ■ these grounds we consider that the inhabitants of the Do- 
khan and Hindustan—the two great divisional landmarks,— 
should be each employed in their lypspective localities* as far as ' 
practicable} ^e former, who, composed of various races, consti¬ 
tute the bullPof the Madras and Bombay Armies, retaining, as 
at present, Military occupation of the Dekhan, with the Edi¬ 
tion pf Sind, Catch and Guxerfft, and also, oh account of ttieit>v' 
greater aptitude for and willingness to undertake, sea voyages’,^ 
holding the stations in Burmah, the Straits and Aden; the 
Hindustanis and Punjabis occupying the profincea at presen^ ^ 
attaoh(|d to the Bengal Presiderwiy, including Oud^ the FuM^ 5 j 
jab and Central India. 

By a strict adherence to this system as a general rule> though 
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with fi?U uaderstood yight and power to deviate Horn it oc* 
casionatiy^ in cases of emergency*—-the whoie force being espc’* 
cially entertained for general service,—the troops wctuld be ren- 
dei'ed more contented, and consequently more efficient, whilst 
the desirable separation of races and diversity of feelings would 
be more surely maintained. 

But whilst due and full regard is bestowed on this important 
point of local segregation, we can see no valid reason, nor is any 
satisfactory argument to be found in the evraenco* why the 
whole- local force should not still constitute one army, the Eu¬ 
ropean portion assimilated entirely, aud the native portion as far 
as practicable, in all the main [)oints of organization, discipline 
af^ equipment; the whole under the general control -of one 
Commander in- Chief with one General {Staff open to the Army 
at large,, one code of pay and general regulations, and one sys¬ 
tem of drill and discipline : the native troops circulating within 
their one Presidency or Provincial limits, the Europeans availa¬ 
ble for service in any part of India. Such an arrangement 
would be productive of a very considerable saving to the state, 
and would introduce more unity and harmony amongst the Eu¬ 
ropean portion of the force. Unfortunately it is an undeniable 
fact that the separation into three distinct bodies with different 
and rival interests, has been productive not of generous emula¬ 
tion but of local prejudices, je^ousie3> bickerings and ill-feeling. 
In proof of this it is oply necessary to refer to some of the more 
than ungenerous remarks to be found in the evidence given by 
. certain local officers before the Commission. The divii^ion of 
the force into three distinct armies is produdiive of great ex¬ 
pense, involving ns it necessarily does, the maintenance of tlrree 
.twparaf-e bodies of General and Departmental Staff; and tide 
ondky is further increased by the natural desire to equalize the 
..^yantages <ff the several armies by giving a similar or proper- 
tlonal number of appointments in each, whether absolutely re- 
^nlred or not; for any special advantage possessed by one Pre¬ 
sidency, is looked upon as a grievance at the others. Were there 
only one* General* and Departmental Staff for aud open to the 
whole Army, all this jealoiiray would bo at an en^ and the saV’- 
ing to Government would .be very considerable. • 

^ Althongb there would be no real difficulties in carrying out 
l^ie measure^ it* would still require to be carefully aii^elmged 
iimd,/gradually introduced. The Commnuder-in-Chief in India, 

, wntrolling and regulating the whole army in cKMumu- 

: uic^on %ith the Supreme Government, could not--v*hofwever 
i^tensivej ^d efficient might be his estabU8hmenti.of iiaff,*---* 
; nsinutise of detail in so vast and widely ecatteaf* 

< xoree j. ,to aid in this respect and in a measure to replace 
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the present partially subordinate CommandefS-in-Chief, 
whole Army might conveniently be divided into dfcbree Corps 
d*Armee, either representing the three existing Presidencies, 
or what we consider would be a better arranj^ement in many 
respects, composeef, one of the troops in the Punjab and Sind 
or the Corps (TArmee of the Indus, another of the whole of the 
Peninsula South of the Nerbudda, with the addition of Burmah, 
Aden and the Straits, to be designated the Corps dPArmee Oi 
the Dekhan, ana the third the Corps ^Armee of Hindustan oc¬ 
cupying the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, Oude, Central 
India and Bengal Proper. 

Although we own to looking upon this measure with a very 
favourable eye, we are fully aware that it is opposed to the 
views of many able and experienced men, for whose opinions 
w'e entertain the highest respect, and therefore it ia one that we 
should hesitate to press with any degree of self- opiniated ur** 
gency ; nor. do we desire to make it an essential part of o1^ 
general scheme of reorganization, which could equally be car-* 
ried out with or independent of, this arrangement. In fact, 
were the suggestion one likely to' be adopted, it would be un¬ 
wise to attempt its introduction until the three Armies, as they 
at present exist, had each been placed upon a sound atid satis¬ 
factory footing, when their amalgamation would be a matter of 
less difficulty. Even then, with a view to prevent supersession 
it would be only just, as well as prudent, to let the members of 
the old Company’s service continue to rise in their respective 
Presidency Armies, at any rate until all below the grades of' 
Field Officers had been absorbed. , / 

But setting this part of the question altogether aside, lOt uai 
now consider what proportion of the force proposed for Indiifli 
would be necessary to assign to Bengal; as the chaotic condi- ‘ 
tion of the army of that Presidency, renders it imperatively 
necessary that the first and earliest possible measures should bo 
adopted in orddr to put that force on a satisfactory footing. ’*'1 

Taking only the most important political or strategical poinls 
along till line of the Ganges and Jumna, in Oude, Cdhtraf In¬ 
dia and the Punjab, assigning to the majority a complete,' but' 
to a few onl^ demi-Brigade, the lowest uiunber that could 
adopted with , safety would be 22 such’Brigades, oi* 22 Biiro-i,' 
pea® Begiments and 44 Native Battalions of Infmibryi 
a grand Garrison to each-Division, of which six at least would 
r^ulred, and> in addition also to Lucknow and Agi^ eigbft 
more European and six Native Battalions would be mecessi^jg' 
But aai^already stated, the Brigade At the I^residencjr^wculd W 
qitire three European Regiments, being in fact a re^rVtf 
gadd on one of the bases of operations; In like manner 
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portance of Allahabad would render it necessary to Iferengthcn 
tliat Brigade with a second European Begiiueut, and a similarly 
stroi^ Brigade for the frontier, not immediately in advance in 
the, Peshawur valley, but in reserve at the healthy station of 
l^wul Pindeo, these reinforcements would add four European • 
ilegiments to the establishment, and with six European Regi¬ 
ments in general reserve in the Hills, would give a total of 40 
Regiments of European and 50 Battalions of Native lufantry. 

To tills force must be added the Irregular or Local Corps for 
the Trahs-Indus frontier, the East<?rn I'roviaces of Assam, Ar- 
rakan, &c., and for Chota Nagpore, Oude, Bund^lkntid and 
Hurrianah, as also Goorkah Battalions. for the Hill Brigades; 
these altogether cannot be calculated at less than 30 Batta¬ 
lions; making .a total of 40 European and 80 Native Battalions 
regular and,, i^’regulaf, or 30,000 European and 57,600 Native 
, infantry, being in the exact, proportion of 5 to 8. Of Cavalry 
a]|Iowing two entire Brigades, each of a llegiment, of 4 Sejua- • 
drone, of Europeans and the samb of Native Cavalry, to be 
placed on the main line of coiURinnications, viz., at Cawnpore 
and Umballah; the latter to bo ultimately removed to or con¬ 
nected with the line of railway between Delhi .and Lahore; 
giving a Squadron of - European and two of Native Cavalry to 
all the’ other Brigades and deini-Brigadcs when that arm can 
be used with effect, or when not in immediate vicinity of a Ca¬ 
valry Brigade, with a double complement at Peshawur or Novv- 
shera whichever may be decidoi on as the chief frontier sta¬ 
tion, and willi 3 Squadrons of each at Gwalior, and 3 Native 
Regiments attached to the Irregular force, the total re¬ 
quired, will be 36 Squadrons of 9 Ilegiments of' Euro- 
, pean, and double that proportion of Native Cavalry. As re- 
gaHfi the Artillery, a Battery of Horse Artillery would be requir- 
,ed for each Division of the Army at least one to each Cavalry 
: Brigade, two broken up with moveable columns in Glide and 
Central India, and at least two in general rcservej making a total 
of 12. i Of Field and Garrison Batteries, an average of dne of 
each woald be required for each of the 22 Brlgadeii one for 
eetch of the 8 great Gaxsrisons, and 2 in general reserve, making 
a total of 32 of each. Lastly the number of S^(lper and Miner 
Com^lanles could not be estimated at less than 8, forming one 
Battalion anji giving an average of one per Division and two in 
fgSdrm ^ ' ' • . 

tl^e proposed distribution of this force our readers wiil Jte 
;^jdf,fo forift g, bett^ idea from the following statement, which 
indicate the principle adopted, although we do 
.^ submit it as representing the moalt perfect or 
■,’Sf^ent. It will be observed however 'diat 
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every station therein proposed, is- at present occupied or has 
generally been held by an equally strong or stronger force, 
though not always with the-same proportion of Knropeana, w|,^h 
the exception of the neighbourhood of liajmahal. A glance at^ 
the map will show the strategic importance of this position, at 
the elbow of tlie Ganges, and at the point where the E. I. Kail- 
way strikes the river, Hajmahal itself is too unhealthy for a 
European ‘military station, but a little above, nearer Colgong, 
about Putterghatta, an eligible site might be obtained, well rais¬ 
ed with ro(5ky soil, and comparatively free from jungle, com¬ 
manding the river opposite to Carragola Ghat, from whence 
* roads diverge towards Tirhoot, Eastern Bengal and Darjee¬ 
ling. Sooner or later a Military position must bp established in 
that quarter, if only for the protection of the railway property. 
Government stores, and commercial produce that must ultim^Ue- 
ly be accumulated there, and whilst the subject of locating ino 
proposed force is under consideration, it might as well be taken 
up at once, whilst ground is available. Ilurreekce, it will also 
be observed, is coupled with Ecrozeporo, under the belief that 
the former is the point at which the railway to Lahore must 
cross, and consequently that all the establishments at Feroze-r 
pore will be moved thither; it being also much the better strate¬ 
gic position,—below the junction of the Beas with the Sutlej,. 
With the railway crossing at that point, it would become the 
key of the Punjab. It will also be observed that the demi- 
Brigades in Centfal India, imndelkund, Oude, Goruekpore and 
Segowlie, Futtehgiirh, and the Punjab, have all got a full Bri¬ 
gade proportion of Cavalry so as to render them efficient as 
light moveable columns. When a Regiment is divided between 
two stations, 6 Companies might be established at the Head 
Quarters, and 4 detached, but for the fortified post where the 
latter would be stationed, 2 Companies might also be detached 
from the Head Quarter Brigade of the Division, Veterim. 
Copipanies might be located there 


SamMSEB, 1850. 
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1 1 ... 


Gamson aad City of Delhi, 

Delhi Brig“.\d<» and Meerut Depot, ll 2 ... 1 2 2 32... 

Bareilly Brigade, ... ... ... 12 ... 24 11 . 

■ Kimjawilieserve Brigade Alloorkee, 1... 2... 2 

Buttyghur, and Agra Garrison, ... 1 2... 1 2... 1 2... 

Agra Brigade, . ... ] 2. 1 1'. 

Uinballa Ckivalry Brigade,... . 4 4 1.*..;* 

Simla, Kussowlie and Dugsliae Re¬ 
serve Brigade, ... ... ... 3... I. 

Moradabad, Shajehanpore and Ilur- 
riunali, ... ... ... .. 3. 

Delhi Division, 99G8l2 3 7 7j... 3 

European Detachments from Delhi, Agra, and the Hills, at Allighur, 
Muttra, Roorkee and Umballa. 


Gamson and City of Lahore, •‘... 1 1 ...f... '■ ... 1 1. 

Lahore Brigade and Umritsur, ... 12... 2 411 1... 1 

Forozcpore or Ilurreekee Brig^c,... 1 2. 1 1. , 

Jullunder Brigade, ... ... 1 2... 1 2... 1 1. 

Mooltan, ... ... ... ... 1 2... 1 2.. 11 . , 

Chumba and Kangra Reserve Brigd. 2... 2. 


1 1 ... 


Lahore Division, 7 9j 2 4j 8j 1 5 1 

European Detachments from Lahore and the Hills at 'Umritsur 
and Phillore. 


Peshgwur or Kowshera Garrison, , 1 1.1... 1 .. I 

Peshawur or Npwshera Brigade, ... 1 2 ... 2 4 1 1 1 ... I 

Bawul Pindee Brigade, ... ... 2 1. 1 1 . 

JUiettiiiaandSealkote, ... ... 1 2... 2 4 ... 2 2 .i.. . 

Traiis-Indus Frontier, Derajat and... ....... « 

Huzara, ... ... ... ... 8 ... 8 ... ... ... 4 ^ 

Peshawur Division, 0 6 8 416.2 4 4 4 ,. 

^ ^ ^ ‘' ' ' 

Europ0an DeWhments frojn Peshaitvur and Rawnl'Piniee ftilfitdiijil 
Atijjpck, Ac;, 
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The total force for Bengal wouUI then consist of 
40 Regiments of European Infantry, 

9 ' ^ „ European Cavalry, ^ ... 

' 2 Bfiga<le8 Horse Artillery, 

8 Brigades Foot Artillery, . 

8 Hetachmenta of Sappers, 


36,000 

3,400 

2,100 

8,320 

240 


Total Europeans# 52,060 


50 Battalions ot Regular Native Infantry, 
30 „ Irregular „ „ 

18 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 

• 6 Batteries of Native Avtillci’y,. 

76 Details of Gun Lascars, 

8 Companies of Miners,... . 


36,000 

21,600 

10,800 

<000 

1,140 

800 

71,240 


A force of the foregoing strength and eoraposition, located on 
Rie principle above proposed, with its base on the, seaboard, a 
■ strong reserve force in the rear of its most exposed frontier, all its 
ihaih stations in communication with each other, either by rail, 
rivjBr or good military roads, would, we conceive, be fully equal 
to any exigencies likely to arise. At the same time, that it is 
not, unnecessarily numerous will be sutBcientiy, evident by a 
comparison with th« force stationed in the same localities prior 
to tne Mutiny, which, though weaker in Europeans, was much 
inaoro formidable in its native portion; and also by a reference 
,,|fco the suggestions laid before the Commission by those in a posi¬ 
tion to oner sound opinions, and who have gone into the subject 
in any degrise of detail. 

: Thus, for instance, for the Bengal Presidency alone 
^ , The CqjfiMissiONEiis recommend an average of about 50,000 
^ lOOjOCK) Natives. • 

' Tlie Governor General recommends 45 Regiments of Eu- 
' ' xopequ and 30 of Native Infantry. 13 of European Caval¬ 
ry, besides Natives, and 13’Brigades or 78 Batteries and 
^ ' 26 Reserve Companies of Artillery. 

Lord Ellrnbobotjgh, suggests in round numbers, 60 Reri« 
\; menta of European Infantry, and 25 of besi&s 

' Artillery and Natives. 

v‘; ^ MA;ro» General Birch, Military Secretary, recommends 60 

and 57 of Native Infantry; 21 qf 
i ahd 45 of Native Cavalry s 12 Horse and 65 FieM 

Artillery with 15 Reserve Oompaniee. 

Chief of the'Slaiff, prim.oses 
and;^'ofNatiyi Jn&htryJ'l2 
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Kpfriments of European and 12 of Native Cavalry j;44 
tei*ies of Horse and JjjjJield Artillery witli 30 Keserve -Coin- 
pan ies. 

Coi-iONEii M'AYHisw, the Adjutant General of the Anny, te* 
commends in round numbers 40,000 Infantry, 80015 Caval¬ 
ry and 10,000 Ai’tiHery all Europeans, with 60,000 ^Native 
Infantiy and Cavalry. 

Major General Tucker, formerly Adjutant General* pro¬ 
poses a force of irom 40,000 to 50,000 Europeans, includ¬ 
ing 5,000 Light Horse, and from 80,000 to 100,000 Native 
Troops. 

The Punjab Committee recommend 54,000 Europeans and 
136,000 Natives of sorts. 

Major General S. Ccviton, suggests 40,000 European 
and 60,000 Native Infantry, exclusive of other arms. 

Major General .Sui Harry Smith, recommends a force 
of 35 European and ^60 Native liegimcnts of Infantry, 8 
Eurnjican and 30 Native Regiments of Cavalry, 20 Bat¬ 
teries of Horse and 47 of Eicld Artillery exclusive of Siegi, 
•Garrison, and Reserve Companies. 

Major General MoNTiiOMERiE, proposes an establishment 
of 27,000 European and 80,000 Native Infantry ; 3000 Eu¬ 
ropean and 12,000 Native Cavalry, 6000 European and 
2600 Native Artillery, 300 European and 1000 Native 
Sappers. 

CojAJNKL Burlton, recommeuds 40 Regiinents of Europeati 
Infantry, 12 of Cavalry, and 10,0*00 Artillery, with 24,000 
Native Cavalry and 40,000 Native Infantry. 

Thus it will he evident that, whatever may be the defects pf 
our scheme, judged by the most competent authorities on t&e 
subject, we have not over-estimated the amount of force re¬ 
quired. , ^ . 

Our plan, however, although oonsi||erably below thfe namerleal,. 
average of the above recommendations, represents tolerably fair¬ 
ly tlie mean of the different proportions suggested for Europeans 
and Natives. 

The quota of troops we would propose to allot to Madras is 
based to a considerable extent ^ the recommendations given, 
by Lord Harris, the late Governor, and Sir Patrick Grant, Bin 
Commander-in-Chief, with a slight increase to the jEJuropean ans4; 
a cnnsklerahlo decrease in the native portion of the fwce. Th®,^, 
principle followed should be similar to that adopted in tlw 
ceding statement of the projiosed allotment of •the Bengal* 
except that a larger pi^portion of natives shouldhe 
for th® Madias Brigades, of which one-half. sh(|ald ,5® 
vided -into d®®»*l*"Bngades,'or vfith 
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Companies of Europeans to one au^ a half or two Begiments of 
Native Infantry’; the Cavalry shouldjbe somewhat more massed 
together, and the proportion of Native Cavalry smaller; burthen 
it must be taken into consideration that a large and efHcient irreg> 
ular forde of both Infantry and Cavalry, Is still in existence, 
and. with reference to political conditions and to the good service 
rendered hy ,a portion of that force during the late Mutiny, we 
infer.|liat it will be^ maintained. The Artillery portion, however, 

- might advantageously be allowed to die out; of coarse we al¬ 
lude to the Hyderabad Contingent, composed of 4 Begiments of 
Cavalry and 6 6f Infantry. The Madras Army at present is 
' organized on a somewhat extravagant scale, in five permanent 
Divisions with four Field, District or Subsidiajy Forces. For 
the pr(^)osed allotment, four Divisions would be amply sufficient, 
and these are clearly marked out by natural and political land¬ 
marks. 


The establishment proposed by Lord Harris for the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency oonsists of. 14 Regiments of European Infan- 
4 of Cavalry, and 36 Batteries of Horse and Foot Artillery, 
Iteld and Reserve, with a Native force as at present. Sir Patrick 
Grant suggests only 13 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry 
and 43 Batteries of Artillery, Horse, Field and Reserve, but he 
would increase the Native force. The Governor General sug¬ 
gests 12 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry and 48 Batteries 
of ArtiUeryK)f all sorts. 

The allotment ,we would propose for Bombay, based on thasame 
pinciples as those which regulated the proposed establishment of 
Madras, will be shewn in the following statement. As at Calcut- 
ta^ at Kurraohee, we would have a complete European Bri- 
gme of 3 Regiments of Infantry with Artillery, (Available for ser¬ 
vice, whenever required ; this Brigade by the aid of Steamers might 
in a day or two bq thrown on any part of the West coast of uie 
DcAhan, biltween Surat an^ Bom^y, or in a short time c^nvey- 
4d to Aden, Persia or Egypt if required. The two spare Com- 
paniets for each Regiment would suffice for the. Garrison 
of KurracSiee, when the Brigade was withdrawn, and generally 
might spate two Companies for the Citadel at Hydrabad. 
The elimaiiie of Kunraenee i|salubriotisand well-suited to'the 
European., (institution, but mrage is scarce, so that any large! 
fqrii of Cavalry could not be located there except at heavy ex- 
pense^ .ii^i^or GeneraUacob was so strozigly impressed w^h 
advantages in a strategic, political and sanatory point of vi^,^ 
tli^ W rec(>mmended the perman^ maintenanee of 1|0,^€0 
trqopa tfeeref . i itt the IcKjf^est, of the remainder of; 
thw:. for this /Ptnsidcneyi ‘ we hiv# 'been 

the. xeeomfhe^ations of ^DOrd'-fElnhinstbiie. ’Slf'" 
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H. Somerset, Colonel Green, the Adjutant General,'ahcl Sir 
Bartle Frere. v., 


Proposed Stations. 
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Bombay Garrison and Island, *...1 j 2 
Poona Garrison, ... ... ^ ... 

Poona Brigade, ... ... ... I 

Kirkee Cavalry Brigade, ... 

Belgauin and Sattara, 

Ahmednuggur and Sbolapore. 

Malligaun^, Kolaporo and Dbarwar, 

i&e., ... ... ... 

A-dcn, ... «*• ... •« 


Bombay Division, 5 X5 2 8 12 


Kurracliee Garrison and Brigade, ... 3] 2 
Hyderabad, ... . ... 

Ja>cobabad, 

Deesa and Kajeoi^... 

Ahniedabad and Broaob, ... 

Baroda, Surat, Dbunrumpoor, 




10 2 6 


Sind and Giifserat Division,... 5 11 

Total, . .. 10 2cl cil2i28^ 6*12^121 2 ’ 4 


The eiteblishmenjt proposed by Loi-d Flphinstone is 9 
n^ehts .of Infantry, 2 of Cavalry, 24 Batteries of Artillery of 
SQrts, a Company of Sappers, and 3 Companies of xVfriean ArtiD 
loty® with a Native force of 26 Begular Begiments of Infirntry^ 
9 of Irregular Cavalrjr and 6 Companies of Sappersi besidea' 
Irr^ular Infantry, ToUce and the Marine Battalion, « 

Str Henry Somerset recommends 15 Beginrents of Infantry|i 
A of Cavalry, Battalions of Artillery, of aortSj;,a'Battalipik>^ 
5iiX) Sappere |i.nd a Company of BOO Military Trains nil 
p^ns, of Native lnfimtiy, 3 
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a Bftttlilion of^Native Sappers. But he oaloiilates in this j)ro- 
porfiori fpr the permanent occupation of Bajpootana, Meywar 
and Maiira hy tne Bomhay Arftiy, which we have suggested-- 
and we think not'without good reason—should revdrt to the 
Bengal force. - , 

Colonel Creen proposes an establishment of 16 Regiments of 
European Infantry, 4 of Cavalry, and 32 Batteries of Artillery, 

4 Companies of Sappers, with a Native force of 30 Regiments 
of Infantry and 6 of Cavalry, with 12 Companies of Sappers, biithis 
scheme is also based on the idea that Central India would re¬ 
main with the Bombay Array. 

Sir Bartifi^df^e^c’s scheme is the most moderate of all, being 
confined to 8,500 European Infantry, 500 Cavalry and 3,500 
Artilleiy''; with 28,800 Native Infantry, 7500 Native Cavalry, 
700 Artillery and 600 Sappers. 

Our plan represents an average of the proposed European es¬ 
tablishments, but a reduction of the Native force beyond all the 
other plans. 

V The next consideration is the proportion of Inne and Local 
troops lo be allotted to each Presidency; and this must depend 
chiefly on the proportion of Regular Native, Infan try Battalions 
allotted to each, with ‘the general necessity for a larger propor¬ 
tion of Europeans in the Bengal Army than at the other Pre¬ 
sidencies. , . . « 

In Bcnfal it is proposed to maintain 50 Battalions of Native 
Infantry, which, absorlring 50 existing Cadres of officers, would 
leave 30 Cadres available for 15 European Regiments, or a 
proportion of 3 European to 10 Native Battalions. Po com¬ 
plete the complement of 40 European Regiments, 25 Line Corps 
w^d be required for Bengal, giving the relatwfe proportions of 

5 tb 3, 30 Irregular or Local Battmiona must be added chiefly 
fqr frontier duties* . 

^ '^Of Cavalry there are 9 Regiments required; of this number 5 
Lbcai: Corps already exist, But of the 5 Royal Regiments pro- 
Jiosed 'fdr Jl India, if one is assigned to each of the Presidencies 
of iWhidra^ and Bombay, there will only remain 3 for Beni^aljfor 
: is^dh' Presidency one more Regiment is still required. But at 
Aadr^'tfiere is a surplus proportion of this arm in the local fortse* 
abid^ R^icaents or Cadres of officers might be transferred at once 
to regulate the projfmrtiou and complete the wants of 
Ihb This measure, which has been already 

more than once, could complete establish* 

t^aired for Bengal. The proportionlof 2 Natives to onb 
Raiments of Irre^ilm? Cavalry requisite, 
troop‘tdo^ maayi--'Ph©'''mtisting' i2 
';bf' Local.''ilftiHory converted into § Brigades on the 
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Uoyal syrttoiu, together with 2 Hoyal IJrigades, would furnish 
the requirements of that arm. A BUttaUon of 8 Companies of 
Sappers ami Aliners would coiuplete the required establishraent. 
At Madras 41 lialtalion^ of Xativo Infnnlry, as proposed, 
would Iea\G Oidres of oiiictrs available for 7 Kuropeanl^e- 
giimmls ; to which latter 7 Idiie Uegimenta would Ime to bo add¬ 
ed to complete the propined estabijslmuMjt of 11. 

Of Cavalry the (> Cadres ot oirieerbretnaiiiing after the transfer 
of 2 to lieugal, would bulUcc for<B licgnueats of European 
Light Horse, which with one of Drugooiib would give the total 
of 4 propci-icd. 'rim fact of the Hyderabad Contiugeut witlj, 4 
Kogimenta of Native Cavaliy being so intimately mixed up with 
the ioree o( the M idrui Ih'i'sideuey, wimld render llm full rom- 
plemeut of irregular (\ivahy unneeec'sary and it might he reduc¬ 
ed from 8 to (> Jlegiuu'ut^, giviiuj, the MUjilus to llombay, where 
this arm would he moic ro<purcd. For the ^aiue reason, the 
••proportion of Jnegnlar Inlamry need not be large ; 4 Battalions 
would bnffiic, leaving ti availhld*' for Bombay. 

7 Madras a'ul the d B'tmbay Battalions might be orga¬ 
nized as h Ihigadt s 4 for Ma<lia'« and 3 lor Bombay, being eoiu- 
pofttd of oHicers exihisivc'y Ik I mging to their respective Pre¬ 
sidencies, tlio dth Brigmb for adias being i*(>inposcd of Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay Dili ‘cis I i llm rcqn.ctivc pioportions of2 lo 1. 
A Battalion ot fJ C omjianics of Sajiper*. and 4 Bnltciii's td'Na- 
tivc^Artillory would com[>Iete the e.siab]i«>]uueiit required for 
Al:ulra^. 

The Bombay complement ot 26 Native Battalions of Infintry, 
with the Marine jJattahon fully olheered as pio})Osed, would ab- 
horl) 27 Cadres of'ollieei-i, leaving 8 available for 4 Jjoeal Eu-• 
ropeau Ivcguucuts. 6 Line Jl(‘gimcnts wmdd be reiiuirqd in ad¬ 
dition to complete the t^llggc■>ted complcmenl of Europeans, 
and 6 Local or Incgular Uigiuieuts would be also available. 

t.)f Cavalry the 3 existing Native Kigmients vvouhl furnish 3. 
Cadres of oflioera, and a loiiith Cadre —the only increase re- 
quiied by the proposed arrangeineut.s—might be formed from, 
the whole of that aim at the three Presidencies : tliii vv6uld com¬ 
plete the quota for 2 European Kegiments, and a Dr^oou. lio- 
giment would have to be mlded, 8 Jlegiments of irregulaifs 
would also bo available. 

The Artillel’y arrangement has been already suggested, 
which a Battalion of lio>al Artillery would be added. 2 ConJ- 
pauies of Native Artillery and 4 of Sapimrs would coujplefco 
the proposed Cbtablishnient. • 

The proposed allotment and proportions at the several,Pre-* 

* sidencies will bo seen at a glance in the following Alxfttact: 


m , 
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Niimorically tlio Abstract will stand as follows: 


—..' ' ■ 


Europeans. 



Nativea- 





1 



• 

ft 


Infantry. 

• 

Artillery. 

» 

tu 

P< 

' QQ 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery, 

ij 1. 

0 

ji 

Bengal, . 

36,000 

6,400 

10 420 

240 

57,600 

10,800 

2,040 

800 

Madras, 

12 600 

3,400 

6,250 

180 

34,560 

8,600 

1,290 

600 

Bombay, 

t),000 

1,800 

4170 

120 

23,040 

4,800 

750 

400 


57,000 

9,600 

20,840 

rv40 

115,200 

19,200 

4,080 

1800 

i 

, 

} 

\ _ 

_A-.— 


_; 

v__ 




1 

1 

88,580 

140^280 1 


Another important question as rejiavds the organization of the 
Native portion of the force, wltich—though not put before the 
Commission as a sjjecial subject of report,—was fully entered 
into in the evidence taken, is in its extended sense, whether it is 
bett|^r that Native Cor[)s should be homogeneous as to race, 
tribe or caste, and raised in and recruited from particular dis¬ 
tricts, or whether they should he composed of different races or 
castes and recruited from a wider area without reference to any 
special locality. On this point opinions differ widely, and it 
appears to be one of several instances in which the adoption of 
one peremptory rule for the whole army would be very objec¬ 
tionable. Were there no antecedents or existing arrangements 
to be considered, we. should look upon the plan of homogeneous 
corps as decidedly the best, provided these were of different races 
and no one class of Regiments in marked numerical preponde- 
"rance. Corps thus constituted could not combine more than the 
most composite bodies have done under the old system* and the 
combinatibn of a few such Corps, isolated and separated in creed, 
and interests from the rest of the force, would be compara¬ 
tively harmless. On this system, if necessar;^, race could be 
more effectually pitted against race, the grand principle of Divide 
et Jmpera could be more easily and completely carried out, and 
general combination would be much less probable or feasible 
tkan in an army composed of similarly constituted com{K>8itQ^ 

Raiments. ' ^ . , * , . 1 

Homogeneous Regiments raised from particular districts an^;, 
witii a certain %tocu character would possess more espri$ df 
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\ corps and inteirnal harmony than could bo expected from compo¬ 
site bodies, the Corps would naturally become to ft greater ex¬ 
tent the home of the men, and the service rendered more popu¬ 
lar aniS desirable. Lastly, it would admit of the introduction of 
a system of messing which, on servijjf at least, would be highly • 
' beneficial, a, sad loss of time resulting from the existing system 
of individual cooking, or even precnirious messing in small groups. 

But with all these advantages attached to the system, we 
sho’uld doubt the prudence of adopting it generally throughout 
the army, were such a measure practicable, which it is not at 
present. The existing armies of Madras and Bombay arc and 
always have' been composed of com])osite Kegiinents, with the 
area of the whole Doklian for their recruiting guards, and any 
extensive or sudden change iii this respect might be attended 
with much inconvenience, and be received with dislike or sus¬ 
picion. In the new Bengal Army, however, such a system 
might be introduced to a certain extent with considerable advan¬ 
tage ; the force consisting of about one-half homogeneous and 
the ether half composite Battalions. In the latter moreover a 


proportion might consist experimentally of composite Regiments, 
composed of homogeneous Companies, as an experiment: this 
plan has been tried in the Guide Corps and to a certain extent 
• in some of the l^unjab Regiments, and undoubtedly has some 
advantages ; but on the whole we look upon the purely liomogune- 
OU8 or entirely coiriposite corps as preferable. Still, as observed by 
the Punjab Committee, there is an advantage in a variety of 
systems, and on this ground we would suggest a few corps being 
organized on this system. 

Under these circumstances we would suggest that of the 50 
Native Regular Battalions proposed for Bengal, S should be 
ei^lusively composed of Sikhs, 8 of Mahomedans, and 8 of 
'Hindus. 8 to be composite Battalions, with homogeneous Com¬ 
panies, and 18 perfectly composite Battalions, but with no class 
greatly preponderating. Amongst the several homogeneous Corps 
of the same faith, diferences might still eitist} for instance ^the 
■ d Mahomedaii Corps might comprise two Trans-lndjis, Sconce 
and two Sheah—Belooch and Kuzilburh—Battalions, with one of 
Kotlghurs j the Sikh Battalions might include one or two Muz- 
’ b^e and one Malwah Sikh Battalion; of the 8 Hindu Battalions 
'One might be contused ofRahtore Rajpoots, 2 of Oude Rajpoots, 
f ’bf Borahs, I’ of Bundeelalis, 1 of Goojurs, and^ of J4ta* In 
Cqrjts, One-fourth might be compo8ed*of Mahomedans, 
Rajpoots, one-foUrth low caste Hindoos as Ah^rs, 

uflalis,* &c., and* the remaining fourth, according to locality 
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only one of these classes in a Kegiraent, so tliat no one class 
sliould eitlier preponderate or be*in a minority. No Urabmins to 
be admitted into the servme, and no degratled classes, the em* 
ploymcnt of which would conduce towards bringing the seryiee 
into di8rei)ute. • r 

With a fume so great!/reduced in numbers as that now pijo- 
7 > 08 ed, a much better selection of recruits might be obtained '' 
than was formerly the case, and it Avould be the fault of the ‘ 
(Commanding otiicers if any men were wanting in physical (Quali¬ 
fication for tlie service. 

^^) Vender military employment more desirable, and also to 
obtain a surer hold upon the men through the medium of their 
families and homes, every Corps might have permanent Head 
Quarters, with a space of ground assigned for the erection of 
houses for tlie men’s families ; and to induce the latter to settle 
there—but ever to accompany the Battalion on the march—-the 
periodical rclicl's might l^e so arranged tlnit every fourth turn , 
might bring each Battalion back to its own Head Quarters. 
This arrangement would farther be facilitated by forming Bngi- 
ments of two Battalions, raised, if not both of the same clas8> at 
least from the same locality. There would be other advantages 
attendant on this measure as regards the Kurope.an otBcers, who 
would thus be brought more into^assimilation wdth the estivblish- 
inent of European Kegimeuts, and a better arrangement pf ab- 
sonteei would be tiius obtained. ; 

Of the Irregular Infantry a certain proportion, including & 
Goorkha, 2 Bhecl, 1 Mug, 1 Mliair, and also probably 1 Bun* 
deelah and I Passec Battalions, wonhl be nccj|^sarily homogene¬ 
ous, but the remainder all composite. 

The Irregular Cavalry like the Infantry might be partly ho¬ 
mogeneous and partly composite. 

The recent order disbanding the remaining fragments of the 
majority of the regular Regiments that were more or less hn^li* 
cated in the Mutiny has left only 10 Battalions existing; thfeao 
with the Kelat-i-Gbilzie and Bhckawattic Battalions^might form 
the foundation of the 18 eomposite Battalions; which might be 
completed from the RegHStients of Loodiaua and Porozepofe,.^e = • 
4 Sikh, 24 Punjab and 2 Gwalior Regiments, which would «Iao, 
form the foundation^for the remaining 32 Battalions required; 
selection being made with reference to race and locality^jtttd 
all men physically or by character unfitted for the service b^n^ > 
discharged. As these Battalions were formed, the variot^jC<e 7 i' ^ 
vies mmht be got rid of, by discharge or Absorption ;• 

Police fortse. Of the Irregular Corps, ,fi at least shjjul^ > 

khas with their Head, Quarters in tlm ,HiUs, for wWol^ 

.'ike ’fifitk. Regiin'enti' ,3Native .Infiinti^^and.th« 
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the tiequisite Aueleus exists, pmbahly a ew%ient 
ii^ength, only requiring weeding and adjusti^ent. 6 more liat- 
, talionai would be required for the Traus-Indas frontier, which 
miglit be selected from the Piiujab Corps formerly performing, 
thtw duty $ these to be all composite ; 6 woiAl bo w'anted for the 
South Eastern, frontier including 4s.s^ih, Sylhet, Arralian, Dac- 
efi* vChittftgong, &c. These, with the exception of tlie Mug 
.Battalion in Arrakan, might all bo cotn])osite, and 4 already ex¬ 
ists 0 more Battalions ^vould be required for Central India, of 
, which 2 Bheel and 1 Mhuir Batfalions exist, and 6 more would 
be requisite for Oiide, Chota Nagpore and Humana. 

For the proposed Itegiineiits of Irregular Cavaliy, 7 of the 
old establishment remain wdiicli, with the 5 Sikh Kegiments, 
3 of llodson’s Horse, the 2 IMahratta •llogiments and the 
Moultaiiee, Kolulkl.und, Allcxander’s, Meade’s and Mayiie’s 
Horse, would complete the establishment required. 

The Punjab Artillery Companies ^including the Peshawur 
and Huzara Mountain Trains with the Assam Couipany would 
form the 0 Native Batteries recpiired. 

At Madras the first measure requisite is to stop recruiting, 
and to red nee the Ileginitmts to the required strength. Of tlio 
existing 32 Battalions, 44 -would remain as Regulars and 4 might 
he counted into Irregulars, leaving 4 to be absorbed. All the 
Hindustanec. 3 , about 3000 in number, might advautageonsly be 
discharged or transferred to Bengal. As an experiment, of the 
44 Regular Battalions 4 might be rendered homogeneous, 4 
composite with homogeneous Compauic:^ and 36 retained entire¬ 
ly composite, as a|^present. 

Of the proposed 6 Irregular Cavalry Corps, the existing 
Light Cavalry and Beatson’s Horse would sullice to complete 
The required establislunent. The former might be gradually 
iioinyerted by giving them an Irregular uniform and equipment 
iUk ^tfee first instance, and when the formation of the European 
Cavalry was sufficiently advanced, they might be. converted en- 
tWy info^ Irregulars, being liberally dealt with, retaining 
their existing claims To pension, aikl receiving the available 
horses a,t a low value, payable by grdllual deduction from their 
Increased pay. 

ivxThe existing Madras Golundaa Battalk>n would more than 
.isnfilco for the 4 Native Batteries proposed to be retained, 

V v,At Bombay in like manner recruiting might be stopped at 
oftoe, and the Hindustanees amounting to about 1^,000 got rid 
^ by tpaosfer or'discharge. Of the 29 existing Bati^hoiis of 
'In;|aati:y>.,26j~tho origin^ complement—would be required for 
gie new. esfiibliahmjnt, the Irregular Battalions woiid 

by:%J-.iaeoi!porgtipn 'of the-2" Regiments'of 
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the Ivandeish >3heel; Corps, the Sawunt l^arree and tfae' BLUll^t 
Jjcgion. The Belooch Battalions might be incorporated^Sf iiEt 
the Bombay and 1 in the Bengal iicgular Corps, For'the 4. 
ilegiments of Cavalry proposed for Bombay, there are avalla* 
b!e the 3 llcgiments of 8iud Horse, the Poona, Guzerat andi' 
JMaiiratta Horse, with the three existing Kegiraents of Light 
Cavalry, whicjh on their conversion should meet the same liberal 
treatment as suggested in tlje ease of the Madras .Cavalry. 

The Artillery could of course be supplied from the existing 
Goiaudaz ilattalion, any efficient surplus from tliis body or from 
the i^Iadras Golundaz, to have tbo option of transfer to the Ift- 
fan try, 

# The Se[)oys in the Madras and Bombay Armies, and those, 
of the Bengal xVrmy ^Yhom it has.been decided to retain, would 
be eiitilicd to retain all the advantages they idready possess in 
regard to lengfTi of service, j[>ay and pension; but every man 
enteriug hereafter should be enlisted for ten years, subject to 
ve-enlistmciit, as a favour—-not as a right, for a second period of 
ten years, and again for a third similar period if physically per¬ 
fectly lit ibr active service ; after which the fact of thirty ycans’ 
good service should ciititlc hihi to pension; but no otiier retiring 
pensions to bo granted asevpt for wounds received on service. 
Ail should be enlisted for general service. 

Although due consideration should -bo invariably shown to¬ 
wards the religious leeiiugs of the Kativc Army, caste sltouid 
be ignored wherever it interfered with duty. , To prevent any 
iniseoncoidion on this point, no recruit should b^ admitted into 
the service ujiless prepared in presence of the Jluttaliou to drink 
from a Bheestoo’s mussuck, to cook and eat Ins* food with clothea, 
and accoutrements on, and to handle spade and pickaxe in.dig-, 
ging a trench. The Articles of War for the Native Army should- 
be revised and Bhui)lilied, the code of disci[diue rcndei'ed more;: 
strict, and ih'e fullest penflties not only awarded but carried out 
in the cases of mutiny, combination or deacrtioii. 

But above all,—and on this measure tho efficiency of the- 
future Native Army must chiefly depef^d,—the power of thef 
Kuropean officers in Native Corps must bc inoreased, that of tho 
Commanding oflicera being largely exlcmded. Tlic native 
dier can . omy be’ ruled by the fear of punishment ami the hope' 
of reward. For a Commanding officer powerless to confer either' 
the one oi; the other, he has neither resi)ect or regard. In 
rner days deep ^fespect, implicit.obedience and sincere devotion' 
to his officers, were the characteristic features*of the sepoy, buV^ 
in those days the Commanding officer was nearly ^bsolnjbt W 
could flog or discharge, as he could also pw>mote. any hd:! 
w:as;th^ NXalik, the Chief of the mthtary bodyil 
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to hito ijidne foi? rew 9 ,rd or pittoUltlwiont. We have 
Jr^jsoii to believe that this power was geHei’ally abused, but 
tnow that the system was suitable aud that it worked ad* 
' jijaiiHibly. As the European and centraliiting systems were gra- 
Jiiany introduced, the power of the Commanding officer passed 
aitvay, and with it the respect and regard of the men. We no 
^ioriger heard of the sepoy exposing* liia own life to shield Ids 
'/dflicer from the chance of injury, or of the Jv'ative Commission¬ 
ed officers of the highest castes ])canng the body of their de- 
pfeased .Ootnmander to the grave, wduch was common enough in 
the olden days of the Bengal Army. 

I^et the old powers be restored, do away entirely with Regimen¬ 
tal Courts Martial in Xativc cor[i»^ hut assign to the Comman(i>> 
iiig officer the full punitive powers heretofore exercised by that 
tribunal. Give the Commanding officer power to discharge any 
. man under 10 years’ service, without further reference or ap- 
, peal, only forwarding'a statement to ^load Quarters of the rea- 
, sons for such a measure; the discharge of men above ten years^ 
'adrviee retpuring only the sanction of the officer commanding 
j jfchu Brigade, aud if above 20 years’ service or a non-com mis* 

: slbued officer, that of the General officer commanding the Divi- 
J aioffi Let him have the entire .control of promotion aud degrada- 
/'■itbn of ,^1 grades below that of Native Commissioned Officer, 
j hhd for and in those grades let his recommendations meet due 
; * a^ention tVom Head Quarters. 

^ ; If such powers were not abused in former days, there is less 
^ ;^^Obability ol^such occurring now, W’hen a higher tone of mora- 

• ^iy add a clearer sense ol' right and wrong pervade the class of 
I'Birppeau commissioned officers. The chances would be fur- 

|ij^/,^duoed by a careful selection of Commanding officer.^, and 
summary removal from command of those who maiiifest- 
S H^apacity or di.splayed evident injustice. 

*AiiGither importan t question reniui nl' for consideration, and that 
v ^isn-:the best mode of providing for the Staff duties of the anny, 
iueitidittg the appointments to Irregular corps and to Political 
Civil empl^. ^ This question is intimately mixed up 
that of the requisite permanent establishments for Regu- 
'’>|arGbt?p8., ' ^ 

* , We are not of those who would advocate the formation of a 
separate Staff Corps which we firmly believe must involve con- 

and unnecessary expense with very great inconve- 
|i^ac6 and dissatisfaction. Neitlicr are wc oflhose who consi- 
tlfat the emfdoymcnt of Regimental officers on Staffer Ci- 
vd »enili|)loy *18 objectionable, providing that the efficiency of Re* 
k not impaired by j^heir absence, or in other words if the 
of offieers 'is sufficient to meet this drain. The 
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Brigade, Bivisioii and Amy Stafi* are aU oalcalats^ t» 
an oUfcer better fitted for ultimate command j 
Irregular corps gives the,junior otficers earlier chances 
pendent charge and accustoms them to responsibility ; man|f j! 
the duties connected with the Deparlmeni of Public Works alpp/ 
not bad training for the jjrofessional duties in the field, and 
lievenue Survey and Political'Department afford opporttmi^^^;'’ 
of acquiring a knowledge of the country and people that may^ 
be invaluable in after life. JVroreover, an army is ail tl^e better*, 
for having prizes to offer as stimulants to "study and preparation* 
"VVe admit that injury has been inflicted on tlie service by,diS- 
nudiiig Ktsgiuicuts of ofheers for Staff situations, and also that,. 
in many cases the general craving for Staff'employ created,a. 
distaste for iiegimental duty, but not with tho best men* ■ 
Taken altogether we firmly l)elicve that on the old system . 
advantages couUtcrbalunced the c\ils, and that much of the lat^ 
ter might be obviated or remedied. • ' , 

The simplest plan, it llppears to us, would be to fix the mlr 
nimutu establishment requisite for Regimental duty in bortli.' 
i'juropean and ivative Corps, allowing a margin for absentees on 
furlough aud temporarily detached duties; and tlieu, if any qfljr 
cer of that cstablishmont was appointed to.the permanent Staffs ^ 
civil or militai’y, let him be seconded at once, his name born.^ 
oil the Iiegimental Rolls as Supermmierary, aud a promotion,,, 
made in his jilace. On vacating his appointment—^^if by promo•r.' ; 
tion to a Ingher grade—he would return to liis corps taking w,p 
the nigher step; if under oilier circumstances, he would be, 
supernumerary with tlis Jitgiment until some other officer oC' 
the same grade got au appointment, or a casualty occurred*''' 
There might bo some objection to carrying out this arran^Q)-v 
meat* amongst tho Field officers, as the seconding a junior Majof, 
might give undue promotion in particular corps; but in , 
grades of Captain and Subaltern the arrangement would/^ 
think, answer admirably. * ^ >, I- 

We have already proposed to form European ReginiOiits, oijf. 
10 Companies, and Kative liegimenta of 2 Battalions 
16 Companies, by doubling up two existing Cadres of 
This plan would give—exclusive of the Colonels—2 Dieute?*' 


napts and 12 Ensigns would be quite suflioieiit, affording 4 
per Company, which ougiit to give suificiont margin for 
mental absentees, ^ ^' 

, In like manner for. a Native, ,,Eegiment, of ,2 

SerxEiiBEn, I8l59. * '^ 
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with' 10 Captains and“20 pieut^nants would be 
allowing a Commandant, second’in Command, *2 Staff 
'Iipya one Officer |)er Company to each Battalion, with 5 to spfre 
, absentees. To the Native llegiments no Ensigns should bo 
Attached j all officers of that grade doing duty with the Euro- 
Ipean' Begiments, whence, as vacancies occurred in eitlier Euro- 
!pean or Native Regiments, the senior Ensigns should be pro- 
paoted provided they had passed a j)re3cribed examination, not 
only in their drills and exercises, but in a knowletlge of the du¬ 
ties of *a Co’mpany either European or Native, With a moderate 
acnuaibtance with at least one language. 

in like manner a Euro])ean Cavalry Regiment might consist 
of 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 Captains and 20 Lieute¬ 
nants, that complement being sufficient I’or 8 Regimental and 2 
DepCt Troops, allcwtug four Commandants, second in Com¬ 
mand, Regimental Staff, and 4 Officers per Squadron, withal 
liberal margin for absentees. It is not proposed to allow infuturp 
any*Cornets to the Cavalry, under fne impression that it*would 
be a far better arrangement if, instead of appointments for this 
branch being made direct at home without reference to special 
qualification or fitness, all vacancies were filled up by selec¬ 
tion from amongst the junior Lieutenants of the other branches, 
or from the senior Ensigns of the Infantry ; none being admis¬ 
sible who could not pass a satisfactory ordeal in riding and 
swordsmanship as well as in the other branches requisite for 
promotion to a Licutenantcy. This arrangement would at any rate 
insure physical efficiency : and a similar test, with the addition 
of a tolerable knowledge of the languages, should be imperative 
for entrance into the Irregular Cavalry also. 

These reduced establishments would afford a .considerable 


'body of Officers, Captains and Subalterns for the Staff and for 
employment with Irregular Corps. 


I 
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The following statement will shew the nnmlber# 'a'i'}' 

the several Presidencies :■— ; ' V- WVc 
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, The Cavaliry establishments of the three Preshlenclea will be 
better calculated topjether, as they would rerjuiro a 'certain 
amount of amalgamation to carry out the proposed scheme. ♦ 


Present 

Establish¬ 

ment 

Grades. 

*■ 

European 

ilcgirnents. 

1 Surplus. 

i 

1 

Deficien¬ 

cy, 

) 

21 

Colonel-^. 

10 

10 

• * • 

21 

Lieut. Colonels. 

22 

... 


21 

Majors, 

22 

• » ■ 

1 

147 

1 

Captains. 

iia ' 

37 

• * • 

273 

1 

, 1 

Subalterns. 

220 ^ j 

i 

53 

1 

• 4 ■ 


The foregoing statements exliibit, cxciusive of the Colonel^ 
a surplus of 530 Captains and 073 Subalterns, or a total of 1203 
Officers available for Staff and detached employ, 

Now* the Irregular Corps would absorb a considerable propor¬ 
tion of this siirpluvS, as, to render them really eflicieut, they would 
require a much larger complement 'of European Officers than 
has heretofore been allowed. There greater fallacy than 
to suppose that, because Irregular Cor])s have generally had on- 
"iy 3 or 4 Officers, attached, such a complement is sufficient, 
or, as some have gone the length of stating, that Corps thus im¬ 
perfectly officered are better tlian llegiineuts with fuller comple¬ 
ments. if this means anything, it must mean that a larger coinple- 
meist must bo objectionable.' Now we believe that the main 
question of efficiency is dependent on a sufficient complement of 
European Officers, more especially on service J and the utter 
inefficiency of the Bengal Mutineer llcgiments when deprived of 
^ir European leaders, although in many, cases all forms of 
isdwteipiine and manoeuvres were retained, and the armaments and 
cquipmentg were unchanged, goes far to prove the correctness 
m' our opinion* Are we so soon to forget the warning voice of 
i Charles Napier from the field of Meance, when, in his report of 
, action, he so strongly expressedijimself in the following me- 
mbr^le words V, *‘I nope your iJordship will pardon me for 

Offieer&in the Niitiye Regl- 
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‘ ment.s at one period endangered the success of the actibti. ‘firhe 

* sfijjoyis a brave and excellent soldier, but lie requires to be led , 

* on in certain movements, nud £\a he looks to bis JEurope4t* 

* Officer, it' lie misses him, the greatest danger arises—three times 
‘ 1 saw them retreat, evidently because their Officers had fallen, 

‘ and when another appeared and rallied tliom, they at once 

‘ followed him boldly. This, my Lord, accounts for the great' ,, 
‘ number of European officers killed and wounded in i)roportioii' 

* to the whole. 1 am sure that io observing a defect in 
' the formation of the (’om})any's troops, the elfect of which 

might have been so serious, i shall not bo deemed presumptuous 
‘ or impcrtiuoiiL” 

Sir IT. Somerset, the Commandcr-ln-Chief at Bombay, a most 
linprejudiccd advocate, is veiy earnest on the same topic. In 
his able Minute be says ;—“ While I /^uite agree that three Euro- 
‘^pcan otlicers are sufficient for each police corps, T cannot believe . 
' that tluit degree of discipline, which is the life and soul of the 
‘ regular army, can OAer N)e established or maintained by that 
‘ number of Europoaii officers per Ucginient in a native Indian 
‘ army. Whatever soldier-liko (jualities the sepoy may hitherto 
‘ liavc shown, he owes tiieir devcloptuent solely to his Euro* 

^ pcau offiiers, under whose directing influence his n||,ural pre- 

* judices and apathy have been ovoreome.” 

“ A well officered native regiment is not only, as a rule, a better 

* disciplined and more efficient bmly in the field than an irregu- 
‘ lar one, but it has greater Aveight in- tlie country in time 

* of peace. Its European Officers often exorcise a beneficial 
‘ influence beyond the i^feiits of their liegynent, and 1 have ob* 

* served that politicaiij^fficers and Magistrates, in certain, oir*- 

‘ cumstances, estimate the native regulars at a very different 
‘ standard from other native troops.” ' , , 

‘'That the reduction of European officers in-the native 
' army would involve a loss of its discipline and general eflicien- 
‘ cy, there can be no doubt; but there is a still more serious evil 

* inseparable from it, and that is, the undue -power it would throtp 

' into the hands of the native officers, for officers there‘must be , 

' of one kind dr the other.” 

■# # * * ♦ 


I firmly believe that no acblition of European strength that : 
‘ we are able to make, w’ould even compensate for the moral aiMl 

* physical paralysis which, on undue reduction of European ; 

* cers, would occur to the native array, and through it to th0.' ■ 

‘ State.” ' ' • ■' - 

* # * * ♦ ■ . - 

"When I reflect that out of the three officers 
'Oftoi Regiment, dashing and ingenious leaders i 
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♦iStllii; €KtO«4iolt]i ijavo to be pnpplicd, rasiialtic*? filled, the errors 

• ^ iDidtgcipltoe leetifii'tl by holding together the waveiinjfor ral- 

* lying the broken mass, 1 feel iilteil)^ at a lobs to account lor 
*«0 suicidal a plan ab that under notice ’* 

These are opinioub d< bci viiig of c ireful conbidc rat ion, and they 
ajf© shared by the inajoritv of the pKu'tieal olHeers who have 
f-bis subject. \Ye niaj spieially refir to the lorcihle * 
•and sound opinions expie^’sod by Ih if idler Colin Troup on this 
subject, who ably expose ^ “ the claj) liap of the jiresent day, tliat 
three Ifiuropcan olliccrs aie suHicient lor a nati\{* icgiment.” 

‘The elfieiency ol the Punjih Trugular force with a liinit- 
od complement of oflicers. has ma<lc many comertsto this the- 
Qi^, am] ia oonManllj luonghi forwaid as an aigumcnl in ^a^or 
of the pVeaent In egiil-ir ^tem. But the 1 let i i that thcbc corps 
have been rendered so fifi* eineicol, noi by or tlirough, but in 
despite of, thiH*objectionaUe rjstem. They jn'omised the great 
advantage of being coirmi indod not only by picked ofiieors, but 
by otHcers fuiuished with the requisite pdW<‘Vs to enforce obe¬ 
dience ami diftcipline ; and it tl/H ad\.mtage so far eoiuiteibalanc¬ 
ed the evil of a paucity of ollieeis, how uiiieh gioalor would have 
been the efficiency ol the mu* eoijH with a moie suitable com¬ 
plement. g|It is also to he <oiis.ideied that, dining the laic cam¬ 
paign, additional officcis were attached to most of these eotji's that 
are actively employed, a meabuie that, however jiulieioiis in itself, 
affoided a practical example of the W’^eakriess ol the existing 
system. 

If all the ofBecis alt udied to irregular corps aio selected, the 
complement need not he so laige as mThe regtd ir regiments, but 
in both Infantry and Cavalry we eous||pr that in addition to 
the Commandant and lii- Stall, iheto •>hoiild always he a bccond 
in copimand, and one olUcor to evtiy two Companies or to 
each Squadiou in the Cavalry, a measure specially recommended 
W the Commissioners in the ir Jlejiort, Each Irregular Infantry 
Battalion would thus have 8 ofiieors including a (Quarter Master, 
and each Cavalry Regiment 6 including only one Staff Officer, 
the Adjutant. The xjio])osed establisliinent of forty Infantry 
and 32 Irregular I'miis would, on this scale, absorb 512 
ofliicers, exclusive of those required for the Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, (iiuide Corps and the Viceuoy’s Body Guard. 

To each Brigade there should bo, m addition to the Brigadier 
Commanding, a Brigade Major and a Brigade Quarter Master, 
%ho might be selei'ted from lue office of the Brigade, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, without the necessity for their being setonded; bat 
tft prevent inconvenience from frequent changes in these appoint¬ 
ments, ilmiluties of the Divisional Staff should bo extended so as 
ta emhmoc much that nqw falls to the Brigade Staff. Each Brigade 
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should also ^ave • a Commissariat OflSoor fttfcas^lied, 



-Warrant Officer. The Divisional Staff might consist of the 
ral Officer Commanding, his A. D. 0., Assistant Adjutfl(Ut’p^|^ 
neral, Assistant C^uarter Master General, an Assintant Judge A^|j 
vocate General, with a Deputy f*ay Master, a Senior 
sariat. Senior Engineer Officer, and a Commissary of Ord»a)h^,;j| 
attached. ' ' ■ v 'V.;,,,;;- 

The Staff of the General Officer Commanding a Corps d"Armi^K 
who would in a measure represent, and perform most of;tl^e ■; 
duties of, the present Commanilers-in-Chief of the minor Pre^-» 
.dcncies, might consist of a Deputy and 2 Assistants in both tho ; 



niissary 

General, and a Deputy Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

The General Staff with the.Commander-in-Chief to inolutfe ■ 
an Adjutant and a (Quarter Master General, each with at leaflet 
two Deputies and two As8istant'=i, the Judge Advocate General, ‘ 
wSth the C\>mmaiidiuits Artillery and Engineers, and a Per¬ 
sonal Staff as at present. _ ' 

Of the Army Staff a fixc<l proportion should be conferred Oft' 
the Line Army wluch should not bo exceeded; and in each I>er 
partment it would be desirable to have both Armies prftportiou- 
‘ally represented, as also the several branches. The neareetfc 
convenient proportions would be 2 Line to 5 Local. Thi|^, 
ap[>ointments to the Cominissariat, Pay and Audit Departments,'’ 
&C-, to irregular Corgjteiid to Political employ, might be open tJ' 
both services; but ^v^fn a strict examination as to knowledgti: 
of the languages, and a rule necessitating a certain previous resi¬ 
dence in India, the bulk of these aijpoiutments would fall to the 

Local force. , , ? 

Notwithstanding the objections to Staff Corps generally, it is 
question if it would not be advisable to constitute what may hu j 
looked upon as the administrative Departments of the Army 
permanent separate Corps, includiug the present Commissarifl,'^ 
Clotliing, Pay and Audit Departments. Tiie special qualifieatioii^;, 
requireafor real efficiency in these Depaidraents, render it 
aUle th^ when onceobtaiijed by, they should be re mined 
benefit of, the State; and moreover the performanceof thesfe ditW 
is of uo great benefit in military training for command,'ua is 
case in other Departments. Were this arrangement 
ought to insure greater Departmental efficiency, an ’ ^ 

interests of those so employed should Im carefully : 
simplest plan wouldafoe to make selection from the 
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qualified Volunteers for these Departments, quafificatipn con- 
ey^tind of a certain period of service in India, a corflpeteut 
l^nowledgel of the languages, and also of general, professional, and 
^ecial Departmental duties, all to be tested by examination. 
Od vafcancies occurring selected candidateir to act on probation 
for a year; afiler which, if pronounced eligible, they would he 
finally struck off the strength of their regiments, l*romoiion to 
bo regulated by length of actual service ; the emolument to 
consist of, the ])ay and allowances of the several grades of Army 
rank, wHli Departmental Staff allowances. Departmental promo¬ 
tion to be altogether irrespective of Army rank. The honorary 
tank of Major General and Brigadier to attach to the senior ap¬ 
pointments. 

For all other- staff ajqiointmcnts the previous passing a pre- 
. scribed examination to be absolutely necessary, with fixed periuUe 
of actual service in India according to the nature of the appoint- 
*jnent. 

'the officers surplus to the-regimental complements, wc have 
proposed, would be all absorbed by the Civil and Military Staff, 
j. inclndimg Irregular and Folico Corps. After formation with 
ihe full establishment of two Cadres ^Ibr Kcgiincnt, the comple- 
, inent should be allowed to full to the numher pro])oscd ; any 
appointment after that to involve secondinij and new promotion. . 

. y . It would still remain to provide for the surplus Colonels, 

, ; This oodld be done cither by allowing the appointment of a Co- 
|.; ’|<iuel Cuimnandant and a Colonel to eacll llegiment, or, what wc 
;‘<.;:|obk upon as a preferable arrangoinent, by transfbiTing all the 
(Vl^rplus ColoneU, of each arm, or an equivalent numlier of the 
^t^i jil^st Colonels being General Ollicers, t«||non-effectivcrist; the 
y*^b]|,U|nehts in either case to remain the same. - The compensation 
^y^:'',fi^t^*ircokoUin^B. which is one of thoguavan teed advantages,being 
In, the same manner as at present to the senior Hegimen- 
vtdthout reference to Brevet rank or nature of 
thus carrying oat the spirit and intention of'tlie 
Ujrders and Fogulatioiis connected ivith this privilege, 
wlfilst the jwlladium of the service, ^he Kegimental rise 
‘WM, ;i^e»^rity, is carefully preserved and respected, it is most de- 

should be made, and fimly and honest- 
to, in prtler to obviate the attendant evil of placing 
men in; commands. The double compleraetJl of field 
iiflreyl admit ojf wider and better selection for lie^mPntal 
command^; but any field, officer unfit for sucli 
|i|phdi;|hpuld 'summarily transforred' to the retired list, 
fakp^.ji plain; mat to feti're himself y the pen- 
^t;/^y’'-l%kerphasij6ift'he mi^h't be-entijtfed 'to 
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f ade oommands, on the efficient occupation of which the weltr 
eing of the Army must mainly depend, selection by meriti-f 
within the limits of proportion for the two armies—should the 

guide, and ‘ Line Brevet or Army rank would^tell favourabl ;^.,) 
when a^ompanying continued efficiency. The recent Order givinjj 
Brigadiers rank over any Field Officer in their Brigades, Ts cal- 
culated materially to facilitate the selection of fitting men. Tho '^ 
Command of Divisions in like manner should be by selection. ’ 
Brigade and Divisional Commands should continue open tq 
all branches as at present; hut as far as practicable officer^ shoulit 
be employed in commands of their own particular arms. As the 
number of Divisions would be reduced, an Inspector Generid 
of Cavalry might be sanctioned with the rank, pension and emo¬ 
luments of a Divisional Commander: the General Commandimt,;;' 
of the whole Artille'ry might be put on a similar footing, and; 
in each Corps ePArmee there might be a Commandant of fhajt 
arm on the footing of a Brigadier. By retaining only one Gene* 
ral Staff* for the whole Arn^, all Departments and arms might;; 
be lllirly represented and efficiently controlled, whilst a savmg 
would still accr #2 to the State, 

Tlicso, however, are matters of detail which ccmld be subse-*, ' 
(piently arranged, our object now is rather to elucidate the ' 
principle than to elaborate the minutiuc of such an organize*^ 


S' 


%pt 


tion. ■ ' v;, 

All the European Local Corps would require recruiting JPCrU? 
p6ts in'England. These might be permanently fixed at cp3U'-;^;J 
venient stations for the Infantry and Cavalry, a Dep6t 
for the Local Artil^pr being organized at Woolwich^ afid-fep 
Depdt Battalion at Watham Jbr me Local Engineers. 
Commands and Staff of these Depots should con|j|tute permanii,. 
and selected apointments, the current duties beii^ perforihed By 
officers and Non-Commissioned officers of the J^cal Eurojitto'3 
Corps on furlough, duty at the Depot counting as 
but the time to be limited to one year. Officers so employed^ 
bring out the recruits annually, and all Cadets on apj^ihtn, 
shotud join Qoe oi other of these Depdta, to learn theij ddli 
not b^ng allowed to leave until they had passed in 
Similar Depdts would be requisite in India, at W^l 'SCw 
healthy •stations, where the men would proceed onii^i^^^ 
not join their respective corps until somewhat accliinatedV' 
Stren^h at the Depdta in %igland and Igdia sh^pidd r 
eqnsu to the average annual casualties of tnn rMpec^ve;|i|; 

i;^tly, sncli of the well conducted old splqier# 
finSt to perforin the active duties 6f a long 

be well fon sedent^y ^rviqe, hnf « 

rento in tnd^ he formedmto Tef 
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g Stoiia, ; and employed oh Garrison duty at stations where a 
Garrison would be desirable. These Battalions 
;..op^tp both Line and Local soldiers, but good character 
jpf^bsoluteljj; requisite to ensure admission. Probably 4 Bat- 
of. infantry and one of Artillery would absorb all the, 
■^^@yi|i|^d men ef this class ordinarily available. 

Oiae qii^tion yet remains, the armament and equipment of 
iS^pbyi Qur the broad principle wc consider that if it is advisa- 
to, ,hhye a Native Army at all, it should be rendered as effi- 
f^ii'a^' jir^ticable, so as. to be available for employment against 
aS^'j-ftTiAtny whatever. This principle we would desire to see act- 
to the fullest extent ultimately, but for the present we 
® single reservation in the case of the arms. After 
that has occurred it would be well to withhold the Enfield 
ftoai the Native soldier fur a tiriie, but let him be 
to look upon that- armament as the greatest honor and 
^Ifi^ard he can obtain; thus we would let the Native Corps 

ky their cdnduct. To sliow to the Army that 
iSpqhlan arrangement was really c<;jj|itcmplated, one or t#o of 
distinguished Corps might receive tie new arms at 
as for instance the Ciridcs and the Simioor Battalion, both 
gallantly established their claim to such honour at 
lip^ihi fpeeially. For other C’orps the smooth-bore percussion nms- 
most appropriate weapon; but the Irregular ffoPtier 
might do, armed with the two-grooved Rifle, as they 
|>^l^|re nni accurate piece to cope with tlm Afghan Jizail. , ^ 

uhifinfm and equipment of the Sepoy should, wel^ink, 
||i|>rite^^nd in general character and appliance with that of the 
tir^P^aia''soldier, but the detaib might mve more of an orieu". 
* ' " turban might replace the cap or helmet, and 

i^b.tie^t tiie waist be substituted for pantaloons. Witli¬ 
ng a slavish copy a hint might bo taken from the equip- 
yes of tliie .Franco-Algerian Army. 

lime and space, we would say a few 
lii^^ the PoMpe Force. Although in newly conquef- 
py pbiice might possess considerable advan? 
lip b^, the ease in Sind and the Punjab, (al- 
lyr^s le^s sneoessM in Oude, after the ait- 
fh :t|m arr^gement ^ most objectionable 
y in comparativmy settled, 
;t innde to gi ve ihd Pblii^ a 


te less fitted they b^me for 
^t^^;eo,nBeiittenbe qf.euch, 
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force.* The worst of designating the force as a Military 
is that, the smarter and more efficient the military officers eajDlo 
cd to organize or command the details, the more they wifi d^llf 
sire, and exert tlvcmaelves, to render it in accordance ^th iij^j 
name—a military body. For these considerations we would 
commend the abolition of the term Military Police, and vfe|S 
avoidanae of Military semblance in the armament, e4uipmeihi oS 
even the designation o#the grades and compact bodies. ' '"'Si 

We heartily advocate the adoption of measures to render 
Police of the whole country more effipient than hetetofo^ej 
highly approve'of the introduction oi military order and 
phne; we would gladly see the training and equipment 
as to enable small bodies of Police to owreome any amd^ll jjiiltk 
rabble; but we would not spoil good material for PoKce 
making bad soldiers out of it. We would recommend fortho^l^^ 
lice generally a plain, serviceable, native costume, of oneutl^b^ 
colour throughout the country. They might carry a 
pended from a waist-belt, but their ordinary weapon * ’ * * 

stout sti<d< or bludgeon Ji|at the several Thannc^ xnerq 
be a few carbines for emergencies, and the mM“ 
be taught to use their arms, and also the elements of 
pany’s drill sufficient to enable them to march with soldieii 
without confusion. They niiglit be organized in grou{>s!i^ii^fl^^;S^ 
valent to a Company, four of them under the command! 
a Euroi)ean Officer, and a convenient hiunber of these 
constituting a legion equivalent to a Division of Poliee 
existing system, the military nomenclature being barefuUy ath^^ 
ed. 

Men so organized would not be above their work, 
prove of far more use in relieving the army from muob ha-K^Bm® 
duty, than if they set up for forming an army themselyei^^sl'v^’^w 

Finally, whatever might be the extent of this " “ " ‘ 

of the expenses should be borne by the district 
which it is located, and for the protection of 
ally required. 

Such is an outline of the general 
would venture to suggest. A well. behaved 
Europeans and Natives, reduc^ed in, nur 
ciency. The Infantry and Cavalry in . 
pean to 2 Natives, hut the Enrop^ii 


allotment made with rcfeVei^e 
cumstanoes ;6f \ "&e 
the regularif^e in I 










removed b^ a fair 


||^^^;]pP^ ,&«■ '-WBtiniJi^' i^oient cotnmandiuf officers, 

mfedo to mswtB good recruits, suitable - 

^to .<Gfreat Witain the pJrma- 


■; 'ft -our'^udiau Empire, and no 
be rojiarded with anxie- 
ii|i|r©stiog that Jewel from her Crown.' 










